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The library law of 1895 directed the board 
of library commissioners to issne a library 
bulletin "at least twice In each year," snch 
bulletin to contain '^recommendations as to 
the best methods to be employed in library 
work, together with notes on library prog- 
ress and such other matters of general in- 
formation relating to library work as they 
may deem proper." 

In compliance with this law the board 
have thus far issued three bulletins, dated 
respectively December 31, 1895, December 31, 
1896, and November 1, 1898. 

At a recent meeting of the board the feel- 
ing was unanimous that bulletins should be 
issued at regular intervals and should con- 
tain, so far as possible, papers, discussions, 
and news items of especial interest and value 
to the officials and patrons of the smaller 
libraries of our state. The board, therefore, 
have decided to issue a bulletin quarterly, 
in the months of March, June, September, 
and December of each year, and present this 
as the initial number thereof. 

An earnest effort will be made, first, to 
select articles for its pages that will appeal 
to the reading instinct of the general public, 



both those who are now patrons of libraries 
and those who ought to be; second, to have 
the contents of the articles of that nature 
that shall gradually influence the public 
mind to read and to read well; and finally, 
to convince each one that the little library 
which is growing up in the community where 
he lives can be made a source of education 
and of material value if he will use its re- 
sources. 

To succeed, this plan must have the full 
support of the library officials of each 
library in our state, and we earnestly urge 
them to keep this and subsequent bulletins 
at all times before the patrons of the library 
and influence them to read and profit by 
such bulletins. 



The board of library commissioners an- 
nounce with deep regret the death of Josiah 
H. Whittier, a member of the commission 
and its secretary from its inception in 1892 to 
the time of his death. Mr. Whittier was an 
earnest and untiring worker in the library 
cause in this state. During the time he was 
secretary one hundred and thirty-eight free 
libraries were established in the state and 
books were furnished to them by the library 
commissioners of the value of $13,800. 

All of the administrative work attending 
the establishment of these libraries and the 
selection and distribution of the books to 
them was done by Mr. Whittier with ability 
and success. He was the moving spirit of 
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the movement, and to his willing sacrifice of 
time and labor belongs the credit for the re- 
sults that were obtained. 

His death is a serious loss to the library 
field in this state and to the commission. 



The board of library commissioners will be 
glad at all times to answer queistions and give 
advice with reference to the administration 
of libraries, the best methods of increasing 
its usefulness, the purchase of books, and all 
other matters relating to the library move- 
ment in this state. They invite correspond- 
ence upon any of the troublesome questions 
that come to the trustees and librarian, and 
promise a careful consideration of the points 
and seasonable replies. It is the desire of the 
commission to come into closer touch with 
the libraries and to do all in their power to 
aid in the work. 



Library Advertising. 

There is an undoubted prejudice against 
the word advertise. We connect with it 
something we call unprofessional. We recall 
the want column and the ever present patent 
medicine sign. Advertising really means 
"the bringing of anything into public no- 
tice." It can, like everything else, be done 
well or badly. To be done well, it must be 
done with dignity, appropriateness, and 
truth. 

The fact is that the public knows very lit- 
tle of the institutions of which librarians 
know so much, because library news is 
printed almost exclusively in the profes- 
sional papers, which the public neither reads 
nor sees. This is not because literary and 
popular periodicals will not take the matter. 
On the contrary, they are eager for it. 
Neither is it because the public is not inter- 
ested in the subject, for when a library arti- 
cle does appear in a periodical not strictly 
professional, it attracts widespread attention. 
Some years ago Mr. Julian Balph vnrote an 
article for "Harper's Weekly" on some west^ 
em libraries. He told little that was new to 
librarians, and yet his article was widely read 
and often quoted. It probably helped the 
popular cause of public libraries more than a 
hundred papers of equal merit published 
only in our professional papers. 



The librarian's best medium for outside 
advertising is the local press. Let the re- 
porters know that the library is a good place 
to get news. If possible, arrange for a dif- 
ferent day for the representative of each 
paper to come for library items. The most 
casual. acquaintance with reporters will con- 
vince you of their hunger for "exclusive" 
news. Care is, of course, necessary as to the 
news you give out. Personalities in regard 
to the staff or library patrons is not library 
■ news. 

Not only should the attractions of the li- 
brary be noticed, its new books and its 
resources on current topics of interest, but 
its plans for new usefulness, and especially 
its needs, should be made public. In making 
public what is needed, it is not necessary to 
make beggfing appeals, and certainly neither 
to criticise nor to complain. If the public is 
taken into your confidence as to facts, it is 
seldom necessary to make comments of any 
kind. 

A striking illustration of this is Mr. Her- 
bert Putnam's article on the Library of Con- 
gress in the January "Atlantic." To librari- 
ans this paper reveals a very deplorable state 
of things, but Mr. Putnam makes no criti- 
cism of either men or systems. He gives a 
dignified, clear, and concise statement of the 
facts as they now are, his plans for the fu- 
ture, and his estimate of what it will cost to 
carry them out. There is little doubt that 
this paper, published in a much read period- 
ical of general interest, will do more to se- 
cure proper appropriation for the library 
than would reams of reports to congress 
direct, or dozens of appeals in library papers. 

Of course, all librarians publish their an- 
nual reports in their local papers and send 
copies to the "Library Journal" and "Public 
Libraries," but did it ever occur to you that 
it would be a good plan to send a copy to the 
"Outlook." the "Critic," the "Nation," and 
papers of their stamp? You say they veill 
not notice them. Perhaps not, but let them 
know you are alive any way. 

Many libraries have a paper or bulletin of 
their own. Few libraries haVe been started 
that the librarian has not been approached 
by some enterprising publisher or printer 
with a proposition to publish a library 
monthly, to give library news and a list of 
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the new books added, with a certain number 
of copies to the library for free distribution, 
the publisher to get his pay from the adver- 
tising pages. Hy experience has led me to 
believe that this is a temptation of the devil. 
In nearly every case the publisher finds that 
he cannot make the paper pay after the first 
few issues, and the library is called upon for 
a subsidy, failing which the paper dies. The 
library name cannot safely be given to any- 
thing the library does not absolutely control. 
You cannot afford to save library news for 
your bulletins at the expense of the items in 
your daily papers. If the number of your 
new books is small, the very best place to 
publish them is in the local newspapers. In 
return for the news item, the papers will 
gladly print you extra copies of the list, 
either for nothing or for a very small charge. 
If you have money to buy too many books to 
print the list in this way, you vdll certainly 
be able to publish a monthly folder of addi- 
tions, v^th no other matter save author, 
short title, and call number, for free distri- 
bution, which is perhaps the best way. 

The librarian should himself — should I say 
herself? — ^personally advertise the library by 
being identified with every public movement 
for social and educational improvement. The 
best interests of the library will not permit 
the librarian to be a recluse or to be ab- 
sorbed in literary pursuits of his own, or in 
anything else but his library. He should be 
in touch with business men, with the teach- 
ers of the schools, with the city authorities, 
charity organizations, study clubs, and 
church societies, and be known to all as the 
librarian of the public library. 

The location of the library should be well 
advertised, and its quarters marked by a 
sign, large, plain, and prominently placed. 

These are but a few of the ways in which 
outside library advertising may be done. 
Inside, the very best advertising is the books 
themselves. If the library is small, throw it 
all open, that the public may see and handle 
the books, and make it one great bulletin. 
If the library is large, use open shelves to 
advertise your very best books, those, 
whether of fiction or other classes, that you 
most want read, and that the people will 
most enjoy. 

Use signs to direct people to what they 



want, not to prohibit anything or to display 
rules. Mark cases and label shelves to make 
it as easy as possible for people to find for 
themselves what they want. 

The use of pictures and maps in connection 
with your reading-list bulletins will be found 
very attractive,* particularly if you keep them 
fresh and up to date. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to what so 
universally prevails in all our libraries, the 
courteous treatment of all by the library em- 
ployees, but I do want to say a word for the 
children. Intelligent, kindly help and appre- 
ciation will send from the library an army of 
the very best kind of boomers for it, **really, 
truly blowers and strikers." 

H. L. Elmsmdorf. 

Buffalo Public Library, March 1, 1900. 
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THE BIRDS. 

The list of books which follows is in no 
sense designed as an exhaustive list or a bib- 
liography of the books on ornithology espe- 
cially to be recommended to the buying com- 
mittee of our small libraries. Many very 
excellent publications suitable for, and 
within the purchasing means of, the village 
library, may be — ^very probably are — omitted 
from this list. The list comprises such books 
on the subject as can be recommended by 
the compiler from the standpoint of the prac- 
tical library man rather than from that of 
the scientist. Of bibliogrraphical notes, it 
will be noticed that the compiler has not 
gone into all the minor details. The fact 
that the book is illustrated, its last copyright 
date, where it is published, and what is its 
retail price, seem to be comprehensive 
enough for the ordinary small library of less 
than four thousand volumes. The question 
as to how many of these books should be pos- 
sessed is to be determined by the resources 
of the library, always, of course, having in 
regard the proportions that should exist be- 
tween the various classes of books, unless it 
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is intended to make books on birds a special 

feature of the library. 

Babkett, Jamss Newtoit. Story of the 

birds. N. T.: Appleton, 1897. 65 cents 

net, 
Appleton *« taome-Teadlng llbmiy. 

Beard, James Cabteb. Curious homes and 
their tenants. N. Y.: Appleton, 1897. 
65 cents net, 
Appleton*! bome-readlng library. Neats and agga. 

BxTBBOUOHB, J: Wake robin. Winter sun- 
shine, Locusts and wild honey, Pepac- 
ton. Signs and seasons, Riverby. 7 vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
each. 
Dellchtftil eaaaya on bird IUb. 

Chapman, Frank Michlee. Bird life. N. 

T.: Appleton, 1898. $5.00. 

Aocorately Ulnatrated by oolorod putea and pen drawlnga. 

The life hiatory of tbe bbrda. If bat two booka are to be 

pnrotaaaed from thla llat, I recommend thla one and hla 

Hand-book of the birds of eastern North 
America. N. Y.: Appleton, 1896. $3.00. 
A complete manual of the five hundred apeciea of blrda 
commonly foondlneaatemNorth America, with a key 
to their IdentlfloatSon, ao oaeful in this reepect that a 
bird In the boah la nearly aa good aa a bird In the hand. 

CoxTES, Elliott. Key to North American 
birds. Boston: Estes, 1892. $7.50. 
A atandard k«y to all onr blrda. A manual of reffsrenoe, 
fhlly ilinstrated. 

DOUBLEDAT, NELTJE BLANCHAN DE GrAFT. 

(Xeltie Blanchan.) Bird neighbors. N. 
Y.: Doubleday & McClure, 1898. $2.00. 
A popular Introductory acquaintance with 160 common 
blrda. With an Introduction by J : Burrougba. Illna- 
trated by 62 colored platea. The text coyera : famlllea, 
habitat, aeasona, blrda grouped according to elae, and de- 
acrlptlon of blrda grouped according to color. 

Birds that hunt and are hunted. N. Y.: 

Doubleday & McClure, 1898. $2.00. 
A companion to the laat book. LIfs hlatorlea of 170 game 

blrda, water fowla, and blrda of prey, with 48 colored 

platea. 

Grant, J: Beyeriboe. Our common birds 

and how to know them. N. Y.: Scrib- 

ner, 1898. $1.50. 

A good pocket manual and fleld book, with calendar of 

dates at which blrda may be expected. With 64 full 

page half-tonea of photographa of mounted blrtfa. Gare 

ahould be taken not to purchase the earlier edition of 

this book with colored platea : they were Inaccurate. 

Obinnell, E.., and Joseph. Our feathered 
friends. Boston: Heath, 1899. 30 cents. 
A JttvenlleoflcBt cIabb aa far aa It goes. 



Ketser, Leander Sylvester. News from 
the birds. N. Y.: Appleton, 1898. 60 
cents ftel. 

Home-reading library. 

Mrrrtait, Florence Axtousta. Birds of vil- 
lage and field. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1898. $2.00. 
Flrat claaa for beglnnera r e a dable, anthorltatlTe, and help- 
ful In learning to know the blrda. 

Birds through an opera glass. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
An earlier book. An Introduction to the atudy not too 
adentlflo. 

MnxER, Mr$, Harriet Mann. (Olive Thome 
Miller.) Bird ways. In nesting time. 
Little brothers of the air. 3 vols. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1JB5 each. 
Not technical but truatworthy atndlea. 

First book of birds. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1899. $1.00. 
Very elementary and for that reaaon dealrable. Jnat 
the book for children of Intermediate gradea. With 8 
colored and IS half-tone platea and 10 flgurea In the text. 

Parkhurst, Howard Elmore. How to name 
the birds. N. Y.: Scribner. $1.00 net. 
Birds' calendar. N. Y.: Scribner. $1.50 

net, 
Haa 24 Uluatradona. 

Stearns, Winfrid A. New England bird 
life. 2 vols. Boston: Lee & Shepherd, 
1885-87. $5.00. 
Edited by E. Couee. 

ToRREY, Bradford. Birds in the bush. Foot- 
path way. Rambler's lease. 3 vols. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 each. 
Eseaya and etudlea of bird life In New England. One of 
the chapters In •* Blrda In the bnah" la eutlUed *'In 
the White Mountalna." 

Wnxcox, M. A. Pocket gruide to the com- 
mon land birds of New England. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepherd, 1895. 60 cents, 
with a simple color key for the Identification of 10 com- 
mon birds. 

Wright, AIarel Osgood. Birdcraft. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1895. $2.50 net, 
Deacrlbea 200 common blrda. Color key. An excellent 
book. 

and CouES, E. Citizen bird. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 1897. $1.50 net. 
Bird llfiB In plain Engllab for beginners. 

Of course, in addition, there are books, 
while not devoted entirely to bird life, that 
are useful and interesting in this connection: 
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studies of nature by such men as C: C. Ab- 
bott and F. 8. Matthews, the latter writing 
principally of our own state, in which he has 
a summer home. Neither should one forget 
£. E. Seton Thompson's story of "SilTerspot" 
the crow and bluff little "Bedru£F*' the part- 
ridge in his delightful '*Wild animals I have 
known." I also advise libraries possessing 
the Year-books of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture and the Smithsonian re- 
XK)rts of the United States National Museum 
carefully to examine such copies as they may 
have, indexing the various articles on birds. 
For instance, Bobert Ridgway has an excel- 
lent and profusely illustrated article on the 
**Humming birds," pp. 253-383 of Smithsonian 
report, U. S. N. M., 1890; R. W. Shufeldt, on 
'^Comparative oology of North America," pp, 
461-493 of the report of 1892; and F: A. Lucas 
on tjie "Tongues of birds," pp. 1001-1020, re- 
port of 1899. Hitchcock's "Geology of New 
Hampshire," v, 1, ch, 17, is useful for a list 
of New Hampshire birds. 

C. Edwasd Wbioht. 



JOSIAH HERBERT WHITTIER, 

Josiah Herbert Whittier was bom at Deer- 
field, N. H., April 26, 1860. His parents were 
Addison S. and Susan F. (Robinson) Whittier 
and he traced his ancestry back to Thomas 
Whittier, who was bom in England about 
1622. 

His education was obtained in the public 
schools of Deerfleld, at Raymond High 
School, and at Coe's Academy at Northwood. 
Upon leaving school he taught for a time. In 
October, 1882, he entered the employ of the 
Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing Company at 
East Rochester as assistant clerk, which posi- 
tion he held up to his death. 

He was elected a delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1889 as a Democrat. 
For many years previous to 1891 he had 
shown a deep interest in libraries and he was 
actively interested in the library law passed 
in that year. He was appointed upon the 
commission created by that law January 5, 
1892, and immediately elected its secretary, 
both of which positions he held at the time 
of his death. 

In 1895, through his influence, the library 



law was amended by making the support of 
town libraries by the towns compulsory. 

Mr. Whittier was one of the ofllcers of the 
East Rochester Reading^Room Association 
and a trustee of the Rochester Public Library. 

He died at Deerfleld September 13, 1899. 



THE FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

New Hampshire has been correctly termed 
••The Mother of the Free PubUc Library Sys- 
tem,"' and no prouder or worthier boast 
could be advanced by any commonwealth. 
The grovrth of free libraries, coextensive 
with the advancement of popular education, 
serves as a reliable indicator of the progress 
of a people. When libraries were conflned 
to the highly educated, aristocratic, and opu- 
lent, they were exclusively private, but as 
schools became free and resultant popular 
education followed, the demand for public 
libraries arose; hence it is that the present 
century witnessed the establishment and 
rapid growth of these twin institutionK, 
which have proven such important factors in 
the intellectual improvement of mankind, 
and, while free public libraries were of com- 
paratively recent origin in America, their 
establishment here, nevertheless, antedated 
that of any other country among English- 
speaking people. Edward Edwards, in his 
treatise on Free Town Libraries (London, 
1869), says: "In the course of the rapidly in- 
creasing attention bestowed throughout sl- 
most all parts of America upon public libra- 
ries as powerful and indispensable instru- 
ments of civilization, it could hardly fail but 
that such attention should fasten itself at 
length, sooner or later, upon the municipal 
action of incorporated towns, as offering the 
best of all machinery for making free libra- 
ries thoroughly progressive and permanent . 
This point of view came eventually into clear- 
ness and prominence, but only by very slow 
degrees." 

The precursors of the public library were 
the semi-public social libraries, which were 
owned by associations, their use being fre- 
quently restricted to membership, or a small 
charge being made for the use of books, 
while in others the free use of the books to 

1. The Library Movement In New H*mpehlre, by Loatoe 
Fits, Or»nlte Monthly, volnme 16, pen* S49. 
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the inlxabitants of the school district or town 
was given; the first of this class chartered by 
the state was the Dover Social Library, incor- 
porated in 1792. Then came the Tamworth 
Social Library, incorporated in 1796, and in 
1797 twenty libraries of this character were 
incorporated, comprising Amherst^ Bos- 
cawen, Canterbury, Chester, Cornish, Deer- 
ing, Dublin, Exeter, Fitzwilliam, Gilsum, 
Hillsborongh, Jaflrey, Lyme, Meriden, New 
Durham, Hudson, Nelson, Sanbomton, Tem- 
ple, and Wakefield and Brookfield combined; 
nearly as many more were incorporated by 
the next legislature. The Peterborough So- 
cial Library was incorporated by an act 
approved December 21, 1799. Only a very few 
of these libraries were entirely free to all the 
inhabitants, and none partook of the nature 
of a public institution supported by public 
tax; none indeed were a public library in the 
proper and accepted sense,^ and not until 
April 9, 1833, did the full fruition of the idea 
of a public library obtain, by the establish- 
ment of the Peterborough Town Library as 
the pioneer and progfenitor, which has since 
been supported from public funds and an- 
nual town appropriations, aided by private 
funds given to the town, and managed 
through officers elected by the town; a free 
public library patronized by the people and 
supported by them.* 

The new idea, exemplified in the establish- 
ment of this library, was not merely that it 



was a library to which the public had free 
access; such libraries indeed already existed; 
but the grand idea then bom into existence 
was the direct identification of the library 
with the people, who became at once its sup- 
porters as well as its patrons; being the first 
recognization anywhere, among English- 
speaking people, of the library as an institu- 
tion worthy of maintenance by public tax, 
owned and managed by the people, who 
thereby ceased to be mendicants to private 
munificence and tastes. It v^as the first step 
to take the library from the less comprehen- 
sive and less staple private control and place 
it as a public institution upon the broad and 
secure plane of municipal care; it was, in 
short, the first true public library, as the 
term has since that time been accepted and 
adopted in the United States and elsewhere. 
Until the year 1849, no law existed under 
which money could be legally raised by a 
public tax, or appropriated from any public 
fund, for the support of public libraries, 
other than that of the literary fund. This 
fimd, which is a tax on the capital stock of 
banks, was created by act of the legislature 
of 1821, and was originally intended for the 
endowment of a state university, but its pro- 
visions were changed in 1828 by an act pro- 
viding that it should be divided annually 
among the several towns, and "applied to the 
maintenance of common schools or to other 
purposes of education." Practically the same 



L ** The tenn Pabllo Library tuui oome to have a re- 
■trloted and teobnlcal meanlos. ... It la eatabUabed by 
atate lawa, la aapported by local taxation and volantaiy 
gifts, la managed aa a imbllc traat, and eveiy dtlaen of the 
titj or town which malntalna It haa an equal share In Its 
privileges." W. F. Poole, in a volnme on Poblio Librartea, 
poblisbed by the United States Bnccan of Edaoation In 1876, 
page 477. ** By town library I mean a library which la the 
property of the town itself and enjoyable by all the towns- 
people. Bnch a library muat be both freely, and of right, 
•ooeaslble and secorely permanent It moat nnlta direct 
responsibility of management with assured means of sap- 
port. No such library existed in the United Kingdom nntU 
after the passing of the * Libraries Act,' in 1860." Memoirs 
of Libraries, by Sdward ICdwards (London, 1689), page 214. 

S. John Faton, LL. D., United States OommlsBloner of 
KdooMtion, writes under date of July 2S, 1878 : ** Bo Uam» 
the Bureau Is at present advised Peterborough may rightly 
claim the honor of having established the first free town 
library in the United States." Nathaniel H. Morlsoo, LL. I>., 
Provost of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., in a let- 
ter dated Jan. 6, 1884, published In the *• Christian Beglster " 
of Jan. 17, 1884, and the ''Peterborough Tranacript" of Jan. 24, 
1884, writes : ** Permit me to correct a statement made by 

* N. P. Q.' in his notice of Bev. John Burt Wight in the 
Beglster of Jan. 8. He speaks of the Wayland Library aa 

* the oldest public library in the United States.' This Is a 



mistake by many years. The Wayland Library waa fbunded 
in 1848 (see 'Public Libraries in the United States,' page 1884) 
while the town library of Peterborough, N. H., waa estab- 
lished by vote of the town. April 9, 1888. See Dr. Albert 
Smith's 'History of Peterborough,' page 118, where the 
question of priority in free public libraries la fully discussed. 
The honor of having suggested, advocated, and carried 
through the Peterborough town meeting this important 
measure, which established the first f^ee public library in 
the world— that is. the first library supported by public 
taxation, and free to all the Inhabitants of the district taxed, 
—belongs, as I well remember, to Kev. Ablel Abbot, D. D., 
then the Unitarian minister of that town, an earnest friend 
of education, of .public improvements, and of all good 
worka, many of which, like the library, the academy, the 
trees along the village street,and aome of the public roads, 
planted by a * Tree Society,' founded by him, still surylve 
to attest the wisdom, the seal, the beneficent influence, and 
the active usefulness of this good paator, whose memory Is 
yet fresh and green In the hearts of the smaU surviving 
remnant of thoae who profited by his instructions. The 
honor of having founded the first free public library on this 
planet— the proudest event in their history— cannot be taken 
flrom the town that passed the vote April 9, 18SS, or from 
the man in whose fertile brain the measure originated, with- 
out positive proof that such a library had been tstabllshed 
elsewhere previous lo that vote." 
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lan^age was continued in all the reyisions 
of the statutes down to the adoption of the 
Public Statutes of 1891, when the clause, "or 
to other purposes of education,*' was elimin- 
ated; hence, no authority is now given for 
the appropriation of any part of the literary 
fund for any but strictly school purposes. 
It was under this act of 1821, creatingr this 
fund, that the public library— being" deemed 
a ''purpose of education," as contemplated 
by the legislature — ^was given, by vote of the 
town, part of the literary fund. Two years 
after the establishment of this library the 
library committee, in 1835, reported: ''We 
think that the money could not have been 
better appropriated by the town for the pur- 
poses of education, as those who have left 
the common schools have the means of con- 
tinuing^ their education, and all who have 
leisure have advantages of improvement." 
No other town in the state had adopted this 
interpretation, afterwards so universally 
accepted, of the act of 1821, and none took 
advantage of its provisions for the support of 
a public library until long afterwards. It 
was the success of the Peterborough Town 
Library and the recognization of the jtistice 
and wisdom of the principle there enunci- 
ated, — ^namely, that a public library should 
be supported by the public, — ^which led up to 
the special act embodying this theory.^ Thus, 
on July 7, 1849, an act of the legislature was 
approved, "providing for the establishment 
of public libraries," being the first legislative 
act of its character in the United States'; 
under this law most of the older public libra- 



ries of our state have been established and 
since continued by direct taxation. 

The matter of disposing of Peterborough's 
share of the literary fund waa a subject of 
much discussion in town meetings from the 
time of its creation, in 1821, to the time of the 
establishment of the town library, April 9, 
1899, when the following votes were passed: 

**Vot€d, That out of the money to be raised 
the present year from the state treasurer on 
account of the literary fund of the town, as 
to make the principal thereof amount to 
seven hundred and^ fifty dollars, to remain a 
pennanent fund. 

''Voted, That the remainder to be raised 
from the state treasury, together with the 
interest of said fund, be apprc^riated the 
present year. 

''Voted, That the portion of the literary 
fund and the interest thereof be appropri- 
ated this year; be divided among the small 
school districts, and applied to the purchase 
of hooka for a town library:' • 

At this meeting a committee vras chosen to 
make the division and to "manage the con- 
cerns of the library." Books were purchased, 
and the library opened as a free public li- 
brary that year and the nucleus of this insti- 
tution was on that date permanently estab- 
lished. For sixteen years it was maintained 
from the annual appropriation from the lit- 
erary fund. The act of 1849, however, en- 
abled the town to raise by direct tax addi- 
tional money for this purpose, and these two 
sources of income were continued down to 
the adoption of the statute of 1891, since 



L *■ Peterbo r ongh, la 183S, voted to employ a certain sum 
of money (which, hmvtog been raised by state taxation on 
banks, was dlstrUmted to the towns by the state to be need 
for some educational porpoee) In the pnrchase of books for 
a town Hbraiy to be free to the people of the town. This 
action antedates by sixteen years the first law (that of New 
Hampshire) providing for town support of libraries, and It 
srems qalte Ukely that It does present the first case of a free 
library supported toy public foods. ... In the absence 
of direct eyldenoe for or against the theory. It Is easy to be- 
Iteve that the snccess of this experiment was largely Instru- 
mental In bringing about the legislation of 1M9, by which 
New Hampehlre. first of aU the states, fitvored the estab- 
lishment of free town libraries.'* Public Libraries In Amer- 
ica, by wmiam I. Fletcher, pages 102 and lOt. 

t, ** New Hampshire gained the honor of leadership by 
enacting a law In 1S49 authorising towns to grant money 
to establish and maintain public libraries, the amount of 
such grants being fixed by the voters of the respective 



towns. libraries so formed and maintained are exempt 
ftom taxation. Before the passage of this law the town of 
Peterborough had, toy a vote ot April 9, 18SS, established a 
town library, and In that year set apart ftom Its share of 
bank tax, the proceeds of which are distributed among the 
towns of the state to be used tor literary purpoees, 9M.94, to 
buy books." Public Libraries, by John Eaton, LL. D., Com- 
missioner of JCducatlon (Washington, 1876), part 1, page 447. 
S. ** The wording of these votes seems very obscure. The 
foot Intended to be opnveyed was, no doubt, this : — (let) 
That of the money heretofore received by the town on ac- 
count of the literary fund, with enough of this year's re- 
ceipts to make |750, be formed Into, and remain, a perma- 
nent fond, as It Is at the present time, (id) That what re- 
mains after completing this fond, be appropriated, with In- 
terest on said fond, the present year. (Sd) Is a repetition 
of the last vote with the following : to be divided among 
small school districts, and applied to the purchase of books 
for a town library." Peterborough Town History, psge 118. 
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which time the annual town appropriation, 
and the income from funds giYen to the town 
containing the stipulation that they shall be 
in addition only to the annual appropriation 
for the benefit of the libary, have been sufB- 
cient to support it under its present progres- 
siTe management^ it being the first in the 
state to adopt, in 1834, and continue to the 
present time, the policy of keeping the 
library open every Sunday.^ The first 
printed catalogue of the books in this 
library was published in 1837; it was a little 
three and a half by six inch, sixteen page 
pamphlet, and catalogued 579 volumes. 

Care has been taken, under its recent man- 
agement, to have this public town library 
what its founders intended and what its title 
implies, — namely, public, as referring to the 
entire body of the people composing the 
inhabitants of the town, — without special 
reference to any one religious, political, or 
social class; public, not alone in the fact that 
all have free • access thereto, but public, in 
having those books which that public read. 
This is as it should be in all our public libra- 
ries. When the word public or town is used, 
as here, with reference to property, it de- 
scribes the use to which the property ought 
to be applied, and the character in which it 
must be held. If, in its management and the 
selection of books, the demands of any par- 
ticular class is regarded to the exclusion, or 
without an equal consideration, of the re- 
quirements of another class of the taxpay- 
ers, it is not in its true sense a public library, 
and its name is a misnomer in spirit and sub- 
stance; the intelligent cosmopolitan tastes of 
the community in the selection of good, cul- 
tivating, moral books, which all will read, 
must be regarded in conducting a public 
library which is dependent for its support on 
a public tax. If this rule is not followed, 
and the more contracted policy adopted, it is 
not what its name indicates, its support by 
public tax is vnrong, it is a perversion of the 
money taken from the people, and is, in a 



moral sense at least, a breach of trust. While 
Peterborough cannot claim that its public 
library is the pioneer of this correct policy, 
it can be said, however, that it is at the pres- 
ent time adopted here, and all intelligent 
classes composing the population of the 
town can here find good books, suited to 
their particular tastes. Religious, political, 
and social classes can each have libraries 
with books exclusively of their own particu- 
lar selection and to suit their own special 
tastes, but a public library must never be 
conducted along these lines; it must have 
good books for all classes of their taxpayers. 

The Peterborough Town Library now occu- 
pies a very commodious and substantial 
building, erected in 1892 through the munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Nancy S. Foster of Chicago and 
William H. Smith of Alton, HI., both natives 
of the town, and George S. Morison of New 
York, on land donated by its citizens,* and 
was dedicated October 4, 1893. An illus- 
tration of this building, with some facts re- 
lating to the history of the library, can be 
found in the report of the State Board of 
Library Commissioners for 1894, and an illus- 
tration of the building on page 213, volume 
18, of the "Granite Monthly"; a further 
description is given in the excellent little 
pamphlet, published in 1893, by Miss Mary 
Morison, which gives an interesting history 
of the library from its inception to the date 
of occupancy of its present modem build- 
ing; in the "Peterborough Transcript" of 
January 14, 1886, can also be found some 
data, compiled by the writer of this article, 
relating to the history and management of 
the library. This library is not only an 
honor to the town, but will ever remain, in 
an historical sense at least, a lasting pride to 
every inhabitant of our state. 

Thus it can truthfully be said that not only 
was our state the pioneer in the establish- 
ment of the free public library system, and 
the first to enact a law authorizing the rais- 
ing of money by public tax for its support. 



1. Qranlte Monthly, volame 18, page 328. 

S. The land on which the library stands, at the comer of 
ICaln and Concord streets, was parohased in 1878 by Person 
0. Cheney, James Scott, Fev. A. M. Pendleton, Charles 
Scott, Fxra IC. ^'Inlth, Charles H. Brooks, Charles P. Rich- 
ardson, Frederick Livingston, Benjamin L. Winn, and John 
R. Miller, each paying f77. The first seven shares were do- 



nated. Charles H. Brooks parcbased Frederick Living- 
ston's share and donated that in addition to the one orlgi. 
nally held by him. A popalar subscription was gotten op 
and the shares of Benjamin L. Winn and John R. Miller 
were parcbased f^m those two gentlemen and donated. By 
deed dated March 18, I88S, the land was transferred to the 
tmstees according to the vote of the town of March 15, 1882. 
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bnt it can also be said that it was the first to 
establish — during its colonial days — a state 
library/ and the first also, in 1839, to incor- 
porate a state library association.* Surely 
the library history of our state is one of 
which its citizens can justly be proud. 

James F. Bbennan. 



LIBRARY EXTENSION IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

This may seem like carrying coals to New- 
castle, but I trust I shall be able to make 
clear my situation. We are accustomed to 
think of New England as well supplied with 
libraries and schools, where the per cent of 
illiteracy is low and the per cent of culture 
is high. But what are the facts? 

We are told that the conditions are very 
different from those in the Mississippi val- 
ley; that we have no large masses of illiter- 
ate foreigners to teach; that paternalism will 
not go; that private benevolence will make 
up for any defects and deficiencies of the 
state; that we have libraries in every city, 
town, or village. But what are the facts? 

Without mentioning localities we find such 
large bodies of foreigners that signs in rail- 
way stations are in a foreign tongue, a thing 
I have not seen in seven of the Mississippi 
states with all their heterogeneous popula- 
tion. In one city I can count Arabians, 
Armenians, Chinese, French-Canadians, Ger- 
mans, Greeks, Irish, Finns, Italians, Jews, 
Norwegians, Spanish, Swedes, Turks. These 
people must all be reached and civilized, and 
we have our share of the responsibility. 
Suppose every town in this commonwealth 
has its library but seven. What does that 
mean? More than fifty per cent were better 
off without their libraries and using another 
and larger one near by or supplied by travel- 

L *' Few Hampshire took the lead in the eetabllsbment 
of A fltate Library. The flist legislative grant for the object 
was made whUat the state was still a colony, altbODgh on 
Ihe eve of independence. More than forty years passed be- 
fore the example set at Concord, by the state of New Hamp- 
shire, was imitated. In or aboot the year 1818, Pennsylva- 
nia established its state library at Harriaburg. In 18ie. or in 
1817, Ohio followed by establishing a state library in Its chief 
dty, Colambos. In 1818 that of New York was established 
St Albany.'* Free Town Libraries, by Bdward Edwards, 
page 277. 

1 The Library Movement In New Hampshire, by Louise 
Flex. Granite Monthly, volume l/», page »% 



ing libraries, kept, not at some church or 
out of the way schoolhouse, but at the post- 
ofllce. 

There is just as much isolation and solitude 
among the farmers of New England as there 
is among the lumber camps of Wisconsin or 
the prairie dwellers of Iowa. As to paternal- 
ism, I think it is much more paternalism to 
give one hundred dollars by the state for an- 
other one hundred dollars by the town than 
it is to send a traveling library to be renewed 
once in three or six months. 

As to private benevolences we note, first of 
all, that there is hardly a college in New 
England but has gladly accepted State aid at 
some time or other. Second, we note that 
the 8tat« does not depend on private benevo- 
lences for state libraries, public libraries, 
public schools, insane hospitals and prisons, 
and why should it do so for traveling libra- 
ries? 

Now as to the need: 

1. More inspiration. Notice, I do not say 
inspection. We have dozens of libraries 
which are like the church of Sardis in Rev- 
elations — "I know thy works, that thou hast 
a name that thou livest, and art dead.'* One 
of my friends in a late letter says, "I am con- 
vinced that not half of the so-called libraries 
that are classed in our reports about libraries 
are really of any educational value in the 
communities in which they are situated. 
They are so dead that it is scarcely worth 
while to send them library literature, because 
such literature is thrown away upon its re- 
ceipt. There seems to be only one effective 
way of reacliing them, and that is by per- 
sonal effort.*' I have visited some dozens of 
libraries since I have been living in New Eng- 
land, and, large and small, I find some of the 
deadest institutions possible. Few or no 
new books, no new methods, no go, no life in 
them. Each state needs a forceful, tactful 
woman in the field all the time for the benefit 
of the small libraries. 

2. More modem methods in these libra- 
ries. The librarians should be instructed and 
helped on the spot, not have advice per mail. 
Most of them do not know there is such a 
thing as a state library commission, and if 
they do it conveys no helpful idea to their 
minds. They do not think of writing to it 
for advice. They are groping along in a 
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most pathetic way, conBcioua of a loss of 
power, conscious of misdirected energjt but 
not knowing what to do. They do not know 
what does ail thenu How can a sick person 
diagnose his case and ask for the right rem- 
edy? They need some one to yisit them and 
help them on the spot. Tes, I mean help, 
not criticise; inspire, not discourage them. 
These states can well support summer 
schools, as does Wisconsin, for the librarians 
of small libraries, of course taking care that 
it is not attended by some one trying to take 
a short cut to the library course by a few 
weeks' work. 

3. A system of trsTeling libraries in each 
state lent out from the state library. These 
should go to the farmhouses and postofflces, 
not the literary clubs and schools in villages 
and cities already owning public libraries. 
This can be done with slight expense to the 
state, following the Ohio plan, not the New 
York plan. I studied the Ohio plan on the 
spot in Columbus for three months in 1898. 
Over one hundred libraries were sent out with 
no extra appropriations and no extra expense 
to the state other than a few dollars for 
hinges and locks for the boxes. There were 
many duplicates in the state library, and then 
from their book fund, instead of buying rare 
and costly books too valuable to be circulated, 
they bought useful and popular books. The 
boxes were made at one of the state institu- 
tions, and as I have said, the extra expense 
was for fastenings. These libraries took 
such a hold on the people that there was no 
trouble in getting an appropriation for them, 
and now they have eight hundred and eigh- 
ty-eight libraries in circulation. The avei^ 
age cost of these libraries is not over a dollar 
a volume. One thousand dollars a year will 
put twenty fifty-volume libraries on the road 
or forty twenty-five-volume libraries, to the 
great delight, instruction, and solace of peo- 
ple who have been shut out from the use of 
good books. With good roads, trolley lines, 
private telephone lines, rural mail delivery, 
the traveling library acts most eflBciently In 
destroying the monotony of farm life, and 
also tends to keep the young people at home 
and in some small measure turn the tide of 
population from the cities to the country. 

4. Last, but not least, we need more 
good fellowship among librarians all over 



New England. We are responsible each for a 
certain per cent of enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion. Let each individual do all possible to 
help along the cause. Enlist your repre- 
sentative and senator in the good work. 
Send him literature; write to him; show him 
your library. All of the New England states 
have library commissions of unsalaried peo- 
ple, so no strength needs to be wasted in 
securing that. In so much you are superior 
to many of our newer states. Having the 
commission, do not let the work stop there, 
but aim to supplement their work. Help 
your neighbor by all possible means and so 
bring on the good times when all may read 
and be enlightened and strengthened. 

O. £. WlBB. 



THE STATE LIBRARY. 

TRUSTEGS. 
Qeorqe C. Oilmore, Chairman, Manchester. 



William D. Chandler, 
C. Edwabd Wbioht, 
Abthub H. Chase, Librarian, 



Concord. 

Whitefield. 

Concord. 



The plan of loaning the books in the state 
library (except law books) to individuals 
through the public libraries of the towns has 
now been in operation nearly four years and 
has proved successful. There has been a 
gradual increase in the number of patrons as 
well as of books loaned. Believing that there 
are still many persons who do not under- 
stand the system and its advantages, we give 
a brief description thereof. 

A citizen of this state desiring to consult 
any books in the state library (except law 
books) may make application for such books 
at the public library in his or her town. 
Such application being forwarded by the 
public librarian to the state librarian the 
books will be sent to the public library to be 
by it loaned to the citizen for two weeks, 
under the same rules as it loans its own vol- 
umes. The only expense to the citizen is the 
cost of sending the books to and returning 
them from the public library, which seldom 
exceeds fifty cents. When it is known that 
the state library is especially rich in books 
upon history, science, agriculture, education, 
and most reference subjects the opportunity 
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for ttady and leaming that is held out to the 
citizen is easily nnderstood. 

A card catalogue of the entire miacellane- 
ona department of the state library will be 
completed this year. Upon its completion it 
will be printed and a copy of the printed 
catalogue filed in each library in the state. 
When this is accomplished the system of 
loaning will practically bring the state li- 
brary to the very door of every citizen of the 
state. 

A strong movement is being made to hare 
books sent by libraries admitted to second- 
class postal rates (one cent per pound). If 
such a law should be passed by congress it 
would reduce the cost of sending books 
under this loaning system to practically two 
cents a book. 

Altogether the present outlook for this 
system is very bright. Librarians are urged 
to bring it to the attention of their patrons 
and influence them to use it. 



N. H. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting, held at the state 
library January 31, was of a business nature. 
The officers elected were as follows: 

President, Mr. Charles S. Pratt of Warner; 
Tice-presidents, Miss Florence E. Whitcher of 
Manchester, Miss Hattie L. Johnson of Bei^ 
lin; secretary, Miss Grace Blanchard of Con- 
cord; treasurer, Mr. Herbert W. Denio of 
Concord. 

It is hoped to hold a large and live meeting 
of the association in warm weather. If any 
town would like it held in its locality, write 
to the secretary to that effect. Nobody ever 
regrets going to one of these association 
meetings. The annual membership fee is 
fifty cents, and can be sent at any time to the 
treasurer. 



NOTES. 

Orer 90,000 books were given out at the de- 
livery desk alone of the Concord Public 
Library last year. 

A library building has been offered to the 
town of Meredith, and action upon the offer 
is to be taken at the town meetfng in March. 



Mrs. H. P. Famham of New York has pre- 
sented a memorial library building to the 
town of Dublin. It is to be built of native 
stone and to be ready for occupancy next 
.winter. 

Free public libraries have recently been 
established in the towns of Chichester and 
08sipee,and the board of library commission- 
ers have supplied one hundred dollars' worth 
of books to each library under the law. 

The Library Art Club was started in Massa- 
chusetts in 1897, and now has thirty beauti- 
ful exhibits which it loans for periods of two 
weeks to subscribers. Any library is eligible 
to membership in the club on payment of the 
annual dues. 

'I?he Concord Public Library is also a sub- 
scriber to this Art Club. The next exhibit 
to be made in its rooms is to be a fine collec- 
tion of Alpine and Caucasian views, loaned 
by the Appalachian Mountain Club to the 
Library Art Club. 

The record of the Exeter Public Library for 
the year ending February 15, 1900, is as fol- 
lows: Circulation, 30,413; cards issued (new), 
473; number of cards issued, 3,165; number 
of books added, 561; gifts, books 63, pam- 
phlets 94 (exclusive of government publica- 
tions) ; patrons of reading room, about 13,000. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Winnie I. James, assistant librarian at the 
Concord Public Library, to Mr. George W. C. 
Stockwell, librarian of the Atheneum at 
Westfield, Mass. Mr. Stockwell is a graduate 
of the Albany Library School, and in 1895 
catalogued and generally reorganized the 
public library at Concord. 

One of the local clubs of Keene, the "Fort- 
nightly," has presented the library with a 
year's subscription to the "Library Art 
Club," and three very interesting collections 
of pictures have been exhibited during the 
past winter. At the present time there is a 
set of oil paintings, the work of the New 
Hampshire artist, Phelps, on exhibition in 
the art room. 

The Woman's Club of Concord is about to 
send out a small traveling library of recent 
interesting books. If any New Hampshire 
town without any library, or with only an 
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inadequate one, would like to be put on the 
list of libraries to be favored by a six months* 
loan of this boxful, please communicate with 
the chairman of the club committee, Mrs. 
Howard A. Kimball, Concord, N. H. 

It is a matter of regret that the trustees of 
the Whitefield Public Library found it neces- 
sary to discontinue the publication of their 
quarterly bulletin. It has occupied an ex- 
ceptionally high position among the library 
bulletins of the country and its loss will be 
felt outside the state as well as in it. The 
fact that it is the first and only publication of 
its kind in New Hampshire is a fact of espe- 
cial interest. 

The Pillsbury Free Library at Warner has 
had a prosperous year, as shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics: Number of books in the 
Ubrary February 15, 1900, not including pub- 
lic documents, 7,202; accessions during the 
year, by purchase 191,by gifts, including pub- 
Uc documents, 117, by binding 22; pamphlets 
added, 146; number of cards issued, 519; num- 
ber of books given out, 7,751; number of peri- 
odicals given out, 904; number of magazines 
and newspapers taken, 15; sent by pubUsh- 
ers, 10; furnished by friends, 11. 

The following rules adopted at the Keene 
Public Library are of interest: New lK>oka for 
the current year are exposed on an open 
counter so that patrons may select for them- 
selves. Selections of books for boys and 
girls, and also books on special subjects, or 
on current topics, are also kept in an open 
case, where the public can examine them at 
their convenience. Teachers are allowed to 
make a selection of books to be kept for a 
limited time on shelves in the reference room 
for the use of their pupils. 

The Keene Public Library, which now num- 
bers 10,795 volumes, occupies a fine three- 
story brick building, the gift to the city of 
the late Edward Carrington Thayer. The 
lower fioor is occupied by the delivery room, 
ladies* and gentlemen's reading rooms, refer- 
ence room, and stack-room, all fitted up with 
modern furniture and conveniences. On the 
second floor are the trustees' room, art 
rooms, and magazine room; and on the third 



floor are a lecture hall, public document 
room, and storerooma. The total circulatioa • 
last year was 33,212 volumes, at an average of 
112 volumes per day. The largest number of . 
books given out in one day was 323, on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1899. 

The Pillsbury Free Library at Warner has 
removed the age limit of twelve years, and in 
no library of its size is more consideration 
given to the needs of young people and chil- 
dren. Already there are more than 1,000 vol- 
umes especially for them. Traveling libra- 
ries for the use of the children are about to 
be introduced into every school district in 
town. These are made possible by the 
income from the Poster fund. Continued 
efforts have been made to induce students 
and teachers to avail themselves of the re- 
sources of the library vdth gratifying results. 
Help is always given, and the shelves are 
made free to any person who is investigating 
special subjects. 

From the forthcoming report of the pub- 
lic library at Berlin we glean a few items. 
Two hundred and twenty volumes have been 
added during the year, bringing the total up 
to 2,800 books now on the shelves. During 
the year just closed, 13,771 volimies have 
been borrowed, an average of 45 per day. 
The library is open every day in the week 
except Sunday. More has been accomplished 
in the schools the past year than ever before. 
Teachers take a selection of 20 books, keep 
them two weeks or more, and loan them 
among pupils. This has been done regularly 
in the grammar grades since September, and 
has noticeably increased the number of boy 
readers and visitors to the institution. 
Among notable books added the past year 
are Winsor's Critical History of the United 
States, several authorities on the develop- 
ment of the **Northwest," and a large num- 
ber of books supplementing the work in the 
schools. Miss Johnson says she has been 
'*chasing the teachers for the last flve years 
and is at last beginning to catch them.** 
Most of the preparation of lessons in history 
in the upper classes in the high school is now 
done at the library. The ladies of the various 
churches recently gave the proceeds of a sup- 
per, about sixty-five dollars, to the library. 
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BOARD OP LIBRARY COiiniSSIONBRS. 

Edwabd H. Gujcan, Chairman, Exeter. 

Gbobgb T. Cbuft, Bethlehem. 

HosEA W. Pabkeb, Claremont. 

James F. BBXunxAK, Peterborougrh. 

Abthub H. Chabb^ Secretary, Concord. 

The board of library commiflsioners have 
been several times called npon to g^ve their 
opinion as to the best encyclopedia for a 
small library. There is a question prelim- 
inary to this which shonld first be very care- 
fully considered by library oflGlcials, i, e., is 
it best to purchase an encyclopedia for the 
small library? The income of the average 
library in this state is in no way commen- 
surate with the work it has to perform. 
Usually the expense of running the library 
has to be deducted from it and the amount 
remaining for the actual purchase of books 
in any one year seldom exceeds one hundred 
dollars. To buy an encyclopedia means the 
expenditure of at least one third this 
amount. The board believe that the advan- 
tages obtained from the purchase of such a 
work do not warrant the expenditure. 

Encyclopedias seldom prove satisfactory 
to the general public. They are inaccurate, 
unwieldy, difficult to understand, and quick- 
ly out of date. If they are intended to be 
exhaustive the articles prove so long and dry 
that the person becomes discouraged before 
he reaches the fact he is looking for. If 
they are condensed the chances are very 



large that the information he most needs has 
been omitted. The result is that he seldom 
goes to them a second time for information. 

The board do not wish to be understood as 
undervaluing the importance of encyclo- 
pedias. To the student and all who under- 
stand the use of them they are of great 
value. In what they have said above they 
refer to persons inexperienced in their use. 

They believe the patrons of the library 
will be much better served by using the 
money that an encyclopedia would cost in 
the purchase of books, popular in their na- 
ture and at the same time accurate, upon 
subjects most likely to be called for. In this 
way the library will grow along lines that 
are in touch with the minds of the people, 
and the error will not be committed of plac- 
ing upon the shelves at an excessive relative 
cost a work which will seldom be used. 



The board desire to thank librarians for 
their promptness in filling out and return- 
ing the statistical blanks for the current two 
years. Pull tables will be made up from 
these statistics and printed in the biennial 
report of the state library. 



The Manchester Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences has issued the first number of a 
monthly bulletin under the title of "Nature 
Study." It is to be "devoted to the encour- 
agement of the study of Nature in her varied 
aspects — of the rocks, the birds, the fiowers, 
and all the- multitude of living things that 
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crawl or swim or walk or fly." The first 
number of this bulletin is very creditable, 
and indicates that the publication as a whole 
is to be of especial value to those of our citi- 
zens who while not having had the advan- 
tages of higher education are interested in 
nature and desire to study it. The libraries 
of the state would do well to place this peri- 
odical upon their shelves. Its cost is fifty 
cents a year. 



THE IMPORTANCE OP LOCAL MATERIAL 
IN TOWN UBRARIE5. 

No one who is interested in libraries can 
fail to notice the increasing attention given 
to collecting books on special subjecta. For 
instance, the Boston Public Library, among 
its numerous distinctive departments, has 
its early Americana, its Bowditch library of 
works on astronomy and mathematics, its 
collection of music and books about music, 
that of publications concerning the Civil 
War, etc. Cambridge and Concord, Mass., 
give particular attention to native authors. 
Our own Concord has its Shakespeare room. 

In many private libraries also the taste of 
the owners for some specialty has led to the 
accumulation of much valuable material, 
both printed and in manuscript. Dr. Samuel 
A. Green has been indefatigable in securing 
everything relating to Dr. Franklin. The 
"hobby" of Mr. Edwin F. Bice, whose gener- 
ous donation to Exeter is fresh in our 
minds, is Napoleon Bonaparte. The recent 
gift of Col. T. W. Higginson to Boston Pub- 
lic Library of books on the history of woman 
is characteristic of the man. The late la- 
mented Mr. Joseph A. Stickney of Great 
Falls was an example of unwearied perse- 
verance in his efforts to complete what he 
called ••my New Hampshire library." He 
was not only a patient but a hopeful seeker, 
believing that ••everything comes to him 
who waits"; and like Thoreau he was pretty 
sure to find what he was searching for. In 
one of his last letters to a friend who had 
helped him to a pamphlet he said: ••I have 
waited years for this report; now I can get 
my volumes bound." 

Only libraries with large incomes, or with 
endowments for the purpose, can gratify 
this taste to any extent. The smaller ones 
need all their funds to meet current ex- 



penses, and for the purchase of up-to-date 
books on subjects adapted to the needs of 
their patrons, and the demand is always 
greater than the supply, as every librarian 
knows. 

But there is one thing any library can do, 
no matter how small, no matter how obscure, 
no matter how limited in means, and it is of 
vital consequence. To state the matter in 
few words, it is collecting and preserving 
everything available of a local character. 

Througiiout the country men and women 
are writing town histories and preparing 
genealogies. Urgent inquiries are continu- 
ally coming from far and near, to town 
clerks and church clerks, to selectmen, 
elderly people and others, asking about some 
ancestor or other relative, some boundary, 
landmark, or birthplace. Occasionally the 
questions can be answered at once; but too 
often it is almost impossible to obtain any 
reliable information. The persons who 
could have told are no longer living. The 
dates and the essential facts cannot be found. 
The records and documents have perhaps 
gone to the junk shops. The difficulty of 
getting hold of any tangible evidence, the 
perplexities growing out of misstatements 
and gr^esswork, are known only to those 
who have been applied to for help in such 
cases. 

Here is where the librarian can do work 
for the future. No time is to be lost in 
encouraging the older inhabitants of the 
town to put on paper (or dictate) the remi- 
niscences of their early life, of the customs 
and events of former times. Some of them 
have kept diaries, or made memoranda of 
facts that may be of importance; the chances 
are that they will be. Get everything of that 
kind that you can. Follow the advice of that 
eminent antiquarian before referred to, — Dr. 
Green, — ••Accept everything,** You will not 
be likely to be overburdened with manu- 
script. There will be some chaff, but a good 
deal of wheat. 

Another line of work is of a different char- 
acter; namely, saving at the time the printed 
notices posted in public places. One libra- 
rian of my acquaintance keeps on the look- 
out for advertisements of sales of real estate, 
notices of auctions, church and society en- 
tertainments, festivals, lectures, concerts, 
and the like. These may seem trivial and 
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insignificant, but they, likewise, may come 
into use hereafter. 

Every chnrch has its manual, its list of 
members, and its printed order of exercises 
for special occasions. Different societies 
and organizations have their rules and regru- 
lations and reports. Schools have their 
catalogues and their many programs for 
graduation,* reunions, Arbor day, and other 
obserrances. 

Every town and presidential election 
brings out circular letters and pamphlets 
from men in the different parties. These 
pass out of mind after the excitement is over. 
The broadsides, calls for caucuses, flag rais- 
ings, stump speaking, ratifications and jolli- 
fications, are of a like ephemeral nature. If 
not secured at the moment they are gone 
forever; if preserved they will show in future 
what was going on at a given time, and who 
were the participants. 

If the librarian is on the alert she can 
come into possession of many papers of this 
class; and they should be put away in en- 
velopes or pamphlet cases and carefully 
labelled. There should be some nook in the 
library where all such matter can be kept 
together, in a safe place but easily accessible, 
for some one will have occasion to refer to 
them. Not long ago, on the occurrence of a 
quarter century anniversary of a school, not 
a copy of the first catalogue could be found, 
and the librarian was depended upon to 
"save the situation.** 

Since beginning this paper an elderly lady 
has informed the writer that she spends 
some of her leisure time in making a scrap 
book of obituaries — a gn^esome subject for 
lonely hours I She thinks they will be of 
interest to some one by and by. Another 
lady has been saving for years newspaper 
items relating to the town; these she pastes 
on sheets of manila paper ready for binding. 
They will eventually go into the library. 

As a matter of course, files of local news- 
papers will be put into durable binding, and 
also kept there for reference. The same 
thing is true of town reports. In our own 
library we have a full set» the only one 
known to be in existence unless the state 
librarian has completed his. The numbers 
are handsomely bound (in their covers), and 
are kept under lock and key. They are re- 



peatedly consulted to settle some disputed 
question. 

It is very desirable, so far as possible— and 
painstaking can bring about wonderful re- 
sults—to obtain sketches of the lives of all 
authors bom in the town, and those who 
have been at any time residents, with lists 
of their publications and copies of the same. 
It will surprise any one who has not looked 
into the subject, to see how many names 
there are of people who come into the 
bibliography of any given place. In my own 
town (a comparatively small one) the list of 
men and women who have had books, ser- 
mons, speeches, etc., printed is more than 
forty. This does not include the many who 
write only for magazines and newspapers. 

In not a few of the towns of New Hamp- 
shire there are remains of early libraries, 
volumes still extant which have survived the 
changes and perils of three or four genera- 
tions. These should be rescued from their 
oblivion in dusty garrets. It is a matter of 
personal pride to be able to say that in this 
town a "Social Library*' of about sixty vol- 
umes was incorporated in 1800, and that fif- 
teen of these venerable books have been 
found, an explanatory inscription made on 
their fiy-leaves, and they now have a place 
in one of the alcoves of the modem library 
building, in company with a few survivors 
of a small "Church library,'* founded nearly 
as long ago. 

It is to be hoped that these few suggfes- 
tions will stimulate librarians to engage in 
this exceedingly important work of hunting 
up and properly caring for everything of a 
local nature. They will be obliged to give 
it their own personal attention. They must 
expect to do it without pay, and often with- 
out thanks or appreciation, except from the 
rare few who share the comradeship of fel- 
low-laborers. But the future historian will 
bless their names. 

Mabt Babtlbtt Habbib. 



By the will of the late Josephine Brodhead 
$10,000 has been left to the town of South 
Newmarket for a public library, upon condi- 
tion that the name of the town shall be 
changed to Newflelds. The name was so 
changed by the legislature of 1805. The 
private library of the late Mr. Brodhead is 
also given. 
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BIBUOQRAPHIBS. 

NOTB.— The board of library commlMlonerB Intend to 
make this department a permanent featare of the Bulletin. 
No exhaoative Usti of booka wUl be given, bot rather aeleo- 
tlona of those books opon each snbfect p r es e nt e d which are 
best adapted for porohase by the smaller libraries beoaose of 
their aooorate treatment of soch sobleot In a manner so 
easily nndsrstood and Interestinc as to appealto the ayeraca 
rsader. 

n. THB INSECTS. 

The last twenty years has seen a great 
awakening of interest in the study of the 
world of living beings. The insects have re- 
ceived a fair share of the attention this inter- 
est has brought about, and many books have 
been published treating of their strange life- 
histories. As yet American readers have to 
look to English authors for a considerable 
proportion of this literature, but the num- 
ber of good and distinctively American books 
upon the subject is yearly increasing. 

The following list includes such books as 
seem likely to be found useful for small 
libraries. It does not include the economic 
works which are reserved for another list. 

Badenooh, L. N. Bomance of the insect 
world. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1894. $1.25. 

An excellent popular book tj an Xngllah author. 

BuTLEB, Edwabd A. Our household insects. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1896. $1.25. 
The best aoooant available of Insects found In and about 
houses. 

CASFiarncB, Oeobge H. Insects, their struc- 
ture and life. London: J. M. Dent & Co., 
1899. $1.50. 
A good general book treating of Insects trom many points 
of view. 

CoHSTOCK, John Hbnbt, and Anna Bots- 
FOBD. A manual for the study of insects. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Co., 

1895. $3.50. 

The one Indispensable book for American students. It 
should be supplemented. If possible, by Paokard'a Text- 
book. 

Comstock, John Hsnbt. Insect life. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. $1.50. 
An admirable manual for field study. 

Cbaqin, Belle S. Our insect friends and 
foes. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.75. 
DIsousBlons on collecting, preserving, and studying ln« 



FUBNXAUX, W. life in ponds and streams. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Lon^T* 
mans. Green & Co., 1896. $2.50. 
A good popular account of aquatic animals, tndnding ta- 



Habbbs, Thaddeus WnJUAic A treatise on 
insects injurious to vegetation. New 
York: Orange Judd & Co. $4.00. 
This classic wotk Is still one of the best books on New 



Holland, W. J. The butterfly book. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co., 1898. 
$3.00 ite^. 
The colored plates In this book are exquWte. By thena 

one can Identliy practksallj all our butterflies. 

Einoslet, John drEBLiNO (Editor). The 
Biverside natural history. Vol. n. 
Crustacea and insects. 
A good general account of American Insects by various 



MLkLL, L. C. The natural history of aquatic 
insects. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1895. $1.50. 
The best book on aquatic Insects, although dealing prima* 

rll7 with English species. 

Packabd, Alphsus S. A text-book of ento- 
mology. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1898. $4.00. 
This Is the standard modem text-book that treats of In- 
sects ttom the point of view of rtructnre. 

ScuDDEB, Samuel Hubbabd. Every-day but- 
terflies. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. $1.50. 
An admirable book ; It supplements Holland's Butterflj 
book, by giving biographies. 
Frail children of the air. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
A series of admirable chapters upon butterflies In their 
general relations. 

Shabp and Sedgwick. Cambridge natural 

history. Vols. V and VI. Insects and 

peripatus. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1895. $3.50 and $4.00. 

These two volumes furnish the most complete single dl8> 

cusslon of Insects that has yet been published. 

Weed, Culbenob Moobeb. The life histories 
of American insects. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1897. $1.50. 
A series of short sketches of common American forms. 
Stories of insect life. First series. Bos- 
ton: Qinn & Co., 1897. 30 cents. 

MUBTFELDT, MABY E., Ofld CLABBNOX MoOBES 

Weed. Stories of insect life. Second 
series. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1899. 30 
cents. 
Thsse two little books are primarily Intended for use In 
connection with nature studies In the lower schools. 
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White, Rev. W. Fabseiv. Ants and their 
ways. London: The Beligious Tract So- 
ciety, 1895. 75 cents. 
An tnttrwttiiffaooouitofthaMwoiidArfbllimetB. 

Brery library should receive and bind the 
bulletins of the Divison of Entomology of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. One or two entomological journals 
would probably prove of interest to some 
readers. Perhaps the one most likely to at- 
tract attention is the "Entomological News" 
of Philadelphia. 'Tsyche," pubUshed at 
Cambridge, Mass., is also an excellent peri- 
odicaL 

Clabencb Moobes Wsed. 



UBRARY OP DARTMOUTH COLLBOE. 

The beginnings of the library antedate the 
founding of the institution. As early as 1762 
we find Dr. Wheelock writing to Mr. White- 
field in regard to the collection in England 
of books for the use of the Indian school in 
Connecticut. For several years after this 
date there are frequent references in his 
correspondence with English friends to 
packages of books having been sent and re- 
ceived. In some cases, lists of titles have 
been preserved. These gifts were largely 
from religious societies in London and Edin- 
burgh, but many came from private indi- 
viduals. The interest awakened by the visit 
of Sampson Occum induced several benevo- 
lent persons to make gifts of books as well 
as of money. Among these early friends of 
the library, we find the names of William 
Dickson, Bev. John Erskine, John Eldridge, 
Job Orton, and John Thornton. The books 
were not intended for the use of the school 
exclusively, but also for the missionaries and 
their pupils. Among the Wheelock papers 
is a list of **books that David Fowler carried 
into the Mohawk country to distribute 
among the boys who are keeping school 
there, and for himself.*' Many of these were 
duplicated numerously for use as school 
books. A few were profound works in for- 
eign languages, and many were second-hand, 
some of which have been preserved and con- 
tain the names of their original owners. 
Cecum appears to have received personal 
gifts of books, some of which were from the 
king. One of these is still in the library. 

We have no knowledge of the dimensions 
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of the library that was moved from Lebanon 
to Hanover. It is referred to as "the books," 
among other goods that were brought at the 
time Mrs. Wheelock came, and formed a part 
of the "stuflT' that was "housed with the 
females" in "the hut." 

In 1770 occurs the mention of an offer of 
one hundred pounds, "vdth talk of doing 
much more," for a library from Hon. Theo- 
dore Atkinson, and a bequest of that amount 
appears to have been received from his estate, 
but it is not clear that it was for the pur- 
pose originally mentioned. 

In 1771 the trustees assigned an acre of 
ground to Bezaleel Woodward where, on the 
site of the present Patterson estate, he soon 
erected a house to which the library was 
removed, he having been appointed librarian. 
Mr. Belknap speaks of it in 1774 as "not 
large, but there are some good books in it." 
About this time John Phillips offered one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds for the pur- 
chase of philosophical apparatus which 
afterwards, vdth his consent, was diverted 
to the purchase of books, but through vari- 
ous contingencies, the object appears never 
to have been fully realized. In 1773, the 
Bev. Diodate Johnson bequeathed his library, 
which was said to be **valuable," to the col- 
lege. In 1777, the library was removed to 
the original Dartmouth Hall, where it re- 
mained for eleven years, when it was 
removed to the present Dartmouth Hall. 

The rules adopted in 1794 give an idea of 
the small place held by the library in the 
college work of that time. Seniors were al- 
lowed three books at a time, juniors and 
sophomores two, and freshmen one. Mem- 
bers of each class were allowed one hour in 
two weeks for drawing books, "provided not 
more than five be in the library chamber at 
a time, and that no one shall remove a book 
from its place except by consent of the 
libiarian." Under such conditions, it is not 
strange that the students should have de- 
vised means among themselves for increas- 
ing their privileges. 

In 1783 the Society of the Social Friends 
was organized, followed three years later by 
its rival, the United Fraternity. Their char- 
acter was primarily rhetorical and literary, 
but each began to collect a library, and this 
feature ultimately became predominant. 
These organizations hold an important place 
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in the history of the college. The day of 
secret fraternities was not yet, and for many 
years the college emulations and rivalries 
were along "Social" and "Frater" lines. 
Each sought to secure the most desirable 
men for members, and to accumulate the 
larger library. For a time the two were con- 
federated and worked together for the devel- 
opment of a common library, but jealousies 
soon put an end to the compact. The rival- 
ries were not always generous nor peacefuL 
We find traces of "conspiracies" that led to 
the destruction of records, and well nigh to 
that of the societies also, but the result on 
the whole was happy in the rapid increase of 
books. The students taxed themselves heav- 
ily and the experience that came from pro- 
prietorship and administration was valuable 
in the formation of business habits, and as 
an incentive to wider reading. There is some 
evidence that the business habits were not 
always of the highest order, and that the 
same was true likewise of the management 
of the college library. The trustees, in 1818, 
showed their conception of its value by offer- 
ing it for sale for a sum not under $2,100. 
Fortunately, no purchaser was found, and 
in justice it should be said that the struggle 
for existence in which the college then was 
engaged justified the raising of money by 
almost any means. 

Daring this period occurred the memora- 
ble attempt of the university faculty to get 
possession of the society libraries. These 
were located in the second story of Dart- 
mouth Hall, from which the college was 
excluded. The two societies made common 
cause against the conunon enemy, as the pos- 
session of the books under existing condi- 
tions was essential. One night when the 
Fraters were in session. Professors Dean and 
Carter, vdth some strong workmen, at- 
tempted to secure the Social's library. The 
genial Henry E. Oliver, then a student, has 
described what happened: 

**Our deliberations were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the tramp of ma^y feet ascending 
the stairs, and then by sudden thuds like 
unto the sound of axes assaulting a door. 
Sent out to reconnoiter, I soon rushed back 
with the cry, 'They are forcing the door of 
the Social's library. Hoi Fraters to the 
rescue!' We were in full numbers and soon 
passed up the stair, a wrathful host and full 



of fight. • • . That library they should never 
have if we could protect it. But the burg- 
lars got nothing, for the Socials, having had 
some presentiment of the mischief intended, 
had done the needful and moved the books 
away into a secure hiding place^ leaving a 
beggarly account of empty boxes and very 
few of them. Thoroughly frightened at our 
dense array, armed as we were with sticks 
and stones and various aggressive stubble, 
threatening assault at the door in front and 
through the broken ceiling above— /iii>eiiiim 
numeroaa cohors, too formidable to be resisted, 
they capitulated, were all made prisoners of 
war and disarmed. They were found to be 
a crowd of village roughs headed by Profes- 
sors Dean and Carter, an ignoble vuigu», 

"A beastly rabble that came down 
From all the garrets of the town. 

''These last were discharged on parole, 
while the professors were made to pass be- 
tween two files of us students to the comer 
room in the rear, diagonally opposite, 
whence under assigned escort each was 
escorted to his home. Shirley of my class 
(Hon. James of Vicksburg, Miss., a Union 
man on whose plantation Qenerals Grant and 
Pemberton arranged terms for the capitula- 
tion of that city) and myself were put in 
charge of Professor Carter, while Crosby 
took charge of Professor Dean, a ponderous 
specimen of Falstaffy, who larded the green 
earth as he walked thereon, and who could 
have enacted the fat knight's role without 
stu£Bng. The two learned gentlemen were 
at first a little alarmed. . . . However, no 
harm befell [them] and they were safely 
escorted to their homes (now Sanborn Hall). 
They very politely invited us in and gave the 
cakes and ale, or aliquid Hmile. . . . Then 
followed a night of rejoicing and hilarious 
noise, and then lawsuits for assault and false 
imprisonment on the one side, and actions 
for trespassing on the other, and it was hard 
to tell which party was 'on the windy side of 
the law.' But it all came to naught, and 
after the great decision at Washington sus- 
taining the college all smaller points fol- 
lowed the ghost of Creusa, and vanished into 
thin air." 

Previous to 1840, the three collections, 
aggregating about 15,000 volumes, were kept 
in Dartmouth Hall, after which date they 
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were given much better accommodationB in 
Beed HalL 

One feature of the Social's library deserves 
mention, as the first example known to the 
writer of the nse of a departmental library. 
The seminar principle was known and in nse 
at Dartmouth twenty years before its re- 
puted discovery by Von Banke at Berlin, 
The senior members of the class of 1827 
opened a reference room for classical study. 
*The object was to procure the best aids to 
the critical study of the Greek and Latin 
classics. For this the members taxed them- 
selves to the utmost of their means." It left 
its mark in a group of scholars, among 
whom Alpheus Crosby was a central figure. 

Since 1850 the college library has grown 
more rapidly and has received considerable 
endowment. The principal gifts have come 
from Hon. Joel Parker, Dr. G. C. Shattuck, 
Dr. Boswell Shurtleff, Dr. Henry Bond, Hon. 
Samuel Appleton, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer and 
others. 

The rise of secret societies and other 
causes having diminished the interest in the 
old organizations, and the advantages of 
consolidation becoming apparent, a move- 
ment in this direction wtm consummated in 
1874, with advantageous results. The help- 
ful feature of student participation has been 
retained, the college collecting a uniform tax 
and permitting the students, through a com- 
mittee of seniors, to select a part of the 
books purchased each year. 

The consolidated library now numbers 
about 90,000 volumes, vdth 20,000 pamphlets, 
and a large number of manuscripts, some of 
which are of great interest and value. A 
large number of departmental libraries are 
in operation and others are constantly being 
added. Wilson Hall, occupied in 1885, is one 
of the better modem library buildings, with 
a large fire-proof stack, with four attractive 
reading rooms, and is well adapted for work. 
The books are arranged according to the 
expansive system, vdth card catalogue. 
Here also for the present is the large col- 
lection of portraits and photographs and 
curios. It contains upwards of a hundred 
works in oil, among which are a few of artis- 
tic merit and value. The collection of photo- 
graphs, especially upon Greek subjects, is 
large and valuable. 



The college now is providing for the library 
much more liberally than formerly, and it 
may hope to retain its place as the third 
college library in New England. 

M. D. BiHBTCE. 



WHAT QOVERNMENT PUBUCATI0N5 
ARE OP B5PBCIAL VALUB IN 
TOWN UBRARIES? 

This is a question often asked by libra- 
rians, who find it necessary to discriminate 
but who are unable to determine what would 
probably be most useful to them. I shall 
only attempt to answer in a general way 
because to particularize one must needs take 
into consideration the locality, the vocation 
of the people, etc 

In naming a list of government publica- 
tions deemed most useful to the small library 
I shall also endeavor to give some idea as 
to how they may be obtained. It is much 
easier to tell what to get than to tell how 
to get it. I would suggest the following: 
Aobioitltubb: 
Beport of the secretary, part 2, Yearbook. 
Animal Industry Bureau. 
Annual and special reports, such as 
diseases of the horse, diseases of cat- 
tle, sheep industry, etc. 
Also bulletins of the following divisions: 
Agrostology, Biological Survey, Botany, 
Chemistry, Entomological Commission, 
Entomology, Experiment Stations, 
Farmers', Fiber investigations. For- 
eign markets. Forestry, Garden and 
grounds. Irrigation, Inquiry office. 
Pomology, Boad inquiry. Soils, Statis- 
tics, and Vegetable physiology and 
pomology. 

The Tcwbook, DImmm of ttie Hont, CMtto, eCe., maj 
wmaUj be oMained Iqr *pplyliif to the district ropr eeent*- 
tlve or to one of the aenAton firom the itate. They mo 
printed In iMge nomben, and ue ONuOlr eent to anj one 
making AppUcetton. Deelgnated dnweitoiy Ubrarite receive 
them without epeclal appUoatlon, aa they alio do ooplea of 
subatanUally all foveniment pobUoattona. 

The bolledns. ezoept Varmera' BoUetlna, which axe eent 
fkee to anjbodjr or libmry, axe printed In limited editlona 
and are oaaally onobtainable ezoept Iqr poxohaae. 

DsPABnoENT OF THS Intxbiob: 

Education bureau, annual reports; circu- 
lars of information. 

Census reports. 

Geological survey, annual reports, mono- 
graphs and bulletins. 
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▲pplloatkm for tbew should be made, flnt, (o the taead of 
the baieAD pabttohlng the aame; seoond, to the distrlot rep- 
ic e on tatt y eor one of the eeiiAton firom the state ; and third, 
to the superintendent of docoments, who wUl supply the 
same If available after the dlstrUmtlon spedflcally required 
by law shall have been made. 

Tbsabubt DKPAsnosrr: 
Secretary— Finance report. 
Bureau of statistics. Statistical abstract, 
Monthly summary of commerce and 
finance. 
Comptroller of the currency, annual re- 
ports. 
Director of the mint. Production of pre- 
cious metals. 
State DEPAxnaaim 
Consular reports. 

American republics bureau, bulletins, etc. 
Smithsonian Insthtution: 
Annual reports. 

American Historical Association, annual 
reports. 
Depabtmbnt of Labob: 
Annual reports, special reports and bulle- 
tins. 

iNTEBCrrATB CddOlABOB COMUIBBION: 

Annual reports, statistics of railways, etc. 

See iDStmotlons for obtaining docnments Department of 
the Interior for the foregoing list. 
CONQBESS: 

The Record. 

The Becord may be obtained only upon application to the 
distrlot representative or to one of ihe senators from the 
state. The librarian of a small library should request his 
representatlye to send the Becord in botrnd/orm at the dose 
of each session. The quota allott«>d each representative is 
small, so that he Is usually unable to meet but a fraction of 
the demands made upon him for this document. 

DocuHSNTB Officb: 

The monthly catalogue of public docu- 
ments. 

Apply to the superintendent of documents. Union Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. The number of copies printed for 
distribution monthly Is small, but it wHl be supplied to libra- 
ries whenever it is possible to do so. 

The notes in the body of this catalogue generally give di- 
rections as to how publications may be obtained, which 
makes it especially usefhl to the librarian. 

L. C. Febbell. 



THE P05SIBIUTIB5 OF NATURE STUDY. 

A few years ago Prof. E. S. Morse, director 
of the Peabody Academy of Science at Salem, 
Mass., wrote an article for the '* Atlantic 
Monthly," in which he urged that museums 
should be combined with libraries, thus 
affording practical and accurate illustra- 
tions of the subjects treated by the books 
upon the shelves. The article created such 



a favorable impression that It was reprinted 
by the Smithsonian Institution and given a 
yet wider circulation. 

Undoubtedly Professor Morse was some- 
what in advance of his time, although it is 
plainly feasible, even now, for a few citizens 
in any town or village to interest the young 
in the work of gathering for the public 
library specimens of the minerals, woods, 
and other natural objects which are to be 
found in their locality, and with a little 
trouble most, if not all, such objects can be 
accurately named and appropriately labeled. 
But if the museum-library must for the pres- 
ent be looked upon as an ideal to be worked 
toward rather than as a result to be secured 
immediately, it is already possible for the 
smallest library to provide keys to attractive 
stores of knowledge which were inaccessible 
to all but a favored few a generation since. 
A quarter of a century ago the average boy 
or girl who wanted to know more than per- 
sonal observation could teach of the rocks, 
the flowers, the blinds, and the insects— of 
the trees and flowers and coimtless living 
things — ^was helpless and hopeless. The sci- 
entists of that time, expressing their 
thoughts in unfamiliar language, vmrapped 
themselves in a cloud of technicalities and, 
like the gods of old, remained obscured from 
the ken of conunon mortals, while the keen 
minds of eag^r youth grew dull with the 
hopelessness of vain questioning. 

How great a change has been brought 
about in recent years was indicated by the 
bird bibliography published in the last num- 
ber of the Bulletin, and may be shown with 
equal force by similar lists of popular works 
in any of the various lines of nature study. 
It only remains for those having the manage- 
ment of libraries to make judicious selec- 
tions, in accordance with available funds, 
and place the works selected in hands that 
are impatiently waiting for them. The time 
has happily passed when it was necessary to 
dwell at much length upon the benefits to 
be derived from nature study. The quick- 
ening of the perceptive faculties, the train- 
ing of the eye and ear, the development of 
the reasoning powers, the increased love for 
rural scenes, the tendency to check the rush 
of youth from country to city — these and 
many other considerations now have weight 
with thinking men and women everywhere. 
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Nor is there danger that their importanee 
will be oyerrated. To toil on in the midst 
of a rich and diyersifled landscape, heedless 
of the hills and their story, and of the 
streams that flow between; never to ask why 
the leaves of familiar trees have distinct bnt 
varied forms; why each bird has its peculiar 
flight, and shape of bill and feet; to be 
ignorant of the flowers and of the insects 
that hover about them — ^this is but to grind 
blindly in a prison house for food and cloth- 
ing and a place to sleep. A grovdng appre- 
ciation of this fact is rapidly producing 
change. There are opportunities for the most 
humble in the way of nature study today 
which were not within the reach of the most 
fortunate a generation ago; and with these 
opportunities are tha rich possibilities of an 
increase in innocent and inexpensive pleas- 
ure, of more general enlightenment on every 
hand, and of children growing up in greater 
contentment with their surroundings by 
reason of being more happy in them. 

E. J. BUBNHAH. 



Librarians desiring to take advantage of 
this opportunity can do so by addressing the 
state librarian. 



THE STATE UBRARY. 

TRU5TBB8. 

Geobos C. Gilmobb, Chairman, Manchester. 

William D. Chakdleb, Concord. 

C. Edwabd Wbiqht, Whitefield. 

Abthxtb H. Chase, Librarian, Concord. 

The State Library has acquired a set of 
over two hundred photographs of prominent 
places upon the continent of Europe. The 
collection was made by the late George A. 
Blanchard of Concord some years ago when 
residing abroad and is one of especial inter- 
est. 

It will be divided into three or four sets, 
and each set will be sent out to one of the 
small libraries of the state to be placed on 
exhibition in their library rooms for two 
weeks. The sets will then be transferred to 
other libraries, and this process will be fol- 
lowed out until all libraries who desire have 
had opportunity to exhibit the pictures. 

The only expense to the libraries wiU be 
the payment of the express charges neces- 
sary to send the pictures to them. The sets 
will be ready to send out about October 1. 



NOTES. 

The relation of the different communities 
of Hanover to each other and to the college 
makes the library problems somewhat pecu- 
liar. In the village of Etna, in the central 
part of the town, a library was instituted 
under the state law, and opened in February, 
1899. The collection now numbers 600 and 
the circulation ranges from 60 to 150. The 
Howe Library, recently instituted in the vil- 
lage of Hanover, was opened to the public 
April 7. It is the gift of Mrs. Emily (Howe) 
Hitchcock and others. It is located in Mrs. 
Hitchcock's former home, a fine colonial 
house, built by President Eleazar Wheelock 
in 1773. It is the only survivor of the orig- 
inal college buildings, and has been restored 
as nearly as possible to its former appear- 
ance. The property will yield considerable 
income from rents, and there has been asso- 
ciated vdth the library a legacy by Miss Har- 
riet N. T. Abbott which will add somewhat 
to resources for enlargement. The collec- 
tion now numbers 1,200 volumes, vdth a cir- 
culation of from 75 to 125« and the outlook 
is hopef uL 

The town of Conway is soon to have a new 
public library building, to cost between 
$30,000 and $40,000, a gift from the estate of 
the late Dr. Thomas L. Jenks of Boston. Dr. 
Jenks was bom in the village. Before his 
death he intended giving his birthpla4;e as a 
library building. He died, however, before 
a provision had been made in his will. 
Thomas W. Sulloway, an architect of this 
town, was appointed administrator of the 
estate. Knowing Dr. Jenks's intentions, the 
suggestion was made to the family. This 
met with approval, and plans were immedi- 
ately consummated. 

The Pillsbury Free Library at Warner has 
adopted a children's branch service, in the 
nature of traveling libraries. Boxes of 
books selected with special reference to the 
young are sent to the different school dis- 
tricts in the town to be there loaned out to 
the scholars. The plan is giving great satis- 
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faction. In connection therewith they have 
prepared a children's bookmark which haa 
npon it the following excellent advice as 
well for older people as for young: 

If AUbntf7bookooQldtalktob07>Midglrli,ltwoii]d mj 
things llk«tlMM: 

«* Please, boj— pleMe, glri^teke good oareof me, for I 
cen*t take oare of mjielt 

*« Fleaee pat on my paper coat when jon take me home, 
and again when yon take me back to echooL 

** Pleaae don't let me get wet— that would apot my ooren 
and apoQ my leavea. 

** Please don't handle me with dirty hands —I want to 
keep clean, and not be ashamed of my looks when the next 
boy or girl borrows me. 

** Please don't mark on me with pen or penoU. 

** Please dont wet yoor fingers to torn my leaTSS— yon 
would not like other boys and girls to wet their fingers and 
touch yon. 

" Please dont lean on me with yoar elbows when yon are 
reading me— yon would not like to be so leaned on. 

** Please don't open me and lay me face down on a table — 
It might break my back. 

** Pleass dont put a pencil, or anything thicker than a Slip 
of paper, between my leases andthen shut me up— It would 
strain my binding. 

** Please dont turn down the comer of a leaf to keep your 
place when not reading — put In a Children's Branch Servloe 
Book'Mark, then dose me and lay me on my side, so I can 
rest comfortably. 

** Please don't forget how long I am to visit you ; and take 
me back when the day comes. 

** Please remember that I am to visit a great many other 
boys and girls when you are through with me— besides, I 
may meet yon sgaln some day— and yon, and the other 
boys and girls, would be sorry to see me soiled and torn and 
marked-up andibroken-backed. Help me to keep fresh and 
clean, and I wUl help you to have a pleasant time, and to 
know things, and to be good and happy." 

The Lakeport Public Library has reduced 
the age limit for the taking of books to 
twelve years. 

Mr. W. W. Brown, a mill owner in Berlin, 
has presented a library building to the town 
of Clinton, Me., together with 2,500 volumes 
and a book fund of $5,000. Miss Johnson of 
the Berlin Public Library is at present en- 
gaged in making a catalogue of the books. 



WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

The committee on libraries of the Woman's 
Education Association has published a list 
of new books in fiction and juveniles which 
is so admirable a selection that the commis- 
sioners take the liberty of reprinting it 

herewith: 

FICTION. 

BuKM crr, Francbs H. In connection with 
the De Willoughby claim. Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 



Cablb, Geobob W. Strong hearts. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.25. 

Cathebwood, Maby H. Mackinac and lake 
stories. Harper. $1.50. 

CHBfiNUTT, Chabubb W. Wife of his youth, 
and other stories of the color line. 
Houghton, MiiXlin. $1.50. 

Chxtbchill, Winston. Bichard CarveL Mac- 
mUlan. $1.50. 

Cbawfobd, FBAN0I6 M. Via crucis: a ro- 
mance of the second crusade. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

FoBD, Paul Leioesteb. Janice Meredith: 
story of the American Bevolution. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 

HowELLS, WnxiAM D. Bagged lady. Har- 
per. $1.75. 

Jewett, Sabah O. Queen's twin, and other 
stories. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 

Johnston, Maby. To have and to hold. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

Page, Thomas N. Bed rock: a chronicle of 
reconstruction. Scribner*s Sons. $1.50. 

Patebson, Abthub. Cromwell's own. Har- 
per. $1.50. 

Bayner, Emma. In castle and colony. 
Stone. $1.50. 

Shebwood, Mabqabbt. Henry Worthing- 
ton, idealist. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Smith, Francis Hopkinson. The other fel- 
low. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

Solitary summer. By the author of "Eliza- 
beth and her Qerman garden.** Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Wabneb, Chablbb Dttdley. That fortune. 
Harper. $1.50. 

Whitney, Adeline D. T. Square pegs. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

WiLKiNS, Mary E. Love of Parson Lord, 
and other stories. Harper. $1.25. 

JUVBNILB. 

Bakeb, Bay S. Boy*s book of inventions. 

Doubleday. $2.00. 
Bbooks, Elbbidge S. Historic Americans. 

Crowell. $1.50. 
Gbinneli^ Qeobge B. Jack, the young 

ranchman. Stokes. $1.50. 
Hoyt, Debisthe L. Barbara's heritage; or, 

Toung Americans among the old Italian 

masters. Wilde. $1.50. 
Jewett, Sabah O. Betty Leicester's Christ- 
mas. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.00. 
Lang, Andbew, Editor. Bed book of animal 

stories. Longmans. $2.00. 
MoBLEY, Mabqabet W. Bee people. Mc- 

Clurg. $1.25. 
Page, Thomas N. Santa Claus*s partner. 

Scribner*s Sons. $1.50. 
Wells, Cabolyn. Story of Betty. Century 

Company. $1.50. 
Techton, Babbaba, pteud. Young savage. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 
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It iB the plan of the library commlBaionerB 
to give up one number of the ''Bulletin" 
each year to the reprinting of papers read at 
the annual meeting of the American Library 
Associaticm, which seem to be of especial 
value to the librarians of our smaller pub- 
lic libraries. In accordance with this plan, 
they present herewith three papers read at 
the Atlanta conference of 1899 and one 
read at the Montreal conference of 1900. 
They desire to give full credit to "The 
Library Journal," from whose pages these 
papers are reprinted. 



nANAoeriBNT op shall pubuc 

UBRARIES.* 



BT MABILLA W. FBBBMAH, liTBRARTAN MIOHIOAir 

cirr (on>.) public libbabt. 



The public library should be not only 
the educational center of the town or city, 
and often its art center as well, but it may 
become, in ihe language of the new sociol- 
ogy, a center of social sefvice. Just here lies 
the great opportunity of the librarian of 
the small library. She is fortunate in her 
privilege of personal contact with her pub- 

•Bead before the Atlanta 



lie, and upon her depends, in largfe meas- 
ure, the atmosphere of the library. She 
should be alert, tcu^tful, a gracious hostess, 
reedy alike with helpful suggestions to the 
timid or the uncertain, and with quick, 
intelligent service for the man who knows 
what he wants and wants it at once. Let 
her, if possible, find some time for per- 
sonal intercourse with her readers. If 
she knows, as she should, the books she 
handles, and remembers, as the "small 
librarian" may, not only the names and 
faces, but the differing personalities of her 
readers, she may quietly and unobtrusively 
direct the whole trend of the intellectual 
life of her town. She should be accessible, 
not only within the library, but out of it. 
Let her not rebel at being known as "the 
library lady" by the small boys on the 
street. Let her be ready, not to introduce, 
indeed, but to respond willingly to talk 
of books and of the library, even at those 
social functions where "shop" is supposed 
to be tabooed. 

She should carry out in every way the 
open-door policy, not merely by opening 
the doors and waiting for people to come 
in, but by going out to seek them. Many 
people hesitate long and timidly over the 
preliminary visit to the library for a card. 
I like the suggestion of Mr. Foss, of Somer- 
vllle, Mass., in "PubUc Libraries," March, 
1899, that a personal canvass of the town 
be made, so that every man, woman, and 
child may be offered a library card. And, 

meeting, A. L* A., 1899. 
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aboTe all, when people haye come, let them 
be made to feel at home. 

The aim and gfeneral attitude of the libra- 
rian being thus outlined, how shall she 
put it into active force? That is, by what 
channels can she reach the people at large, 
and, when reached, how hold them? 

Since this is the day of the children, the 
first thought of the librarian may well be 
for them. And, first of all, do not shut 
out bright and eager children by the age 
limit. If there must be a test, let it be 
nothing more than the child's ability to 
write his own name. The pride of owner- 
ship and of responsibility should not be 
denied him. Often the younger children 
take better care of books than their older 
brothers and sisters. If possible, have a 
special room for the children. If not, resort 
may be had to a children's alcove or corner. 
The smallest library may at least find space 
in a corner of its reading room for a spe- 
cial table for the children, made lower 
than the usual size, and, if it can be man- 
aged, cases with some or all of the chil- 
dren's books should be near their tables. 

In our library we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a room which can be devoted to the 
children, and which is at the same time 
so situated that it can be under the per- 
sonal supervision of the librarian. The 
children's books are in wall cases about 
the room, grouped according to subjects, 
under various a^ttractive headings, such as 
Stories of Long Ago, Fairy Tales, Indian 
Stories, Poetry, Lives of Great Men and 
Women. The children may make their own 
selections, except as they desire help, with 
no restriction other than careful treatment 
of the books. We have considered the or- 
ganization of a children's library league, 
for the protection of the books, but our 
town is not too large for individual work 
with the children, and we have found the 
use of the Maxson book-mark sufficient 
thus far. 

We are fortunaite, also, in the possession 
of a room which may be used as a class- 
room in connection with our work with the 
schools. The room is furnished vdth tables 
and with chairs sufficient to seat fifty pupils 
and their teacher. Each grade in the 
schools, from grades five to eight, has the 
use of this room for one afternoon session 



of each month. All the eighth grades come 
the first week, the seventh grades the next, 
and so on through the month. At their 
grade meetings, the teachers determine 
upon the subject which they will take up 
at their next visit to the library, and notify 
us a week in advance. Books on that sub- 
ject, sufficient in number to supply each 
pupil in the grade, and suited to the age 
of the pupils, are sent up to the room, and 
each child is assigned a topic upon which 
to write a short composition from the ma- 
terial furnished. When a pupil has found 
all he can from one source, books are ex- 
changed, and thus each child comes into 
contact with several books which may be 
new to him. The subjects chosen are those 
in which different grades are at the time 
specially interested in school. Thus, last 
week the seventh grades, which are review- 
ing in school the geography of Europe, 
had for their library subject travel in 
Europe and description of various Euro- 
pean countries and cities. For this grade 
we utilized, in addition to the regular books 
of travel, such descriptive stories as "Hans 
Brinker" and the "Witch Winnie" series. 
A younger grade took up stories, battles, 
and incidents of the American Revolution. 
In the spring and fall, nature-study after- 
noons are popular. A specially valuable 
feature of the plan is the opportunity it 
gives the librarian for short talks to the 
pupils on the use of the library, the refer- 
ence books and card catalogue, accom- 
panied by practical object lessons and tests. 
The school children are unanimously enthu- 
siastic over their library afternoon, and we 
find the plan very successful in stimulating 
their interest in good reading and in form- 
ing the library habit along right lines. 
With libraries where there is no room avail- 
able for such work, there may be at least 
an occasional visit to the library from 
teacher and pupils for the purpose of be- 
coming familiar with the location and use 
of the reference books and other resources 
of the library. 

We have found the monthly visits helpful 
in the opportunity they give the librarian 
to know the teachers individually, and to 
come into sympathetic relation with them 
and their work. The close co-operation 
that should exist between the library and 
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the schools will be most firmly grounded 
upon a personal and individual interest on 
the part of the librarian in the teachers 
and in their plans for work and for per- 
sonal culture. Special privileges to teach- 
ers, short talks at the teachers' meetings, 
personal visits to the schools for talks to 
the pupils, — all these things help to 
strengthen the tie between library and 
schools. 

The librarian should keep in close touch 
with the sohpol work, informing herself in 
advance of the order of studies and subjects 
for debate, so that the wants of pupils may 
be promptly supplied. The teachers may 
be asked to furnish lists of special topics 
to be taken up in geography, history, and 
other studies, and references may be made 
for each topic on separate cards, to be in- 
cluded in the catalogue. In advance of all 
special days which are celebrated in the 
schools, such as Washington's BirUiday, 
Arbor Day, and MenM>rial Day, lists of 
references and suitable selections should 
be compiled. These lists, which may be 
fastened upon the library bulletin board, 
sent to the teachers, and printed in the 
daily papers, will serve a double purpose, 
that of answering the demands of the chil- 
dren for **piece8" to speak, and of helping 
the teachers to prepare their programs. 

The question of free access to the shelves 
is a puzzling one. Certainly the public 
should be made to feel at home among its 
own books, and certainly the exi>erience of 
libraries wHh "open shelves** goes to prove 
that the public may be trusted among its 
own IxK^cs. For the larger libraries, such a 
plan as Mr. Foster's ''Standard Library** 
(see Providence "Public Library Bulletin,*' 
October, 1898, or "Library Journal,*' Decem- 
ber, 1898), or the remarkably successful 
open-shelf department of the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library, seem to have solved the problem. 
The same plan may be applied, in mini- 
ature, to small libraries in which the con- 
struction of the building or other condi- 
tions make indiscriminate access impracti- 
cable. In these cases, one side of the deliv- 
ery room, or at least an alcove or corner, 
may be fitted with shelves accessible to the 
public, upon which may be placed a selected 
collection of books from all classes in the 
library, including not only some of the new- 



est and some of the most popular, but also 
some of the best books, — books upon which 
time has set the seal of its approval. This 
open-shelf comer or department should in 
no way interfere with the privilege, to teach- 
ers, students, and all who wish, of examin- 
ing the entire collection on the main book 
stack. Indeed, it may well be adopted even 
where free access is the rule, for the con- 
venience of the many readers to whom a 
large array of volumes brings embarrass- 
ment and uncertainty. In the first confu- 
sion and excitement attendant upon the 
opening of a new library, this plan of par- 
tial access may be made simply a prelim- 
inary step to the inauguration of open 
shelves, after the novelty shall have worn 
away. Certainly the access of the public 
to the shelves, whether in whole or in part, 
not only brings a great saving of time to 
public and librarian alike, but is a source of 
that freedom and satisfaction which should 
inhere in an institution whose first aim is 
**public happiness.*' 

Beference work, similar to that done for 
the schools, should also be done for the 
literary clubs of a town. The library may 
furnish material and aid in the making of 
programs, lists of references on the gen- 
eral topics of work, to be printed with the 
program, and lists of references on special 
subjects for individual members of the club. 
We find that a room in our building, the 
use of which is given to literary clubs for 
their meetings, has helped to effect a strong 
co-operation between the library and the 
club members. 

The use of pictures in connection with 
the school and club work is helpful. For 
this purpose may be utilized illustrations 
from duplicate or worn-out magazines. In 
our library we have, tiirough requests in 
the newspapers, received many volumes and 
odd numbers of valuable magazines. These 
are primarily used for the completion of 
volumes and sets, but from all duplicate 
numbers the best illustrations are cut, 
mounted on heavy gray paper or bristol 
board, and classified like the books. Qroups 
of them, illustrating various countries, art 
subjects, etc., are loaned to teachers, to 
literary clubs, or to individuals. These 
pictures are also utilized in the library for 
wall exhibits and illustrated bulletins. 
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Two large, portable screens are covered 
with groups of pictures on various subjects, 
the soft, gray mounting-paper making an 
effective background. For Christmas, one 
of these screens was covered vdth a fine col- 
lection of Madonnas, some of them taken 
from magazines and illustrated papers, 
many loaned by friends of the library. The 
other screen bore a collection of illumi- 
nated holiday magazine covers, mounted on 
gray paper. On a large wall space was 
placed an exhibit of gay holiday posters. 
The screens are at present used for repro- 
ductions of pictures by modern artists, 
in illustration of a course of University 
Extension lectures on art, the collecldon 
of pictures on the library screen being 
changed each week to correspond with the 
subject of the lecture of that week. 

Every library, however small, should have 
a bulletin board and blackboard placed in a 
conspicuous position, to which may be fas- 
tened, or upon which may be written in 
bright-colored chalks, an attractive list of 
new books; birthday bulletins of some noted 
person, accompanied by hie or her picture; 
anything and everything, in brief, which 
will attract the attention of visitors and en- 
courage them to use the library. 

Among the ways and means of gaining 
the attention and interest of the public, 
the library exhibit is one of the most pop- 
ular. An exhibit of photographs taken by 
local amateurs; and "Indian day," with, a 
collection of local Indian relics, Indian 
pictures mounted and grouped on the wall, 
including Burbank's highly colored studies, 
with some new '^Indian books*' for the 
boys, and vdth all the old ones attractively 
displayed; a "Nature day" in the spring or 
early fall, with decorations of wild-fiowers, 
with an exhibit of books relating to birds, 
animals, ^nts, and out-of-door life in gen- 
eral; the walls covered with the beautiful 
colored bird and animal plates issued by the 
Nature Study Publishing Company, of Chi- 
cago; perhaps a few rare birds in cages, — 
these and innumerable other ideas may be 
effectively used. Art exhibits are a most 
pleasing and legitimate pert of the library's 
work, from the collection of mounted illus- 
trations cut from the magazines, or the 
local loan collection, to the exhibition of 



original drawings and paintings loaned by 
Scribner's Sons and other publishing 
houses, or the beautiful reproductions of 
the world's great pictures loaned by the 
Helman-Taylor Company, and other art 
firms. 

Scarcely second in importance to the work 
with the children and the schools is the 
opportunity of the library among the work- 
ing classes. In any town large enou^ to 
sustain a public Ubrary, there are likely to 
be more or less industrial centers; and to 
the mass of workers which such centers 
gather about them, the library should make 
a special appeal. Let us hope, primarily, 
that it is situated upon a main business 
street, where the factory people as they 
stroll by of an evening may find it conven- 
ient to drop into the brightly lighted read- 
ing-room. The best bait will be a goodly 
number of clean, entertaining, illustrated 
periodicals, popular monthlies, reliable re- 
views, illustrated weeklies, and wholesome 
••funny papers." Try to have, if possible, at 
least one semi-technical magazine for each 
class of workers represented in the town, 
and the ••Scientific American" and its sup- 
plements for all inventive boys and men. 
With a large German population we find two 
or three illustrated (German papers a good 
drawing card, and we keep on file the local 
German daily, as well as those printed in 
English. 

We have also a slowly increasing collec- 
tion of German books, believing that the 
German working people, many of whom can 
read only in their native tongue, should 
share with others the privileges of the 
library and of access to the printed page. 
Many German parents, too timid to come 
to the library themselves, will send their 
children, who, taking advantage of the two- 
book privilege, will draw a German book 
for the father or mother and an English 
book for themselves. 

If it is the aim of the library to draw to 
it all classes, there should be at least a few 
books suited to the wants of each indi- 
vidual class. A little group of carefully 
chosen, up-to-date books on electrical and 
mechanical engineering, locomotive con- 
struction, wood-working machinery, or tex- 
tile industries, according to local needs, will 
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often proye the best poeaible inyestment^ 
eTcn for a small library, in a mannfactnr- 
ing town. Superintendents or foreman of 
factories may be interested by requests for 
suggestions from them in the selection of 
technical books, and the intelligent work- 
ing man who can find at the library just 
the book he wants on electricity or foundry 
practice becomes from that moment one of 
the library's warmest adherents. 

But, given the book and the man who 
wants it, how is the one to be drawn to the 
attention of the other? The first article 
of the modem librarian's creed should be, 
''AdYertise." Advertising is one of the fun- 
damentals of success in the business world, 
and why not in the library world? From 
the time your first installment of books is 
ready for the public, your watchword 
should be "Make it known." 

Doubtless the best advertising medium is 
the local newspaper, which will carry the 
library news into many homes. In it may 
be printed lists of the new books, intro- 
duced by a striking headline, and by brief 
notes or reviews on some of the most timely 
or valuable among the books. Lists of 
books on special topics or for special days 
should frequently appear, and a half or 
quarter column of '^Library Notes,*' calling 
attention to gifts of pictures or books to 
the library, to special exhibits or other 
library matters, will help to keep the pub- 
lic interested. If your list is one of special 
interest, ask your editor to have the type 
saved for further use. It may be taken to 
a small job press, and five hundred or one 
thousand or more copies may be struck off 
for distribution at the library. The ex- 
pense involved in this vdll be slight. Some 
newspapers will print these lists free, if 
such a notice as the following be inserted 
in the list: "Printed by the courtesy of the 
Daily News." If there is more than one 
paper in the community, furnish library 
news and lists to them all, thereby making 
them all friends of the library. Where 
^ere are but two papers, of about equal 
standing, it is well to send exactly the same 
copy to each, and divide the library's job 
printing between them. 

If your town has one or more trade jour- 
nals, send them lists on various local in- 
dustries, on electricity, and on labor ques- 



tions. An excellent list for Labor Day was 
published in the "Union Advocate," St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., September 3, 1898. 

A most successful means of advertising 
the library among the workingmen is hy 
means of bulletins and lists posted in fac- 
tories, car shops, electric power houses, 
etc. In every department of every factory 
and industrial center in our conmiunity, we 
have placed one of the little wall boxes, 
originated by Mr. Wright, of the St. Jo- 
seph Public Library, containing a number 
of library application blanks, and labelled 
with the following inscription: 



PUBLIC LEBRAKY, 

Eighth and Spring Streets. 

Books loaned free. 

Take one of these applications, fill it 
out, have some real estate owner sign as 
your guarantor, then bring it or send 
it to the library and books will be 
loaned you without charge. 

Library open from 9.30, a. h., to 9, P. H. 



Each of these boxes is accompanied by a 
printed or typewritten list of books: Books 
on electricity for the power-house; on lo- 
comotive construction, pattern making, 
metal work, engineering, etc., for the car 
factory and railroad shops; and attractive 
titles of books for girls and women in all 
departments of factories where women are 
employed. The results from this one form 
of advertising have been more satisfactory 
than from any other employed. The li- 
brary wall boxes may also be placed in 
hotels, railway stations, and other public 
places. 

In these days, when the A B C of social 
service — ^Altruism, Brotherhood, Co-oper- 
ation—is familiar to all, the library must 
be indeed poor and small and self-centered 
which can do nothing to extend its privi- 
leges to those, at least, in its own immedi- 
ate environment, to whom the library itself 
is not accessible. Poor and remote parts of 
town, or adjacent rural districts, may be 
made centers for small traveling libraries, 
little groups of books sent out from the 
main library to some home or small store 
from which as a center they may be issued 
to the people of the neighborhood. To 
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children too far away to reach the central 
library, little home libraries may be sent. 
A home library is defined as '*a group of ten 
or more poor children, a library of perhaps 
twenty carefully selected books placed in 
the home of one of the children, and a sym- 
pathetic visitor, usually a woman, who 
meets the children once a week, talks over 
the books which they have read at their 
homes, and interests and amuses them for 
an hour in any way she chooses." Each 
group contains both boys and girls from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 

The members of the fire department, a 
I>olice force, or a life-saving crew are quick 
to appreciate an effort to provide them in- 
teresting reading for the long, monotonous 
hours in the stations. Begular traveling 
libraries may be sent them each month, 
or a more informal arrangement made. At 
the life-saving station in Michigan City the 
captain gives leave of absence to one of the 
men once a week to exchange books at the 
library for the crew. A light, compact 
wooden case, suitable also as a receptacle 
for the books at the station, is convenient 
for carrying them back and forth. 

Suggestions might be multiplied in regard 
to the opportunities for usefulness in the 
management of the small library. Much 
may depend, it is true, upon the assistance 
and resources which the librarian may have 
at her conunand, but more will depend, in 
the end, upon the unwearying patience and 
energy and enthusiasm of the librarian and 
her band of helpers. Kipling has painted 
for us at once the ultimate ideal and the 
ultimate reward of the earnest worker, in 
that happy state where — 
<* No one shall work for money, and no one shall work 

for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his 

separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of 
Things as They Are." 



HOW TO riAKE A LIBRARY ATTRAC 
TIVE.» 



BT CABOLIKB M. HBWIK8, LIBRARIAN OF THE 
HARTFORD (CT.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



In one of the old streets of a North- 
em city stands a brownstone building on 
whose front the sun never shines. There 
is no noise in its halls, and no clatter of 
• Read before the Atlanta 
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children's feet on its staircase. On the sec- 
ond floor a door opens into a long, alcoved 
room, where the sunshine i>ours in through 
large-paned windows which look out upon 
an historic burying ground that in early 
May is fragrant with pale-hued hyacinths 
and gay with tulips burning against the 
old headstones. The books, which number 
at least 300,000, are to be freely handled by 
all readers who are fortunate enough to 
own, or once in a while to hire, the share 
which, as the saying goes, is the patent of 
nobility for the city. Across the graveyard 
is a busy street, but all sounds of labor and 
hurry are hushed. The tables have green- 
baize covers; the inkstands are as old-fash- 
ioned as they were fifty years ago. Over 
the room brood the peace and tranquillity 
that scholars love. The library, without 
trying to attract readers, is simply, by liv- 
ing out its own conditions and being itself, 
a most delightful place for a student or 
a lover of books. It has modem devices in 
the card-catalogue, but does not obtrude 
them. Its readers are of the most scholarly 
class of a city proud of* its families of 
scholars. 

This is the highest development of a li- 
brary for authors and readers who have 
leisure to browse in books. The shelves 
are free to them, and they are shut out from 
a busy, bustling world. It is not a work- 
ingman's library, and one rarely sees a 
child there; but a library like this, or the 
old Philadelphia Library, the Society Li- 
brary in New York, the Providence Athe- 
nseum, or the Redwood Library in New- 
port, plays an important part in keeping 
up the atmosphere of elegant and scholarly 
leisure which is fast departing from public 
libraries. 

A student, although he may go to the 
business-like loan-room of a great city pub- 
lic library for his contemporary authorities 
or six-text Chaucer, prefers to ask for them 
where he does not meet the unwashed pub- 
lic, or hear requests for Captain King 
and Anthony Hope's latest stories, "David 
Hamm," "Four Years in the PhiUppines," 
or "The Sinking of the Merrimac." Never- 
theless, the hushed monastic air of a library 
used for study oppresses, chills, and awes 
an ignorant reader, and finally drives him 
away, 
meeting, A. L. A., 1800. 
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I knew a library in a country town which 
was supported for several years by the gen- 
erous gifts of two sisters, one of whom was 
the librarian. They took a little old house 
that had at one time been a blacksmith's 
shop, left it on the outside as they found 
it, with a gambrel roof and half-worn red 
paint, and freshened up the inside with 
matting, tinted walls, simple shelves, about 
1,200 books, open fireplaces, reading tables, 
one low enough for children, and a cup- 
board with dolls and tea-sets for the very 
little folks to amuse themselyee with while 
their older brothers and sisters read. But, 
alas! the little library one day outgrew its 
quarters and is now in a larger room in 
the town hall, where it has no longer its 
picturesque individuality. 

I know another in a low-ceiled room that 
was once one of the schoolrooms of a coun- 
try academy. There are two or three thou- 
sand books around the walls, and on the 
afternoon when it was opened, with tea 
and cake and sweet-faced girls in pretty 
gowns, it certainly had so pleasant and cor- 
dial an air that 'every one felt welcome and 
at home. 

We have talked over making a library at- 
tractive in our staff meetings, and *'surely 
more than half to the damsel (s) doth be- 
long.** The suggestions formulated with 
their help are these: 

You are going to open a free library in a 
town or village where the reading habit has 
not been established. I was asked to say 
nothing about making a library attractive 
to children, and will only sugg^est that 
"Public Libraries," now in its fourth vol- 
ume, is full of useful hints and suggestions 
for work with them and with schools. You 
have to attract the young men and women, 
perhaps the older men and women, many of 
whom have minds that have stopped grow- 
ing. 

The conditions of library work in some 
states today are the same as they were in 
Connecticut twenty-five years ago. There 
were no free circulating libraries supported 
by cities and tovms, and the subscription 
libraries were in many cases leading a 
struggling existence. I have a library in 
mind, up a long, dark stairway. The room 
was full of sunshine when one got into it, 
but the approach was not pleasant. A new 



brief dictionaiy catalogue had just been 
printed, without notes or guidance. There 
was no class list for the use of the public, 
and no one was allowed to go to the shelves. 
The long stairs and high alcoves made many 
unnecessary steps. There was no money 
for cleaning and dusting. New books were 
bought to some extent, but there was not 
much care in choosing them, and no effort 
at all had been made to bring the library 
into touch with the every-day life of home 
and schooL The first step was to meet 
readers half way and ask them if they had 
seen certain new books; and the second, for 
the librarian to be in evidence as much as 
possible at the charging desk and counter. 
A small red rocking-chair, a brightrcolored 
rug, and a student lamp gave a touch of 
homelikeness to the place. It was about 
this time that the wave of women's clubs 
rolled into the city, and the library estab- 
lished a close connection with them, and 
began some work in the schools, of which 
this is neither the time nor pkice to speak. 
The library's fortunes varied, but it kept 
its head above water, and by-and-by, when 
it offered itself to the city, it had established 
itself on such a basis that all classes and 
conditions were ready to use it. 

If possible, get a room on the gfround 
fioor. A long fiight of stairs has lessened 
the usefidness of many a library. Use it 
for a library and nothing else. A comer of 
a hall may be cheap, but it is not attractive. 
I have known libraries in rooms eight by 
twelve that did good work and brought all 
the neighborhood to their shelves, but a 
larger room is better. There are two or 
three libraries that I have in mind in rooms 
once used for country stores, large enough 
for gfrowth and light enough for reading. 
Have two or three tables to begin with, — 
plain pine tables are good enough, — and 
reasonably comfortable chairs, some of 
them lower than the others. Subscribe for 
half a dozen magazines and papers at a 
doUar a year, Uke "McClure," "Munsey," 
"Cosmopolitan," "The Puritan," "The La- 
dies' Home Journal," and the "Youth's 
Companion," that is more for grrown-up 
young people than for children. If you 
have a little more money, put it into the 
more expensive illustrated magazines, or 
"Harper's Weekly," "Frank Leslie," and the 
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*'Illii8trated American.'' Do not try at first 
to get the heavier magazines like **The 
Forum" or "North American Beview." We 
are all children in our liking for pictures. 
I have a friend, a clergyman's wife, in Mon- 
tana, who says that she feels proud and 
happy when she can persuade her people to 
read the "Ladies' Home Journal." 

You will have old volumes given you from 
the attics of the neighborhood, — ^brown-cov- 
ered Popes and Miltons, or a set of Dick's 
works. They have their places on the 
shelves, but they will stay there for a while. 

Your first year's money should be spent 
for books on subjecte that will be read. 
This year, for example, I should spend as 
much as possible for books on the late vvrar, 
even if I did not buy another volume of 
history. A hundred dollars should give you 
forty good novels, thirty children's books, 
and thirty volumes of war history, travel, 
electricity, house-building, and a few good 
biographies, with a book or two of refer- 
ence like Brewer's "Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable," or Bartlett's "Familiar Quota- 
tions." 

Scholars and students must wait. You 
cannot yet afford to buy a book that only 
two or three of your readers will ever call 
for. 

Your shelves will perhaps be of the plain- 
est and roughest, but let your readers go 
to them. Soap, water, sunshine in winter, 
shade in summer, and a few fiowering 
plants or the wild-flowers as they come, 
with their names neatly printed, go far 
towards making any room at4;ractive. 

One Western library has a rest-room for 
farmers* wives. If I were opening a new 
town library, I should send letters to the 
ministers of the little outlying churches, 
asking them to speak of the> library to their 
parishioners, and invite them to come in 
and rest when they are in town. You 
sometimes get your best readers from 
lonely farmhouses. 

Pictures play a large part in the attrac- 
tiveness of the modem library. From the 
great Hegger photographs at twenty or 
thirty dollars each, which the New York 
State Library circulates, to the Perry pic- 
tures at one cent and the mounted illustra- 
tions from newspapers, there is ample room 
for choice. The danger nowadays, in li- I 



brary and school-room, is not in too few 
pictures, but in making your walls spotty 
with cheap and ill-chosen chromos and poor 
half-tones. "Birds," at two dollars a year, 
has an extra set of plates which may be 
ordered and mounted. If your village has 
the beginning of an art club, it will find 
illustrations from the old masters in 
"Harper's Bazaar." Portaits of authors 
may be mounted and kept in alphabetical 
order to illustrate titles of books. 

Sometimes women, who never read any- 
thing for themselves, employ a clever wo- 
man to condense current novels or read 
short stories while they work. I have never 
heard of this being done in a library, but 
I think it perfectly practicable. Let the 
librarian put up a notice in the library that 
on a certain afternoon she will read a story, 
and invite women to come in and hear it, 
to bring their work, and perhaps their own 
chairs. Let her read without comment or 
subtle analysis of plot, simply for the 
story. If possible, let her show a picture 
of the author and read or tell something 
about him or her. One strong hold that 
a library has is as a help in festivals and 
amusements. Even where church lines are 
hard and fast, all sects will work together 
for an entertainment for the benefit of the 
library. Before holidays,— Fourth of July, 
Hallowe'en, Christmas, — the library can 
show all its resources, suggest new games, 
or devise costumes. It is a common saying 
that everything that one has ever learned 
in one's life is of use in a library, but there 
is nothing which a librarian can turn more 
to account than some experience in private 
theatricals and suggesting stage costumes 
made out of simple material, or plays and 
dialogues that are bright and amusing with- 
out being coarse and silly. 

In order to make a library attractive, 
you must convince your townsfolk that 
there is something in it on every subject 
that any one wishes to know something 
about. '^The Tribune" and "The World" 
almanacs at twenty-five cents each are 
worth much more than their price. Is 
some good woman consumed with the de- 
sire to know the names and ages of all 
Queen Victoria's grandchildren? Let her 
turn to the "World Almanac," and there 
they are, with all their mouth-filling 
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namea. Is tJhere a dispute on the time 
made by a trotting horse? It is recorded 
in the same useful book. So are the sta- 
tistics of the Salvation Army, the names of 
the Forty Immortals of the French Acad- 
emy, and the latest improvements in elec- 
tricity. Do you wish to know something 
of labor laws? You will find them in both. 
'The American Agriculturist Year-Book,** 
too, is much more than a farmer's manual, 
for it tells of our new possessions, and gives 
hints on the investment of property and 
lessons in swimming, gjrmnastics, and the 
deaf and dumb alphabet. It is free to sub- 
scribers for the paper, and otherwise costs 
fifty cents. A dollar a year for these three 
almanacs vnll answer many questions in 
libraries which cannot afford large and 
costly encyclopeedias. 

One of our Connecticut librarians tells a 
story about a rich man who had no inter- 
est in the public library, until one day his 
coachman appeared, in breathless haste, to 
see if there was a book In it that would help 
him to find out what was the matter with a 
favorite Jersey cow. The book was given 
him, the cow recovered from her illness, 
and her master has ever since been the 
fast friend of the library. 

Reading is, in the eyes of many persons, 
a luxury, — a sinful luxury except after sun- 
set and on Sunday afternoons, — ^and to 
others a means of passing time of which 
they have never thought. To bring books 
into everyday life is the pleasure of the 
country librarian. There may be years be- 
fore a library comes into the hearts and 
lives of the people, when the circulation is 
small and the librarian has hours and half 
hours on hot or rainy days when no foot- 
steps disturb the silence of her book room. 
This is the time for learning the inside of 
her books, for picking up stray bits of in- 
formation that will help her by-and-by. 
Does somebody come to her to find out if 
there is any f ounda/tion in fact for the story 
of MowgU's "Life in the Jungle"? By that 
strange inner vision of her sub-conscious 
self that is sometimes near to clairvoyance, 
she sees a page of "Littell*s Living Age," 
or another of an old volume of "Harper's 
Magazine," with a short article on children 
reared by wolves in India. Does some one 
else read Frederic 6timson*s most touching 



tale of Mrs. Knollys, the young English 
bride whose husband fell down a crevasse 
in Switzerland, and who, learning from a 
scientist the rate of speed of a glacier, 
went back to Switzerland forty years after- 
ward, and, a white-haired woman, recov- 
ered the frozen body of the lover of her 
youth, just as she had seen him last? It 
is the same useful Littell that tells you a 
similar case. The librarian who reads is 
not lost, popular evidence to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and one secret of the li- 
brary which the public likes to consult is 
the librarian's power to remember, and pro- 
duce when needed, little out-of-the-way bits 
of information, of no great value in them- 
selves, that have come from the habit of 
running over books. By-and-by, when the 
library grows, and the librarian has a 
larger salary and a staff to manage, and a 
thousand matters to attend to that did not 
exist in the old peaceful, sleepy days, she 
will have no time to browse; therefore let 
her make the most of her pc^ture while 
she can. Her food at odd times may be 
"Uncle Silas," or "The House on the Marsh," 
in the middle of a thunder storm, or Lecky's 
"History of European Morals" on a day 
when everybody in town but herself has 
gone to the circus, but she can find in each 
and all of them something to remember 
and use at some future day. 

It will be soon known that the library 
is ready to help anybody find out anything, 
so far as its resources will allow. After 
confidence is established, when the young 
men come to you for the form of a letter 
of congratulation or an after-dinner speech, 
the young mothers for an invitation for a 
child's party, the girls for patterns for 
embroidery, the boys for suggestions about 
which college is the best to go to, the 
elderly maidens for advice on the care of 
their parrots and to ask if Angora kittens 
should have bushy tails at a week old, the 
farmers on the culture of frogs for the 
market or the raising of mushrooms, and 
the ministers on the latest statistics of mis- 
sions in China, you may feel that your li- 
brary is truly attractive, and that it makes 
little difference whether it is classified or 
card-catalogued, just like a library in Chi- 
cago or Boston. By-and-by, when it has out- 
grown you, and you are not quite sure what 
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to do with it, it will be time to send for a 
library school student or graduate. Mean- 
while, it is your business to know the inside 
of your books well, and to keep up with 
what information you can get so well that 
you can help your readers. The rest will 
take care of itself in good time. 



CATALOOUINQ, SHELF-USTINQ, AND AC- 
CBSSIONINQ FOR SMALL UBRARIB5.* 



BT JBNKIB D. FBLI<OWS, AS8I8TA1TT KXW TOBK STATE 
LIBRABlAXf, ALBAKY. 



A catalogue on cards is universally recog- 
nized as the only kind which can be kept 
up to date, and therefore as indispensable. 
In a small library where printing is out 
of the question, the most legible results 
are obtained by the use of the disjoined or 
printing hand. The imjMrtant items on a 
card are the call number, the author's name, 
the title, the imprint information (as illus- 
trations, place, date, etc.), and, for a dic- 
tionary catalogue, the subject headings. 

Perhaps the call number may not be con- 
sidered a part of the cataloguing, but its 
importance on the card will justify here 
the statement that it should be very con- 
spicuous. Place it where it cannot be over- 
looked, and make it stand out by the use 
of colored ink. Practice differs greatly on 
the forms of authors* names, but in a small 
library economy demands the simplest 
forms sufficient for easy identification, and 
the convenience of the users calls for those 
most commonly known. 

There is imiversal agfreement that the 
title should be as short as possible without 
omitting matter of value, but the cata- 
loguer is prone to forget that what is of 
value on one card may not be on another. 
The searcher under the author's name gen- 
erally wishes a particular book, and the 
title there should include what is likely 
to be remembered, by which he nmy iden- 
tify it. On the subject side, one more often 
desires a certain kind of information, and 
such parts of the title should therefore be 
retained as will show the treatment of the 
subject and the scope of the work. If a 
book treats of two or more subjects, call- 
ing for as many cards, omit on the card 
for each subject, as far as grammatical 



wording will allow, aU matter pertaining 
only to the others. 

In the imprint, the most important items 
are the edition, number of volumes, if more 
than one; illustrations and maps; size, place, 
and date. Other matters, such as paging 
and publisher, may be included, but few 
small libraries will find it advisable. Most 
of these details are of less value in fiction 
than in other classes, and in this some 
libraries might think it wise to give only 
the number of volumes and the date. 

If you have a dictionary catalogue, the 
choice of subject headings will try your 
souLb, but the principal points to be ob- 
served are exact designation of the sub- 
ject and absolute consistent use of the same 
heading for the same subject, with refer- 
ences from synonymous terms and related 
subjects. 

The term "accessioning," in its broad 
sense, covers the various details connected 
with adding a book to the library, but it 
is conmionly used with the more limited 
meaning of entering in the accession book. 
The accession book is a record of volumes 
in the order of their receipt, and should 
give a concise but accurate description with 
source and cost, and, under the heading 
Bemarks, a brief history, including state- 
ments of such matters as rebinding and 
the final disposition of a book, if removed 
from the library. A form which has given 
great satisfaction in small libraries is the 
"Condensed Accession Book," furnished by 
the library Bureau. 

This book, providing for one, two, or five 
thousand entries, costs one, three, or five 
dollars. The printed headings of the col- 
umns, calling for author, title, place, pub- 
lisher, etc., keep before one the various facts 
to be recorded. The entry runs across two 
pages, of which the left-hand page bears 
the accession numbers in sets of one hun- 
dred, twenty-five on a page, preventing 
error through duplication or omission; but 
if for any reason you prepare a book for 
yourself, instead of using this, you will still 
find the division by twenty-fives an advan- 
tage, both in the almost absolute certainty 
of detecting at the end of a page any mis- 
take in numbering and in the readiness 
with which a number may be found. Here 
let me say that you should insist on hav- 



• Read before the Atlanta meeting, A. L. A., 1899. 
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ing eTerything in the ¥my of blank-books, 
sheets, and cards, which you obtain from 
a local dealer, cut exactly the same size as 
those generally in use, in order that, when 
in future you decide to purchase the regu- 
lar supplies, there may be a convenient uni- 
formity in this respect. 

In the work of accessioning, it is gen- 
erally conceded that a line should be given 
to each volume instead of making a sin- 
gle entry for a set. The former method is 
unquestionably far more satisfactory, since 
it allows the recording of facts applicable 
to one volume, but not to all, while the use 
of ditto marks, in the case of details which 
are identical, reduces to almost nothing the 
labor of repetition. 

In some libraries, it seems to be consid- 
ered of no importance in what order the 
books are accessioned. Do not fall into 
this mistake. The necessity of entering 
the prices is enough to show that the order 
of the bill should be followed. When but 
few books are purchased at a time, indi- 
vidual entries can easily be looked up and 
the cost supplied; but when the library be- 
comes larg^ and the additions increase, 
much time will be wasted if this method is 
pursued, and it is better to establish at once 
the rule which you will wish to follow in 
future. 

The shelf list is a list of books in the 
order of their arrangement in the library, 
and its chief uses are as a means of tak- 
ing inventory, to prevent the repetition of 
a book number in any class, and as a brief 
classed catalogue. The items generally re- 
corded are class and book number, acces- 
sion number, author, and a brief title. 
Both theory and practice vary widely as to 
the form of the list. Many prefer to use 
cards of the size for cataloguing, giving 
a card to each work. With this system, 
new entries can be inserted at once in their 
proper order, but the greatest care must be 
taken to prevent loss or misplacement. 
The strongest argument in its favor is that 
the list never needs to be rewritten. Other 
librarians prefer sheets 10 x 25 centimetres 
(about 4 X 10 inches), giving a sheet to a 
class, or, in large classes like fiction, a 
sheet to one letter or to one author in a 
class. With this method, entries are made 
in order of shelf arrangement for the 



books in the library when the list is writ- 
ten and additions in any class are placed 
on its sheet in the order of their arrivaL 
When these latter entries become numerous, 
it is necessary to rewrite the sheets, but 
this would occur at such long intervals that 
I am sure that the time so spent would be 
more than offset by that saved in consult- 
ing sheets rather than cards. 

At one time I was an ardent admirer of 
the card system; but, having used it, I 
should, at least for a small library, greatly 
prefer sheets, possibly making an excep- 
tion for fiction and biography, if the addi- 
tions in these classes were large, but cer- 
tainly not if they were less than two hun- 
dred a year. 

As the most complicated of these three 
subjects, and the one which alone requires 
such treatment as will make the work 
readily used by the public, cataloguing has 
received the most attention in the liter- 
ature of library economy. The fullest and 
best-known work upon it is Cutter's *'Bules 
for a Dictionary Oatalogue," which may be 
obtained free from the United States Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington. Mod- 
estly calling itself an appendix to these 
rules, a wonderfully satisfactory guide to 
the choice of subject headings is the **A. L. 
A. List of Subject Headings," of which a 
revised edition appeared in 1898, for sale 
by the Library Bureau, at two dollars. 
One charge in connection vrith its use: 
Bead the preface. There you vdll find 
statements on the principles to be observed 
in selecting headings, and also a list of 
classes of headings not included, most of 
which, however, your common sense should 
be able to supply if only you realize at 
once that in these cases you must depend 
upon your common sense and not upon the 
book. Two small and accordingly conven- 
ient catalogues, specimens of excellent 
work which has been, and therefore may 
be, done, are those of the Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes Barre, Pa., costing two dol- 
lars, and of the *'A. L. A. Library of 5,000 
Volumes," furnished free by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

In the "Papers Prepared for the World's 
Library CJongress," also to be obtained free 
from the Bureau of Education, is a sum- 
mary of settled and of disputed points in 
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cataloguing, with a comparison of methods, 
and also a Tery full presentation of the 
work of the accession department. 

An inexhaustible mine of information is 
the "Library Journal," published in New 
York at five dollars a year. A consolidated 
index to the first twenty-two volumes has 
recently been issued. Many exceedingly 
useful articles cure also given in "Public 
Libraries," published by the Library Bu- 
reau, at its Chicago office, at one dollar a 
year. The knowledge of different methods 
is of infinite value, if sufficient judgement is 
used to select what is best adapted to the 
individual needs, but the articles in these 
periodicals are too scattered and present 
the subjects from too many points of view 
to serve as a convenient general guide; and 
it is a great advantage to have a single 
code carefully compiled in the light of ex- 
perience, and with due consideration of sug- 
gestions from many sources. The best such 
work is the "Simplified Library School 
Rules," first issued as No. 16 of "Library 
Notes," a useful technical periodical pub- 
lished by the Library Bureau in Boston; 
subscription price, one dollar a volume. 
The "Simplified Rules" were used last year 
in some of the summer schools. After care- 
ful revision, and with the addition of in- 
structions in library handwriting, they are 
now published as a separate work, which 
may be obtained from the Library Bureau 
for $1.25. This code covers very clearly in 
detail the technical treatment of the sub- 
jects vdiich we are considering, and was 
prepared with especial view to the needs 
of Uie small library. 

In any general code which you might 
adopt, you would doubtless feel that local 
conditions required some modifications, 
but in making them it is well to be cautious 
and not to act merely from personal prefer- 
ence. Consider well in each case whether 
any benefit will really result from the de- 
sired change, and, if possible, consult some 
one who has already tried it. If you de- 
liberately decide to make it, put it down on 
paper, that when you leave your present 
field of labor your successor may not intro- 
duce inconsistencies through not knowing 
what methods you have followed. Two in- 
teresting and suggestive little manuals are 
the "Public Library Hand Book," of the 



Denver Public Library, pnbliidied by Car- 
son-Harper Company, Denver (paper, 35 
cents; cloth, 65 cents; morocco, $1), and 
Miss Plummer's "Hints to Small Libraries," 
of which an enlai^g^ed edition appeared in 
1898, published by Truelove, Hanson & 
Comba, New York, at 50 cents, with 40 
cents as a special rate to libraries. There 
is one work to which I wish to call your at- 
tention, although it is not yet issued. This 
is the "Library Primer," of which some 
features appeared in the early numbers of 
"Public Libraries." It is now listed aa 
about to be published by the Library Bu- 
reau, and is a work to which careful atten- 
tion should be given as soon as opportunity 
offers. 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS.* 



BT ABBT L. SABOBirT, TiTBRAHTAW MKDFOBD (MASS.) 
PUBLIC LIBBABT. 



German legend tells us of an enchanted 
castle, overgrown with flowers, l^e door of 
which is opened by the little achlUsiel 
blume, — ^key flower,— our common primrose. 
Inside, the castle is filled with treasures of 
gold and precious stones, while on the wall 
is inscribed the motto, "Take what you will, 
but be sure you choose the best." So we 
would have our children's rooms places of 
enchantment, but our motto should be 
"Here is only the best." With these rooms 
springing up in all libraries, with the in- 
creased facilities and inducements we are 
offering, there is increased need for care 
and Judgment in the selection of books. 

Men and women of literary tastes have 
sometimes attributed their love of books 
to having tumbled about a library as chil- 
dren. But we flnd that, as a rule, they tum- 
bled amongst very different books from 
those with which many of our libraries are 
flooded: The Bible, Homer, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, the "Arabian Nights," "Pilgrim's 
Progfress,*' with much that Lowell would 
call the "literature suited to desolate is- 
landti." In a catalogue of books for young 
people, issued by one of our leculing libra- 
ries last year, may be counted ninety titles 
of Oliver Optic, forty-eig^t of Alger, forty- 
nine of Fosdick, eleven of Susan Warner. 



• Read before the Mon^al Meeting, A L. A., 1900. 
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Thia is ooly one of many similar catalogues. 
It is to be feared that eren the brains of 
a Lincoln, a Gladstone, a Barwin^ or a 
Spencer would have softened on such liter- 
ary manna, 

A taste for good reading cannot be de- 
reloped on a daily diet of insipid twaddle; 
of books that weaken and lower, rather 
than strengthen and eleyate. It is the un- 
conscious absorption of what is best which 
will have a lasting effect for good. 

There is no royal road to a knowledge of 
the good or evil in the books we are put- 
ting on our shelves; no one of us is omni- 
scient in these matters, nor can we lay 
claim to the essential demanded by Lord 
Curzon, — ^^an intelligent appreciation of 
events before they occur." 

But have we a right to add to our libra- 
ries books which we know nothing about? 
Should we not read, and read carefully, 
every book which we put before our 
younger patrons? Is it not better to cling 
to those which have stood the test of time, 
rather than to collect those books which at 
least lower the standard of taste, and may 
do incalculable harm? By reading and re- 
reading a good book, it becomes as much 
a part of a child's atmosphere as the air he 
breathes. Well-written books are not of 
necessity oppressively good and tiresome, 
nor loose and slipshod English witty and 
entertaining. Ulustrations like those in the 
recent edition ef ''Mrs. Leicester's Schoor 
go far toward reintroducing on their own 
merits some of the discarded classics. 
Many a book which seems dull and unin- 
teresting may be made quite attractive, if 
we take the trouble to read from it to 
the children, or to tell them a little of its 
story. This may be too much to expect 
in a library where one weary soul fulfils 
all its numerous duties; but no community 
is so forlorn that some cultured, sympa- 
thetic person cannot be found who will 
gladly draw the children into a comer of 
the library, and open to them the world 
of better literature. Unhappily, we can- 
not begin with the grandmothers, as Dr. 
Holmes siiggested, but it lies largely in 
our power to make g^ood reading more at- 
tractive than bad. All this applies mainly 
to works of fiction, since we must of ae- 






oessity be guided in our choice of science, 
art, and history by specialists. 

We are all agreed that purity of Engr- 
lish, human sympathy, high purpose, les- 
sons of heroism and moral courage, with 
good illustrations, constitute qualltieB 
which we ought to demand in children's 
books. Purity of English is placed first in- 
tentionally, — the others will follow. I like 
to think that one of the never-ending 
charms of the old-fashioned fairy tales lies 
in their quaint and graceful diction. Can 
one imagine Jack of the beanstalk, giddy 
and thoughtless though he was, uttering 
the unholy language of the little heroes of 
rrhe Drums of the Pore and Aft," or the 
unwarrantable vulgarity of "Stalky & Co."? 
Could either of these, or any of their ilk, 
have begrun with, these delicious words, — 
"Once upon a time"? 

The field of good literature is broader 
today, and more intelligent work is being 
done for children, than ever before. We 
need only be sure to choose the best. Why 
should we encourage the "book scorcher" 
by storing for him the grist that is annually 
turned out of the publisher's hopper? The 
taste for what is good is destroyed by grati- 
fying this insatiable desire for weak or 
highly Sliced books. Everything of this 
sort should be conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence, and no attendant should ever be per- 
mitted to say, "We don't consider that good 
for children." 

If many of the books written for girls to« 
day are vapid end inane, chiefiy filled up 
with expletives and an exaggerated use of 
adjectives, or calculated to emulate the 
pious little frauds whom Miss Agnes Bep- 
plier describes in her essay, "Little Phar- 
isees in Fiction," those for boys are too 
often lurid, slangy, crammed so thickly with 
events that their readers are impatient of 
any well-written story. The children of 
the present are very far away from those 
of Mrs. Sherwood and Miss Edgeworth. If 
these latter seem dull and priggish, at least 
they did not consider themselves the most 
important actors in the drama of life, — 
their elders merely supernumeraries. 

Juvenile periodicals also need the same 
careful scrutiny as do books. "St Nicho- 
las," without the watchful care that Mrs. 
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Dodge formerly gaye, is deteriorating as to 
its literary contributions. Other magazines 
that we have been accustomed to depend 
upon are even worse. We need a carefully 
edited magazine, which would reprint ear- 
lier and better literature. Such material aa 
Charles Eliot Norton has collected in the 
"Heart of Oak Books" might easily be 
adapted to this use, and do away with the 
worse than useless stories so common, and 
unfortunately so popular, in the periodicals 
of today. Dr. Edward R. 8haw, of New 
York University, has done excellent work 
in eliminating from some of the classics 
Whsit is not essential to the story, without 
detracting from its interest. 

Children do not need or crave so much 
Action as older people. We can afford to 
go slowly for them here. Naturally recep- 
tive, the world of history, biogfraphy, and 
travel appeals as much or more to their 
imagination than a representation of their 
own world. We are apt to underestimate 
their capacity in assuming that they can- 
not appreciate or understand what lies out- 
side their own experience. It is the ver- 
dict of all librarians wiio admit to the 
shelves, that young people will choose much 
better and maturer books than when obliged 
to select from a catalogue. It is especially 
noticeable, where access is given to the en- 
tire library, that they often choose those 
which require considerable study and puz- 
zling over. More good can be accomplished 
with fewer books well chosen than with a 
larger number of this undesirable over- 
wrought literature. We mey, perhaps, lose 
a few patrons who ask in vain for *Teck*s 
Bad Boy," or the sequel to "Elsie's Grand- 
children," but if such as these are all that 
a boy or girl will read, is the library ful- 
filling its mission as an educational insti- 
tution in catering to the demand? Were 
we united in our strength to condemn all 
books of weak and harmful tendencies, it 
would go far to discourage their publica- 
tion. Our juvenile constituents will soon 
outgrow our leading-strings; it is not a long 
look for the time wlien they will be the 
leaders in our town or city affairs. Now is 
our golden opportunity to shape their 
tastes so that when they, too, have become 
Oljrmpians (no doubt our trustees) they 
will indorse and encourage our endeavors. 



and help vm to keep intact the motto of 
our association, "The best reading for the 
largest number." 



TWENTY-RVB OOOD BOOKS OP TRAVEL 



BT H. IE. STAITLXT, liAKX F0BB8T UIOYSBSITT LI- 
BRAJIT. 



As, in reviewing travels for the "Dial" 

for several years, and in other ways, I have 

examined more than two hundred books of 

travel, it may be of interest if I mention 

what seem to me the best twenty-five: 

Qenebal. Ttoain, Following the Equator; 
Allen and Sachtkben, Across Asia on a Bi- 
cycle; Homaday, Two Years in the Jungle. 

Qrebcb. Bam>w9^ Isles and Shrines of 
Greece. 

Italy. Bazin, Italians of Today. 

BussiA. Hapgood, Russian Bambles. 

TuBKBY. Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey. 

China. Colquhaun, China in Transforma^ 
tion; Thomson, Through China with a 
Camera. 

EoBEA. Bishop, Korea and her Neighbors. 

FoRMOfiA. Mackay, From Far Formosa. 

Japan. Bishop, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 

Sandwich Ibiands. Bishop, Sandwich Isles. 

Philippines. Stevens, Yesterdays in the 
Philippines; Worcester, The Philippine Is- 
lands. 

AusTBAUA. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals. 

Africa. Bryce, Impressions of South Af- 
rica; Kingsley, Travels in West Africa; 
Stevens, Egypt in 1898. 

Alaska. EUiott, Our Arctic Provinces; 
Windt, Through the Gold Fields of Alaska. 

Arctic Regions. Nansen, Farthest North; 
Across Greenland; Perry, Northward Over 
the Great Ice. 

Florida. Willoughby, Through the Ever- 
glades. 

If the best of recent travels are kept on 
exhibition in the reading-room, interest is 
greatly stimulated. 



BEST FIFTY B00K5 FOR A VIIXAQB 
UBRARY. 

The following list shows the result of the 
annual selection of the books of the forego- 
ing year, made by librarians, under direc- 
tion of the New York State Library. The 
selection is based upon the list of five |iun- 
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dred of the leading books of 1899, sent out 

to the librarians of New York state and 
others to obtain an expression of opinion 
respecting the best fifty books of last year 
(1899) to be added to a yillagpe library. A 
fuller annotated list of the best books of 
1899 will soon be issued by the New York 

State Library. The books are ranked ac- 
cording to the number of votes received. 
Bank. Vote. 

1. ChurchilL Bichard Carvel 125 

2. Ford. Janice Meredith 110 

3. Crawford. Via Crucis 99 

4. Fiske. Dutch and Quaker Colonies 

in America 88 

5. Bryce and Others. Briton and 

Boer: Both Sides of the South 

African Question 79 

Hillegas. Oom Paul's people 79 

7. Fiske. Through Nature to God... 72 

8. Van Dyke. Fisherman's Luck 70 

9. Mitchell. American Lands and Let- 

ters 69 

10. Markham. The Man with the Hoe, 

and other poems 62 

Stevenson. Letters of Robert 

Louis Stevenson 62 

12. Parsons. How to Enow the Ferns 61 

13. Burnett. In Connection with the 

De Willoughby Claim 60 

14. Leonard, ed. Who's Who in Amer- 

ica 59 

15. Whiteing. No. 5 John St 58 

16. Bullen. Cruise of the Cachalot.... 57 

17. Earle. Child Life in Colonial Days 56 

18. Browning. Letters of Robert 

Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning 55 

19. Ford. The Many-Sided Franklin.. 54 

20. Baker. Boy's Book of Inventions 53 
Washington. Future of the Amer- 
ican Negro 53 

22. Fiske. A Century of Science, and 

other Essays 52 

Page. Santa Claus's Partner 52 

Willard. Tramping with Tramps.. 52 

25. Du Chaillu. Land of the Long 

Night 51 

26. Singleton. Great Pictures as seen 

and described by Famous Writers 48 
Parkington. The Gentleman from 

Indiana 48 

28. Frederic. The Market-place 44 

McCarthy. Story of the People of 
England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury 44 



30. LouBsberry. Guide to the Wild- 
flowers 42 

PhiUpotts. Children of the Mist.. 42 
32. Drysdale. Helps for Ambitious 

Boys 39 

Lodge. War with Spain 39 

34. Abbott. Blue Jackets of '98 38 

James. Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology 38 

Hale. James Russell Lowell and 

his Friends 38 

37. Sloane. Liquid Air and the Lique- 

faction of Gases 37 

38. Hillis. Great Books as Life Teach- 

ers 36 

Warner. That Fortune 36 

Wright. Wabeno the Magician.... 36 

41. Bailey. Principles of Ag^culture. 35 

Miller. First Book of Birds 35 

Munroe. Forward, March! 35 

44. Brooks. Historic Americans 34 

McCarthy. Reminiscences 34 

Van Dyke. Gospel for a World of 

Sin 34 

47. Cable. Strong Hearts 33 

Harris. Chronicles of Aunt Min- 

ervy Ann 33 

Whitney. Square Pegs 83 

50. Hapgood. Abraham Lincoln 32 



*' To the wisdom of the serpent add the dove's de- 
meanor mild ; 

Hide a poUtiolan*s taeties 'neath the meekness of a 
child; 

Be all things unto all persons, and to some be two or 
three; 

Have the air, * Some might be baffled, bat there's 
nothing puzzles me ' ; 

Be aoquainted with the history of nations near aad 
far; 

Know thehr populations, industries, and who thetar 
rulers are; 

Know all the best authorities on zo- and socl-ology. 

On physics, chess, mechanics, taxidermy, toxicol- 
ogy,— 

On woman's rights and logic, on golf and brewhig 
beer; 

With a thousand other subjects there's no time to 
mention here; 

Know all the works of Action from the time when 
mother Eve's 

'Snakes I've met; or. Why we ate it,' filled three 
volumes of fig-leaves; 

Be informed on current topics, and on those that 
aren't current; 

Know why things that are, are as they are, and why 
the others weren't,— 

If these conditions you fulfill, and then have laid 
away 

A little store of extra facts against a rainy day; 

If all these things you are, I say, and sure are lack- 
ing nary 'un. 

Then some day you may hope to be a really good 
librarian." 
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BOARD OP UBRARY COMTUSSIONERS. 

Bdwabd H. Qumak, Chairman, Exeter. 
Oeobgk T. Cbuft, Bethlehem. 

HoflXA W. Pabkkb, Claremont. 

James F. Bbbhtan, Peterborough. 

AsTHUB H. Chask, aeerttary. Concord. 

In the forthcoming biennial report of the 
commiesion, to be issued about January 1, 
next, there will be found a list of the public 
libraries of this state with the names of 
their librarians. This list has been made 
as complete as possible and will be found 
a useful library directory of the state. The 
report will be sent to all names upon the 
regular mailing list of the bulletin. 



The paging of Tolume one of the bulle- 
tin is to be continued through successive 
numbers until the total reaches about two 
hundred pages, to the end that the com- 
pleted volume may be of convenient size for 
indexing and binding. 



The commission hope for the enactment 
by the coming legislature of a law pro- 
viding for twenty traveling libraries to be 
loaned to the smaller town libraries of the 
state. Should such a law be passed it is 
the purpose of the board to make a careful 
selection of books upon history, science, and 
social problems for theee libraries. They 
will contain about fifty books each and will 



be loaned to the town libraries for three or 
six month periods. The commission expect 
that the tendency of this movement will be 
to stimulate patrons to read instructive 
books rather than fiction, and thus that li- 
braries will gradually come to buy a better 
class of books for their patrons. The board 
ask for the hearty support of this measure 
by all who are interested in library work. 



PUBUC UBRARIBS AND CHILDREN.* 



With tlM WorklBg DeUlU of a HiU-Towa BzpeH- 

■Mot.— A Paper Read Before tlM New Heap. 

•hire Ubrary AMO€tetloa,Sept.ai, 1900. 



It has come into current phrase that the 
present is the Era of the Child— and in a 
measure this is true. 

Not that the child is, exactly, a new dis- 
covery—the discovery of the child dates 
back, I take it, to the first parents. Nor 
that interest in the child is a new senti- 
ment—interest in tlie child also runs back 
through tJie centuries. Before the Era of 
the Child, however, the interest in child- 
hood was tJiat of the family, of the individ- 
ual — now it is the interest of organized so- 
ciety, of the state, of the nation. 

From the study of evolution and environ- 
ment, in relation to all life, has developed 
the specialized science of childhood. ''Child 



•Copyrtfhted, 1900. ty Charlee 8tu«rt Pimtt. 
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fttudy*' and "child culture" are everyday 
phrases. It is recognized that the environ- 
ment and evolution of the child detennines 
the citizen. Organized society stands today 
<m the belief and assertion that the child 
is the hope of the future. 

As in all great movements, it vrould be 
difficult to name the day or the year that 
marks l^e beginning of the Children's Era. 
It might not be far out of the way, how- 
ever, to date the Bra of the Child from the 
year 1635 — ^for in 1635 the first public school 
was established, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Following the public school, the next 
great step in free education was the estab- 
lishment of the public library. 

It has been remarked that in matters 
educational New Hampshire follows Massa- 
chusetts. But while the precursor of the 
free public library may be traced back in 
Massachusetts to the beginning of the free 
public school, the honor of the first free 
library supported by town taxation be- 
longs, I believe, to the New Hampshire li- 
brary established at Peterborough in 1833. 
^ Four years later, in 1837, a free tovm 
library was established in West Cambridge, 
now Arlington, Mass. — and it is very inter- 
esting, in this connection, that the Arling- 
ton library really began its existence two 
years earlier, in 1835, as a library especially 
for the Children of the public schools, and 
that it owed its being to a bequest from 
Dr. Ebenezer Learned of Hopkinton, N. H. 
So New Hampshire may, indirectly, claim 
the second as well as the first public 
library. 

Thoiigh Dr. Leamed*s library existed for 
two years as a juvenile library — perhaps 
the first juvenile library on record— it 
would not appear that the librarians of that 
time gave much attention to children. It 
was later in Uie Children's Era that libra- 
ries woke to the importance of the child. 
Indeed, at that period not many books for 
children were to be had — ^hardly more, per- 
haps, than in colonial days, when Bibles 
were chained to pulpits, and when the pre- 
cious "Book of Marters," as in Concord, 
Mass., was "kept in ye town-house and 
loaned out by ye selectmen for not more 
than one month to any person at one time** 
— and that, by the way, was a sort of pub- 



lic library, even away back in 1672. 

With the establishment of free education, 
however, sprang up a demand for juvenile 
books, and in response books for children 
began to appear— books preponderantly 
moral, possibly, at firsts but broadening in 
range with Uie liberal advance of the cen- 
tury. Then come the children*s periodicals. 
The "Companion,** of perennial youth, 
bridges the entire period back to the first 
public library. Later came "Our Toung 
Folks,** the first really fine magazine for 
children; and shortly "St. Nicholas,** which 
took and holds still the place of the most 
artistic publication in the world for young 
people; and soon "Wide Awake,** which (I 
may be permitted to say) was breezy and 
wholesome and broad in literary and pic- 
torial range; and "Harper*s Young People,'* 
blending literature and sport; and "The 
Nursery*'; and last, but I venture to say 
not least, "Babyland," which during two 
decades was the first introduction of hun- 
dreds of thousands of tiny Americans to 
the delights and awakenings and upliftings 
of children's literature. 

With the advent of a distinct literature 
for children and young people, the chil- 
dren's shelf, and the juvenile alcove, be- 
gan to appear in the public library. Yet 
the library was still essentially for men and 
women, an institution for adult pleasure 
and for i>06t-graduate education. The 
younger children were barred out by an 
age-limit» and the older too often were 
forced to the subterfuge of borrowing a 
parent's card. 

But childhood was coming to its own. 
Ten years ago the public library of Brook- 
line, Mass., opened a reading room for chil- 
dren — and set a red-letter day in the Era of 
the Child I 

Within five years the larger libraries 
from Boston to San Francisco had taken up 
ih» idea, and enlarged upon it. Boston, 
in its magnificent new library building, set 
apart a noble room for children, with am- 
ple spaces, inviting tables and chairs, ran- 
ges of low-shelved books open to the hand 
of the child, and along the walls reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, portraits, and 
works of art. This library is made attrac- 
tive to children; and it is not unusual to 
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■ee a teacher witli a ckuM, or eyen a whole 
•chool, filing up the marble halls to see 
■ome Bjiecial exhibit of books and pictures 
illustrating' their school-room studies, or 
perhaps to hear a talk about them from an 
expert. The children's room of the Boston 
Public Library contains 7,000 selected vol- 
umes, and a special reference library of 500 
▼olumes in addition. It circulates 300 books 
daily. The children are assisted and guided 
in their reading by four attendants. 

Cleveland is doing a large work with its 
children's room, and with its Children's 
Library League, which in one year rolled 
up a membership of over 14,000 little folks, 
enlightened as to the yalue of books, and 
pledged to help the librarian in taking 
good care of the books, and to interest other 
boys and girls in reading. Children's read- 
ing clubs, geography dubs, travel clubs, 
etc., grow out of this league. The Cleve- 
land children's room has become one of 
the shaping forces of the city. 

Minneapolis also has a Children's Library 
League, with 10,000 members. The Minne- 
apolis children's room was fitted up in 1893, 
and now contains 12,000 books — the largest 
collection of any children's room in the 
country, bo far as I have obtained the fig- 
ures. 

The new Milwaukee library has an es- 
pecially fine children's room, with 8,000 
books free to the children's choosing, and 
on the walls pictures and plaster casts. 
In this room 200 children read books and 
magazines daily, and 1,200 volumes have 
been drawn by the children on a single 
winter Sunday. 

The Buffalo children's room has 7,000 
books and six assistants. It circulates 425 
books on the average, and has gone as high 
as 1,325 in one day. The Denver children's 
room circulates 300 books a day. 

Much special work is done in these chil- 
dren's rooms. I have alluded to the work 
for school-children in Boston. Cleveland 
displays in open racks books for "days and 
occasions," Arbor Bay, etc., and on particu- 
lar topics; and also makes exhibits of orig- 
inal drawings for book illustrations and 
cover designs. MinneajMlis had an exhibit 
showing, in colors, the evolution of our flag. 
Buffalo showed the process of picture-mak- 



ing in all stages, the artist's drawing, the 
negative, the engraved plate, the electro- 
type, etc., to the final steam-press print. 
Michigan City had an Indian Day — pictures 
of Indians on a screen, lists of Indian 
books in bright chalks on a blackboard, and 
on tables collections of books about Indians. 
St. Louis has exhibitions of pictures— at 
Christmas a collection of Madonnas. Mil- 
waukee in the spring had an exhibition of 
seventy-five bird pictures, with collections 
of books about birds, including stories and 
poems; and also gave the children a talk 
about birds. The Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg employs in connection with its chil- 
dren's room a ''supervising home visitor," 
to consult and advise as to books and read- 
ing. 

Buflialo has gone a step further in the 
children's room movement^ and has fitted 
up what might be called a librarif nurdery 
— a special room for the very little children, 
with small chairs and low tables, with 
games and scrap-books. The Providence 
library, and a few other new libraries, have 
taken a like step. In the same spirit^ 
Kalamazoo employs in its children's room 
a trained kindergartner, who leads the lit- 
tlest ones into the pleasant fields of lit- 
erature by the fascinating ways of pictures 
and games and dissected maps and drawing 
cards. 

So the movement is spreading, with new 
children's rooms, and with newer and 
broader methods of administration. Statis- 
tics show that already, in the larger libra- 
ries, 40 per cent of the readers are chil- 
dren! 

And why, we may inquire, this sudden 
and extraordinary interest in the child? 

Juvenal, eighteen centuries ago, said — 
and this supports my remark about indi- 
vidual interest in childhood away back of 
the Era of the Child--Juvenal said: **The 
greatest reverence is due the child.** 

Somebody, I believe, has observed of 
Juvenal himself, that in Roman literature 
he plays a part corresponding to that of 
the prophets under the Jewish dispensation. 
Certainly the saying quoted was prophetic 
of this era. Not merely because the child, 
as Wordsworth sang, comes trailing glory 
with him, but because within the child lie 
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the potentialities of life— because, properly 
"studied" and "cultured," if you will, we 
may develop him into the ideal man — ^be- 
cause, as I said at the start, not only the 
family and the individual, but organized so- 
ciety (including librarians), now look to the 
child as the hope of the future. 

Librarians^ indeed, have a special, I might 
perhaps say a professional, interest in the 
child as the hope of their future. In their 
efforts to widen the patronage of their li- 
braries, they have found that non-reading 
adults cannot easily be converted into read- 
ers — some regard that change as hopeless. 
Speaking of the so-called masses in New 
York, the chief librarian of the New York 
Free Circulating Library lately said: '*The 
adults, not having acquired the habit of 
reading when young, now take little per- 
sonal interest in books." A recent magazine 
writer asserts that **whoever does not leam 
to love good books when young loses the 
power to gain in later life the pleasure and 
profit coming from a habit of reading." In 
Pullman, IlL, a town unusually adapted to 
exact statiatics, only 10 per cent of the 
adults oould be induced to use the library — 
but it is said the best hope of the success 
of that social experiment rests on the fact 
that the children do use it. In shorty the 
reading habit must be established in child- 
hood; and that the reading habit is readily 
acquired by the child is amply demon- 
strated by the results of the past ten years. 
The New York Free Circulating Library, 
whose librarian I have just quoted on the 
difficulty of reaching non-reading adults, 
has had marked success in reaching the 
children, even in the congested centers of 
population. Of the 1,241,042 books circu- 
lated in 1898, 323,533 were borrowed by 
children — and 29 per cent of all the books 
loaned were juveniles. The experience of 
every librarian, I believe, vidll emphasize 
these points. So, in a peculiar sense, is the 
child the librarian's hope of the future. 

And now that the public library has dis- 
covered the child, and thrown wide its doors, 
and spread out its treasures in the chil- 
dren's room, the next step, naturally, is 
a coalition of the public library and the 
public school. Already it is in the air. The 
public school has always been a children's 



institution. The public library is rapidly 
becoming, in large part^ an institution for 
the pleasure and profit of children. In the 
great libraries where children's rooms have 
been established, as I have said, 40 per cent 
of the readers today are children. The 
union of the two great educational forces, 
the public library and the public school, 
is the logical sequence. 

In tov^ns here and there, already, the pub- 
lic schools are utilized as distributing sta- 
tions — ^but I mean something more Uian 
that. 

In Milwaukee the teachers go to the 
library and select books for their pupils, 
and then loan them on cards furnished by 
the library. In 1897, 23,000 books were 
thus loaned 90,000 times. 

Detroit began its children's work by send- 
ing books to the high school to help in 
class work. St. Louis, vdsely reversing the 
order, began with the youngest. One hun- 
dren and twenty-five sets, each consisting 
of thirty copies of an attractive book, were 
selected for the first four grades. An entire 
class could thus read a book at the same 
time, and the teacher conduct class exer- 
cises. Mr. Crunden, the librarian, says: "I 
believe the sooner you begin in attempting 
to give children a love for reading the 
better. . . . Moreover it is easier to incul- 
cate a love for reading in young children 
than it is in older ones." Remarking that 
reading is the chief thing taught in the 
lower grades, he adds: '*The v^y to leam 
to read is to read; and if reading is made 
interesting by giving children attractive 
books, the teacher will be relieved of all 
further care." In l^e St Louis school 
where the largest amount of this reading is 
done, the principal reports "that they do 
not have to give any thought to discipline; 
that the school takes care of itself; that 
the children are so interested in their work 
and their books that they axe perfectly 
orderly." He adds that they let the chil- 
dren do all the reading of books in school 
that they vdsh. 

A plan similar to that of St. Louis has 
been tested in two Philadelphia schools, 
and with such good results that the "Public 
Ledger" recently advocated the adoption of 
the plan all through the city. 
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The Toledo public library, just before the 
Bnminer yacstion, sent o<at to the public 
■chools of that city lists of books adapted 
to different ages, with an inTitation to the 
children to Tisit the library. 

Mr. Foss of the Somerville, Mass., library 
has Just organized a special "school aid de- 
partment**; and one of the assistant libra- 
rians makes regular visits to the school- 
rooms for the purpose of ascertaining and 
supplying the literary wants of the pupils. 

The National Educational Association in 
1898 app<nnted a special oommittee to in- 
Tcstigate and report on the relations of 
the public library and the puUic school. 
That report is now published — and I quote 
this significant passage: "Experience seems 
to prove that the practical co-operation of 
the library and the school not only adds 
greatly to the direct value of the former as 
an educational agency — ^the only function of 
the free library that justifies its main- 
tenance by tasuktion— but at the same time 
it increases the efficiency of the school it- 
self!" 

As I have said, the movement toward the 
coalition of the public library and the pub- 
lic school is in the air; and if so far largely 
sporadic and experimental, there are al- 
ready indications of more organized and 
systematic work. Last spring the Massa^ 
chusetts legislature passed a law authoriz- 
ing the library commission to distribute to 
nnall town libraries sums not exceeding 
$100, provided that said libraries should, by 
branch libraries, or deliveries, render the 
books accessible to all parts of the town, 
and — note this — ^provided they should devise 
'^practical and efTective means of rendering the 
library useful to the teachers and children of 
the public schoou:' 

Now it so happened that the very week 
this law was pc»sed in Massachusetts, the 
Pillsbury Free Library, of Warner, New 
Hampshire, put into actual operation a 
Children's Branch Service, which had been 
in preparatdon for some months, and which 
has proved a practical and successful ex- 
periment in the coalition of the public 
library and the public schooL (I am not 
sure bat New Hampshire has again, as in 
1833, taken a step just ahead of Massa- 
chusetts.) 



And here I would like to raise a question 
as to what is the most significant move- 
ment in New Hampshire library admlnlBtra- 
tion. at the present time. 

To me, it U the abolUion of the offe-limU! 

From statistics kindly furnished me by 
Mr. Wright, it appears that in 1896 only 
57 libraries in the state had no age-limit— 
but in 1898, although 82 Ubraries still had 
an age-limit of five to fifteen years, there 
were 119 which had no age-limit. A few 
of these were doubtless new libraries start* 
ing without that handicap, but we may say 
that, practically, 62 libraries in New Hamp- 
shire abolished the age-limit during the 
two years preceding 1898 — and it is to be 
hoped that the others will go over to the 
majority before 1901 opens the new cen« 
tury. 

And why do I regard this as the most 
significant movement in New Hampshire? 
Because it means the open door!— the wide 
open door of the public library to all chil- 
dren, the purchase of children's books and 
magazines, the establishment of the read- 
ing habit in children before it is too late, 
the opening of children's rooms — and, let us 
hope, in country towns especially, the 
co-operation of the public library and the 
public school in starting children's branch 
services, which, like that of the Pillsbury 
Free Library, shall carry the library and 
create a children's library room in every 
district schooL 

This Children's Branch Service of the Pills- 
bury Free Library of Warner is the real 
motive of the present paper — and I, as one 
of the trustees, propose to give full working 
details, and actual facts and figures — ^to 
blaze the way for others. 

Well, as the first step, we abolished the 
age-limit of twelve years I 

Then we built fifteen oak cabinets, one 
for each school in town, for the holding and 
transportation of books. 

The dimensions of this cabinet, inside, 
are, height, 26 inches^ vddth, 15 inches, 
depth, 8 inches. There are two shelves, the 
upper 6 inches wide^ the lower 8 inches 
wide; and the ends rest on %-inch cleats 
so placed that the upper and middle com- 
partments are each 8 inches high, the lower 
compartment 9 inches high. The cabinet 
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is btiilt of %-incli stock, except back 
and sihelTes which are %-iiich stock, and the 
two 9-inch panels in the door which are 
^-inch stock. Top projects % inch on front 
and ends^ the bottom % inch, the edges 
molded to a curve. The sides of back fit 
into a rabbeting % wide and Vt deep in 
back edges of sides. Tlie parts are put 
together entirely with brass screws. The 
door, which fills the fronts is hung with 
brass hinges and fitted with a brass Tale 
lock— which has two keys, tagged with 
name of school, one sent with cabinet, one 
kept at the library. The finish is **antique 
oak" — ^the door and outside having three 
coats, paste filling, liquid filling, and **hard 
oil finish" — ^the inside and shelves having a 
coat of oil stain to match outside and then 
a coat of shellac. The cabinets are hand- 
some and substantial — ^fit to represent the 
library — and should last a generation. 

Estimates for building the cabinets ran as 
high as $4.85 each, but, by having all the 
parts for the fifteen got out to exact dimen- 
sions, top and bottom edges molded, rab- 
beting cut for back, and doors built, at a 
cabinet mill, and by having them put 
together by a local carpenter, and finished 
by a local painter, the actual cost vras only 
about $3.50 per cabinet, or $52.50 for the 
fifteen. 

The cabinets were the chief item of ex- 
pense in launching the enterprise, but they 
practically enabled us to open fifteen chil- 
dren's library rooms in the fifteen school- 
houses of the town at far less than the 
cost of one children's room at a libnury. 

In the sunken space of the upper panel 
of the cabinet door is inserted a panel of 
olive enameled paper, on which is printed 
a picture of the library, over it the name 
of the library, below it the words Children's 
Branch Service, and below that the name 
of the schooL In the upper panel inside 
the door is another paper panel, light tea 
tint, on which is printed the **Bules and 
Suggestions" for teachers and children. 

The upper and middle compaortments of 
the cabinet will hold thirty books com- 
fortably — the smaller on the upper six-inch 
shelf, the larger on the eight-inch shelf be- 
low, on which octavos and quartos may be 
laid flat— or, if the two shelves are full. 



quartos may go flat in the lower compart- 
ment. The occasional large folio can stand 
upright on the front of the k>wer shelf flat 
against the two upper tiers of books. In 
addition to large quartos, etc., the lower 
compartment will hold the Teacher's Record 
Book and other "working materials" — ^which 
I will now mention. 

Fifteen Teacher's Record Books, TxSVt, 
144 pp., marbled sides, leather comers and 
back, cost 29 cents each — ^total, $4.35. 
These books veill hold the records of books 
loaned for about three years. 

A half ream of very tough heavy drab* 
colored vnrapplng paper, a brand called 
''Hercules," I believe, size 40x48, weight 
200 pounds to ream, at 6 cents a pound, cost 
$6. Each sheet 40x48 yields six sheets 
1414x20, with a Uttle waste. These 14Vix20. 
inch sheets are a good size for wrapping all 
sizes of books, and a package folded twice 
fits into the lower compartment of the cab- 
inet, with Yj^ inch to spare at the end. We 
allowed one sheet to a child per term of ten 
weeks— it lasts longer. Two sheets a year, 
costing less than one cent, will protect one 
child's books going home and back for a 
year. The half ream will supply vrrappers 
for our schools about three years. 

A rubber band, ^ inch vdde, 3 inches 
long double, costing IVi cents, to hold the 
wrappers snug, goes to each child. These 
bands will last a yeaj^-200 cost $3.00. 

The precautions taken to protect the 
books, it vrill be noted, cost 2% cents a 
child per year. 

I ought perhaps to include among the 
precautionary measures the "Children's 
Branch Service Book-Mark," which is sup- 
plied to every child, and whioh gives hints 
as to the care and handling and value of 
books. 

We supplied fifteen oak shelves to match 
cabinets, for cabinets to stand on in the 
school-rooms, and the school board put them 
up permanently with bronze brackets. Size 
of shelf, 12 inches by 30 inches, giving space 
either side of cabinet to lay books. Cost of 
the fifteen shelves, $2.25. 

A contract was made for the transporta- 
tion of the fifteen cabinets to the schools 
at the beginning of the term, and back to 
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the library at the end of the tenn, three 
times a year, for $10. 

The Beveral items of printing mentioned 
will about balance the snrpluB of materials 
beyond the reqnirementa of the first year. 

Therefore, a footing np of the items of 
expense shows' that the Children's Branch 
Service has been established in fifteen 
schools at a total cost of about $80 for the 
first year. 

The annual expense after the first year 
will be much less— merely the transporta- 
tion of the cabinets to and from the schools 
each term, $10, and incidentals, perhaps $A 
—a total annual running expense of $15. 

Of conree the work of those having the 
enterprise in charge is gratuitous. 

I have alluded to the '*Bules and Sugges- 
tions,'' for teachers and children. I may 
add that copies are sent also to all parents 
of pupils. And as these "Bules and Sug- 
gestions" embody and explain much of the 
working detail, and point out the purpose 
and significance of the seryioe, I will give 
them here in fulL 

PILL8BURY PRBB LIBRARY. 



CHILDBBITS BBANCH 8KBVICB. 



BULKS A2n> SUOOKSTIOKS. 



To THB TSACMn >-Thii oabliict of books and nuiff** 
ilnM tatongi to the PlUabary Ftm labnuy. It to placed 
In tbe ■cbool by tbo tr Mt e m of tlM libmry. In co-opmtlon 
with tbe Khool board. 

Dnrtng tbe term, cabinet and contents are In tho teacher's 
chaiga. like tha school-room property. The cabinet should 
be locked, and the key In the teacher's keeping, whan the 
school to not In session. 

The last hour of each Friday to to be devoted to thto 
spadal school library. 

AU the books, at thto time, are to be taken fh>m the 
cabinet and spread on desk or table, and aU the scholars In 
Ttted to look them orer with perfect fkoedom, as If the 
books wero thelrs-to handle them, to look at the plctares 
to talk about them, to have a '* good time *' with them. 

It shoold be borne In mind that thto honr to not merely 
for tbe dtotrUratlon of books for home use, bat an hoar 
dSTOtad to general Itteratore, to Interrstlng the chOdrsn In 
books, In history, btography, travel, science, and art, as well 
as llctlon-ln short, an hoar devoted to practical education, 
to the development of general Intelligence. 

During the honr, each pupU shall be Invited to sslect one 
book or magaslne to take home. Books may be kept for 
home use two weeks, magaslnes one week; both may be 
f s n ewe d for a second peodod. If not callsd for t^ others. 

The Tsacbpr's Bsoord Book oontalDa a Itol of books 
s slio t sd fbr the oontat tann. The taaoher will entsr on 



pages following said list, each Friday, with date, the names 
of puplto who borrow books and magaslnes for home use, 
and with each name the title of book or magaslne borrowed. 
She wm check (V) the titles of loaned books and magaslneo 
when returned. (In addition to title of magaslnes, the 
month of single numbers should be recorded, and the 
volume-number or year of bound volumes.) Borrower 
must use the wrapping-papers and rubber bands sent. 

Borrowers of books In the ChUdren's Branch Service 
shaU besutUect to " Rale III " of the ** Bxtracts fh>m Rules 
and Regulations of the Library." as printed In every book. 

[I may say, parenthetloaUy. that thto ** Role HI " to the 
usual one about liability for damage or loss of books.] 

Borrowers of books and magaslnes must not loan them 
outside their own homes. 

If any book or magaslne to not returned when due, the 
borrower shall pay a fine of one cent a day until Itto ra- 
turned— except In case of Illness, storm, or other sufllcisot 



The teacher shall not loan books or msgasines whers 
there are contagions diseases, such as scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, etc.; and any book or magaslne exposed to contagion 
while loaned for home use shall not be retamed to the school, 
but be destroyed by the physician In charge. 

In case of h^ury to book or magasme, beyond the wear of 
ordinary use, or of loss through contagion or otherwlss^ 
note should be made on last pages of Record Book, with 
date, title, and borrower. 

Such parts of theee rules and suggestions as concern the 
puptto should be read to them t^ the teacher on the first 
Friday of each term, and as often thereafter as msy be 



It to better to teach the youngest child to handle books 
properly, than to abut them away. It to hoped the teacher 
will start and encourage the proper handling of books, and, 
more, a proper respect for books. To thto end the teacher 
ahonld read to her puplto the suggestions for the care of 
books on the Children's Branch Service Book-Mark, on 
the first Friday of each term, and as often thereafter as 
msy be necessary. 

The children, the younger ones especially, can know but 
lltUe of the treasures waiting them in books-bat the 
teacher has enjoyed the companionship of books, the 
teacher has learned that the wit and wisdom of the world 
are stored In books. It to expected, therefore, that the 
teacher will do her best to Intereet her puplto in books, and 
to establish the •* reading habit," which will perhaps do 
more than any other habit that can be formed in childhood 
for the entertainment, and Intelligence, and aU-round 
bnOding-up. of after life. While school-books are osed for a 
few years only, the children who grow up with the ** read- 
ing habit " will go on reading. other books and magaslnes 
aU their lives I 

In addition to the use of books and magaslnes already 
mentioned (Fridays and when borrowed for home use), the 
teacher may, with the approval of the school board, use 
the books In any way to ftirther the Interests of the school: 
in reading selections bearing on the studies, for declama- 
tions, or for supplementary reading to stimulate interest 
in the reading dassss. 

A fireah collection of books will be sent each term. 

Heipfhl books for the teacher will be Included. 

AU books and magaslnes must be returned to the cabinet 
the last Monday of each term, to go back to the library. 

The teacher to invited to send back In the cabinet at the 
end of each term comments on the Interest of the puplto In 
the Children's Branch Service of the library, and on the 
influence of the books In the school and on the puplto ; also, 
soggesdons growing out of her experience as to ftature sileo- 

Per Older of 
Tbustsss of Pilmbubt Fsn LtasasT 
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The Children's Branch Service Book-Mark 
is an adaptation of the Maxson book-mark. 
I used as a basis the Cleveland library ver- 
sion. Cleveland printed 10,000, and the de- 
mand was so great they had to print 50,000 
more. We did not print quite as many, but 
every child has one. The text of our ver- 
sion is as follows. 

PILL5BURY PRBB UBRARY. 



0HnJ>BEN'8 BBANCH SEBVICB BOOK-MABK. 



If » Llbimiy Book ooold talk to Boya and Girls, It would 
■ay tbingB like theae: 

**Plea0e,Boy— pleaae, Girl— take good care of me, for I 
cant take care of myaelt 

** Pleaae pat on my paper ooat wken yon take me home, 
and again when yoa take me back to acbooL 

** Pleaae don't let me get wet— tliat would spot my oovers 
and spoU my leaves. 

** Please don't handle me with dirty hands— I want to 
keep dean, and not be asbamed of my looks when the next 
boy or girl borrows me. 

** Please don't mark on me with pen or pendL 

** Please don't wet yoor fingers to torn my leaves— yon 
would not like other boys and girls to wet their fingers and 
touch you. 

** Please don't lean on me with your elbows when you are 
reading me— you would not like to be so leaned on. 

**Please don't open me and |lay me tMoe down on a table- 
It might break my back. 

** Please dont put a pencU, or anything thicker than a 
slip of paper, between my leaves and then shut me up— it 
would strain my binding. 

** Please dont turn down the comer of a leaf to keep 
your pUce when not reading — put In a Children's Branch 
Servioe Book-Mark, iheo close me and lay me on my 
side, so I can resi comfortably. 

** Please don't forget how long I am to visit you; and 
take me back wh«>n the day comes. 

** Please remember that I am to visit a great many 
other boys and girls when you are through with me — 
besides, I may meet you agiOn some day — and you, and 
the othvr boys and girls, would be sorry to see me soiled, 
and torn, and marked up, and broken-backed. Help me 
to keep firesh and dean, and I will help you to have a 
plsa«ant time, and to know things, and to be good and 
happy." 

The book-mark. is printed on thin card- 
board, of a robin's egg blue, two inches by 
six inches, with a simple border. The text 
runs over on the reverse, and below is the 
Children's Branch Service Motto, like that 
of the Cleveland Children's Library League— 
"Clean Hearts, Clean Hands, Clean Books"; 
and at the very bottom of the reverse is 
this suggestive line: '*The wit and wisdom 
of the world are stored in books." 

When all was in readiness, the school 
board furnished a Ust of schools and teach- 
ers, with number of boys under and over 



ten, and of girls under and over ten, in 
each school. With this information, selec- 
tions of twenty to thirty books and maga- 
zines were fitted to the requirements of the 
schools. A good range of stories went in 
all cabinets. In each was a bound volume 
of **St. Nicholas," in each one of Knox's 
*'Boy Travellers," in each one or more books 
of history, biography, and science, in each 
one or more natural history and "nature" 
books, one book of verse, one of a ''great 
artist" series, and in each one book espe- 
cially for the teacher. 

With a change each term of the "St. Nich- 
olas," the "Boy Travellers," the artist vol- 
ume, etc., and the addition of books asked 
for, and books from new accessions, these 
little school libraries will serve a year. 

Next, the school board ccdled a meeting 
of all the teachers at the central village, 
and we explained to them the plan and pur^ 
pose of the Children's Branch Service. 

Then the cabinets of books and working 
materials were sent out to the schools — 
and we watched results! 

Warner, like country towns all over the 
state, is made up of a number of small vil- 
lages and isolated neighborhoods, from one 
to four miles from the central village where 
the library is located. With the exception 
of one primary and one grammar school 
in the main village, the fifteen scattered 
schools are "mixed" schools. These schools 
have from five to twenty-five pupils each — 
and a total of one hundred and seventy. 

At the very starts the great need of such 
an enterprifle was made plain. In a school 
of fifteen at one extremity of the town, only 
one had ever visited the library or had a 
book from it. In a school at the other end 
of the town, only one had ever had a book 
from the library. The situation was much 
the same in every school outside the main 
village. Here, then, was a free library, sup- 
ported by equal taxation of all parts of the 
town, yet practically out of reach of all the 
children save those in the central district. 
Now, the PiUsbury Free Library is carried 
to every child in the town. It is really a 
free library to the children. 

The prompt appreciation of the Children's 
Branch Service, by the parents and by the 
children themselvee, is most gratifying. 
The Teacher's Becord Books and reports for 
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the first term of 1900 have been tabulated, 
and some of the showings are very inter- 
esting and snggestive. 

The serrice was in aetnal operation in the 
fifteen schools an average of seven weeks. 
The largest number of books borrowed for 
home nse on a single Friday in all the 
schools was eighty-three. The largest num« 
ber borrowed for home use in a single 
school during the term was fifty-one. The 
total borrowed for home use in all the 
schools during the term wus 375. 

Nor is this all. Much good was got from 
the books during the Friday hour in school. 
Sometimes the teacher read aloud. Some- 
times a pupil read aloud. All enjoyed the 
pictures, and enjoyment of the pictures 
often led to reading. In some schools the 
books were occasionally used as supple- 
mentary reading in the reading classes. 
Only one lack in the little libraries was 
reported — ^there is need of more books for 
the youngest. This deficiency, due largely 
to liie former age-limit of twelve years, is 
likely to exist in all libraries which have 
had an age-limit of ten to fifteen years. 
The lack, however, was in a measure sup- 
plied by a gift from the publisher of the 
**Little Folks" magazine, who, hearing of 
the plan, presented each school with a year*s 
subscription to "Little Folks.*' The teach- 
ers say the younger have enjoyed this mag^ 
azine as much as the older have the books — 
and, I may add here, the trustees of the 
library have just voted to subscribe for 
fifteen copies of the magazine for the com- 
ing year, to be mailed directly to the 
schools. Beside the school use of the mag- 
aztoe, one hundred copies were borrowed 
for home reading. 

Adding the 100 magazines to the 375 
books borrowed, we have a grand total of 
475 books and magazines borrowed for 
home use during the first term of 1000 by 
the children of the little hill-town of Warner! 
Let us think for a moment what this 
means! — ^in wholesome pleasure, in mental 
development, in increased information, in 
broadened intelligence. Then multiply it 
all by the three terms a year, and that by 
the ten years of average scho<^ life^ and 
we get a glimpse of what the successful 
operatioii of this educational union of the 



public library and the public school may 
mean for the rising generation. 

The teachers report that the Friday book- 
hour is orderly, and of great benefit to the 
schools. Some teachers have the children 
take the books from the cabinet, distribute 
them, and collect and count them for re« 
turn. The children have taken as good care 
of the books as their parents might have 
done. Of the 376 books borrov^ed, only two 
were kept home over time; and the total 
of fines (at one cent a day) was but three 
cents. No book was lost. This carefulness 
of library books will lead to greater care 
of school books. 

One teacher writes to the trustees: **! 
wish I could express to you on paper the 
good that the Children's Branch Service has 

done in the schooL The children 

have taken more interest every week in 
their books, and I can see a vast improve- 
ment due to their having the books to read." 
Other teachers write in a like way. One 
makes special comment on the good moral 
effect of the books. Another, vmting of 
the growing interest each week, says the 
book-hour the last Friday was the pleosant- 
est she ever spent in the school. 

The children of one school were so in- 
terested in the books they had that they 
sent a request that the same books be re- 
turned to them for the fall term. The 
children in another school asked to have 
three special books sent them again — and 
it is interesting that only one of the three 
v^ras a story, one of the others being an 
illustrated book of foreign travel, and the 
third a book about Eskimo life in the 
Arctic. A good proportion of the books 
borrowed were informing books, travel* 
science, history, biography. 

From one of the schools came half a 
dozen letters from the ehildiren themselves, 
well-written letters, telling about the books 
they had read, and their enjoyment of them, 
and how they looked forward to the last 
hour of Friday. 

Several teachers vmte of the disappoint- 
ment of the children, at the end of the 
term, to find they were not to have the 
books during vacation. I am therefore glad 
to say that the trustees are considering an 
extension of the Children's Branch Service, 
whereby the cabinets of books will remain 
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in the different distxicts dtiring' the long 
enmmer vacation and the long winter tbt 
cation, and be open weekly for the distri- 
bution of books to the children. 

It Ib only the libraries in dties, and in 
towna with a concentrated population, that 
can make generally serviceable one chil- 
dren's room at the central library — even 
where there is i^ace for it and the money 
to fit it np. 

But the other, and vastly larger, class of 
libraries— the thousands of libraries in 
country towns — ^by co-c^peration with the 
school bofiurds, through children's branch 
services like this of the Pillsbury Free 
Library of Warner, can establish what is 
practically a chUdren'8 Wfrary room in evenf 
district 9cKool. 

But these children's rooms must not be 
merely distributing statioii»— the library 
work must go hand in hand with the 
school work, and supplement it at every 
step. And I cannot too strongly emphasize 
the importance of the Friday book-hour, 
with its privilege of free acoe$9 to the books. 
Children cannot use catalogues. Titles and 
authors mean little to them. They must 
take, and turn the leaves, and see, to be 
interested and captivated. The Friday 
book-hour also gives opportunity for guid- 
ance in the choice of books, and for shaping 
the tastes and tendencies of the reader. 
Formerly the school taught children how 
to rea^lr— it may now go a step further and 
teach them what to read. 

The day was when the text-book was the 
fetish of the public school — ^but with sup- 
plementary reading, and object teaching, 
and open air study, it has taken its true 
place as the means to an end, not the end 
itself. Education means no more the mem- 
orizing of formulas, but the development of 
a general intelligence that can make its 
own formulas. 

And here comes in the public librairy, 
naturally, inevitably, aa an attractive and 
complementary educational force — ^here is 
the occasion and the reason for the coali- 
tion of the public library and the public 
schooL Even from the strict school point 
of view, the Friday book-hour of a chil- 
dren's branch library servioe will prove the 



most valuable hour of the week in the real 
education of the child. 

Then, too, there is the tremendaas prob- 
lem of the children whose education is ar- 
rested midway, or earlier. 

We natorally think that in this land of 
free public schools the great mass of chil- 
dren get a fair practical sort of education. 
The real facts are rather startling. A 
writer in the "Beview of Beviews" recently 
asserted that 50 per oeiU of the ehUdren of 
thi$ eountrif leave school before the age of 
twelve! 

How, then, shall we reach all these hun- 
dreds of thousands of children, soon to be 
citizens, and perhaps to hold in their hands 
the balance of power in the great Bepublio 
— ^how shall we reach these myriads with 
an influence good, educaticmal, and leading 
to intelligent citizenship? 

There may be many vniys— there must be 
many ways — for no one way can be universal 
and all-sufficient. But I do profoundly be- 
lieve, if the age-limit can be abolished in 
every public library, if every school-room 
can be made also a children's library nxMn, 
if we can so interest children in books, if 
we can so establish the reading habit be- 
fore it is too late, if we can so introduce 
the children to the puUic library before 
their premature severance from the public 
school — ^that then a large per cent vrill prac- 
tically complete in the public library the 
education begun in the public school— and 
we shall have found the largest single solu- 
tion to the problem. 

I would like to toudi some oonnecting 
topics — ^how to make books and libraries 
easy and attractive to children— the ques- 
tion of not covering chil<faren's books in the 
public libraries and hiding the allurement 
and influence of color and design— ^the cir- 
culation of minlatore art galleries— and the 
establishment of an annual children's day 
at every public Ubrary— but that, as Kip- 
ling says, that's another story. 

Chabubb SnuBT Fbatt. 



THE VltLAQB UBRARY. 



A PBW PRACTICAL OB5BRVATION5. 

The state decrees that erery village shall 
have its public library, but it does not say 
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where it shall be put, so loaUUm may be 
the first library question to settle at town 
meeting. And if the village is a scattering 
one, dissension may arise; the center may 
assert its superior claim to hold the library, 
the upper and lower village may adyance 
sound arguments in their behalf; conse- 
quently the library may exist de juro before 
it does de facto, just because of this sec- 
tional rancor. But the problem of location 
is a bugbear, not a real trouble, for the 
▼otem can amicably agree to let the library 
be tried a year at the center, and if it does 
not succeed, let the north Tillage have it 
the next year, and see if the people go 
there any more easily for their books. The 
chances are one hundred to one that before 
six mcmths ue out the discussion as to lo- 
cation will have died away, routed by a new 
topic to argue, or by the proven fitness of 
the center to manage the little stock of 
books. 

If the suggestion to move the library 
around till the right location is found does 
not strike the voters as pacifying or feasi- 
ble, let some one rise and say that it does 
not make so much matter where the library 
is, because from it packages of books can 
be sent to the difEerent sohoolhouses in the 
township, and by the children using these 
books in the schoolrooms, or by their tak- 
ing them home, with the teacher's permis- 
sion, the library will be carried into all 
parts of the village. 

Another suggestion .as to locality. 
Doubtless it has always been the aim of the 
selectmen to locate the Ubrary in an acces- 
sible place — at the cross-roads, at the house 
next the church, or in the rear of the store; 
but now that the rural free delivery of 
mails is making the country postoffice less 
a place of business, would it not be a good 
idea to locate the village library shelves 
where the pigeon-hole boxes used to be? 
The townspeople have grown used to com- 
ing there for something, and somebody 
there is used to serving people. And this 
brings us to what, after all, should be the 
main consideration in locating the library, 
namely, will the one who is to act as libra- 
rian be pleasant to every comer, eyes to 
those who have left their spectacles at 
home (on purpose), brains to those who 



Bay, **0 give me anything!" old enough to 
understand human nature yet young enough 
to try modem library methods, and suffi- 
ciently just to sink personal bitterness in 
official politeness. Most people will go 
another block to be served in a store by a 
thoroughly competent, amiable clerk, and 
most farmers would rather drive on, an 
eighth of a mile, to be fitted out by a 
friendly librarian with exactly the book 
they discover, come to read it, that they 
wanted. 

The foregoing remarks have presupposed 
that the village cannot afford to put the 
library in a building of its own. The sep- 
arate building has one great advantage- 
it can hang its sign out. A tourist driving 
along and seeing the words Public Library, 
thinks well of the place, and feels that it 
has passed the stage of merely existing, and 
begun to live. The blacksmith's shop and 
the grocery had to come first, but even a 
box-like building labeled Library speaks 
hopefully for the future of the oommimity. 
In one town, a Masonic order has built a 
small structure, conyerting the upper floor 
into an admirable hall for its own meetings, 
and renting the ground floor for the library 
and allowing the library sign to be the 
prominent thing over the door. 

Frequently the library is in a comer 
room of a town hall, and when so placed 
it generally has no sign of its own. But 
over its special windows, it would better ad« 
vertise itself in the best letters the village 
painter can make. 

Another library is over the village school- 
room, an admirable arrangement^ enabling 
teacher and pupils to freely use the books 
for illumination of dry lessons. But on the 
outside of the building the two signs should 
hang side by side. Public School and Public 
Library. 

Will not some one who wishes to aid a 
village library please have a sign made for 
it? It may cost more than to present half 
a dozen books, but it will add incalculably 
to the dignity of the institution and to its 
grasp upon every passer-by. 

Having got the library located and 
labeled, let it be open as much of the week 
as possible. **The librarian gets only a pit- 
tance; you cannot ask her to serve more 
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honn.** True. But the writer has in grate- 
ful remembrance a Tillage library which 
seemed to be ably running itself, in this 
wise: It was a pretty, inexpensive memorial 
building of two rooms. A big window in 
its front wall disclosed a large table cov- 
ered with magazines and papers, and a 
sign said, ''Open at all hours." Turning the 
door-knob, one walked into a sunny room, 
with comfortable chairs, and there one 
waited happily while the stage was ''hitched 
up," and one understood that in the rear 
room, which was locked, were the books to 
be given out at times stated farther down 
on the sign. A hoodlum might abuse that 
privilege of a seat and a current magazine, 
but hoodlums are not as frequent In such 
places as loyal townspeople or grateful 
summer boarders. 

In another tovni, rain postponed the Old 
Home Day exercises, and many were the 
voices exclaiming, "Let's go to the library 
and wait. Oh dear, it is locked!" And its 
si^ "public," seemed a mockery. 

Many tiny libraries are open only a few 
hours on Saturday. Doubtless the farmer 
plans to make one of his trips to the center 
on that day, but if wife or daughter forgets 
to tuck in the library books, it is a pity 
that the family must wait an entire week 
for a library diversiiMi from life's dull rou- 
tine. It seems as if every library ought to 
be open twice in the week in order to make 
itself really feU in the community. 

To turn from the consideration of the 
outside to the inside, every library ought to 
strike the visitor as sunny and cheery and 
clean. In a certain nice brick building 
placarded "The Public Library. Open Wed- 
nesday and Saturday," the thick shades on 
Tuesday were drawn close at every window, 
presumably as they had been drawn on the 
Saturday night preceding. To dash them 
up half an hour before opening, on Wed- 
nesday, was not the way to make the in- 
stitution look hospitable and warmed 
through, in that autumn weather. It was a 
pretentious library compered with one in 
an old upper room of a discarded hall, but 
in the latter the librarian had put an exten- 
sion table vdth every leaf in, and covered 
it with a bright red cloth and put the lat- 
est books upon it, and she sat smiling be- 



side it in a little rocking chair, and made 
you vimnt to come again. 

How to let people get at the books so as to 
enjoy handling them and to profit by seeing 
different works on a subject, is often a 
puzzle to large libraries built in narrow 
alcoves. But the village libraries we are 
considering do not have this trouble, for 
their books are usually arranged around the 
sides of the room, and it is possible for the 
borrowers, coming lees in a bunch than in 
cities, to make their chc^ce of books from 
the shelf, simply taking it to the librarian 
to be charged. 

Every library wants to buy a little dif- 
ferent line of books from every other, for 
the local needs differ. Every library wants 
the last best novel, but one library lacks in- 
formation on diseases of the horse, another 
may be short on books wherewith to iden- 
tify birds, and a third may be in a village 
which has sent forth an illustrious son 
whose biography has just been vrritten. 
Comparatively few towns have had their 
histories written, and it behooves all such 
to carefully collect in the library any tradi- 
tional, written, or printed matter that may 
aid their future historians. 

One library, enterprising in other ways, 
had never tried the good effects of sending 
books to be reboimd, and thirty shockingly 
dilapida/ted volumes spoiled the looks of its 
shelves. Five dollars a year for binding 
may sometimes be as justifiable an outlay 
of the little appropriation as twenty dollars 
for new books. 

Let it be inteipolated here that any 
country boy, evincing a knack at helping 
patch, sew, and paste the village books, 
would do well to apprentice iiiniiM>?f to 
bookbinding, for it is one of the few trades 
not overcrowded, and a really excellent 
workman is sure of a job and of good pay. 

The question of what privileges to accord 
summer boarders is beginning to perplex 
some rural libraries. like most other 
troubles, it vanishes as you approach to 
deal vdth it. Let it be known that your 
library likes to do everything for anybody, 
but that you must be careful lest town tax- 
payers suffer for books while the transient 
boarder keeps them indefinitely, and the 
real details will doubtless adjust themselves 
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pleasantly in each individual case. The 
bride of an electrician gleefully said that» 
while in villages where her husband was 
working temporarily, she got an armful of 
books at a time from the library. That 
was agreeable for her, and, doubtless, on 
leaving the locality, she would leave viith 
the library the books her husband had now 
and then brought her home from the city. 
But the bride's reading should not have 
been at the expense of the old village dress* 
maker's. The fact is, the summer bolder 
often wants the new novel more and can 
read it through quicker than the villager. 
It is all right for the boarder to have '*£ben 
Holden" first, provided the farmer can have 
it when he gets round to it. 

Small libraries will do well to allow any 
borrower to take out two books at the 
same time, one of fiction and one of non- 
fiction. Many village libraries are given 
old magazines, and the way to make these 
circulate is to ask the borrower if she 
does not want to take a' bound year of 
"Harper's" along with "The maid of Maiden 
lane." And if a boy can take ••The log of 
a sea-waiT' with his Oliver Optic, he vriU 
gladly take and read taie better book. 

The tinier the library, the more of an 
impression a picture bulletin would make. 
In large libraries art exhibits are no rarity, 
but in the village, a sheet of pasteboard 
covered with cuttings of authors' likenesses, 
illustrations sent as advertisements of new 
books, and cartoons on current events, 
would have the charm of novelty. 

If a library is wondering what to have 
for a catalogue, and if this library needs 
thorough overhauling, and if the books are 
where the public cannot get at them, it 
may be well to write author and title and 
subject card for each book as it is handled, 
and so have a modem card catalogue ready 
by the time the books have been rejuvenated 
and rearranged; a card catalogue once made 
can be easily kept up-to-date, and it can be 
directly printed from, if a printed cata- 
logue also is thought desirable; the cost of 
the cards and of a small case to hold them 
is not greats and the librarian or a volun- 
teer can vnrite tiie cards in spare moments, 
after securing models of how they should 
be vnritten from some practiced hand. But 



if the village library is in pretty good or- 
der, and the books do not need mending or 
moving, and the patrons can go to the 
shelves and rummage for the book wanted, 
a simple printed list of the contents of the 
library will very likely be sufficient for its 
catalogue. 

There was probably never a person in 
trouble but there was also some one, some- 
where, who would have liked to help him. 
So in this matter of an infant village 
library, if the selectmen, the tjnistees, or 
the librarian are in doubt what is best to 
do, there is a library official elsewhere who 
has learned a litUe by experience and who 
wants to help this newcomer in the library 
world; if the villager will write to the state 
commission, a helpful reply vnll, no doubt» 
come, or an address will be given of some- 
body who can help him on the particular 
point which is puzzling the littie library 
that is his to foster. He has his crops, his 
store, his live stock, his family, his church, 
and his country to care for. Then he is 
made trustee of a library. Help him, ye 
who can I 

Qbaos Blanohabd. 



riANCHBSTBR CITY UBRARY. 



The library movement^ so noticeable in 
the early history of New Hampshire, was 
felt in Manchester in 1795, soon after the 
recommendation made by Br. Belknap, the 
historian of the state, for the establishment 
of social libraries. In that year a number 
of the prominent men of the place formed 
themselves into an association, and were 
known as the proprietors of the Derryfield 
Social Library. Among those interested 
were Amos Weston, father of the late Gov- 
ernor Weston, Elijah Nutt, Samuel Jack- 
eon, Isaac Huse, Benjamin F. Stark, John 
Stark, Jr., Samuel Kidder, and others, forty- 
seven in all. At the time of the formation 
of the library a very few books formed the 
nucleus of the collection, and others were 
added slowly, either by gift or purchase, 
as the funds came to hand. These social 
libraries differed from the later free libra- 
ries, in that those who patronized them 
were obliged to pay a certain sum for the 
privilege of using the books, so that the 
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prosperooB people of the commtmity were 
the only ones who could afford the luxury 
of belonging to the association. A fine was 
imposed for loaning a book out of the house 
of the person taking it from the library. 
This library seems to have supplied the 
needs of the people until 1827, when it con* 
tained ninety-two volumes. In November 
of that year the last board of directors was 
chosen, and in 1832 the last record of the 
librarian shows that *'a few only of the 
proprietors met" and adjourned to a later 
date. This was the last meeting ever held, 
and the books were afterwards divided 
among the proprietors. 

In February, 1844, was held the first meet- 
ing of the members of the Manchester 
Atheneum, which was formed by the efforts 
of Samuel D. Bell, David Clark, Herman 
Foster, Moody Currier, David Gillis, John A. 
Bumham, William A. Burke, and others, for 
the purpose of establishing a library, read- 
ing room, and museum. In accordance with 
the liberal policy which has always been 
pursued by the manufacturing corporations 
in the city, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, in 1846, presented to the Athe- 
neum the sum of one thousand dollars, 
and the Stark Mills the sum of five hundred 
dollars, for the purchase of books. In 1850, 
the Manchester Print Works also donated 
five hundred dollars for the same purpose. 
The members enriched the coUection from 
time to time by gifts and loans to the 
library and museum. The library of the 
Atheneum continued to increase in size and 
value untU in 1854 the books numbered 
nearly three thousand volumes. In that 
year Frederick Smyth was elected for the 
third time mayor of the city, and, in his in- 
augural address, called attention to the 
subject of a public library. "While all now 
recognize its importance the recommenda- 
tion was very considerably in advance of 
public sentiment and was advocated by only 
a few citizens, among whom the late Judge 
Samuel D. Bell was conspicuous. It proved, 
however, the crowning act of the third year 
of his mayoralty, and will ever remain an 
honoralde token of the wise policy he ad- 
vised."* 
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In accordance with the suggestion of the 
mayor, a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the board of control of the Athe- 
neum, and see what arrangements could be 
made toward establishing a city library. 
The board favored the movement, and with 
the consent of the corporations that had so 
generously contributed to the success of 
the Atheneum, the property was offered to 
the city to form the basis of a free public 
library. A special act of the legislature 
was obtained, and an agreement was en- 
tered into by both parties, by which the 
property of the Atheneum was g^ven to the 
city, the members still retaining the right 
to take books from the library wherever 
they should live, while the city agreed to 
raise one thousand dollars annually for the 
purchase of books and magazines, besides 
making a suitable provision each year for 
the proper care and maintenance of the 
library. The management was vested in a 
board of nine trustees, the mayor and presi- 
dent of the common council to be members 
ew offlcio, one trustee to be elected annually, 
for a term of seven years, by a joint ballot 
of the trustees and of the aldermen of the 
city. 

The city library, thus firmly established, 
continued to increase and prosper until the 
year 1856, when Patten*s block, in which 
the library was located, was destroyed by 
fire, and nearly all the books burned, only 
about six hundred odd volumes being saved, 
which were temporarily housed until 
Patten's block was rebuilt. Meanwhile the 
trustees endeavored to replace the books 
destroyed as far as possible, and with new 
additions to put the library agiUn in a po- 
sition to siipply the needs of the public 
In 1871 the library was removed to the 
present building erected by the city upon 
land given by the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Donations have been received from time 
to time by persons interested in the library. 
Nearly seven hundred volumes of the 
Tauchnitz edition, handsomely bound, were 
presented by Gardner Brewer of Boston. 

The late Oliver Dean, for many years con* 
nected with the manufacturing interests of 
the city, left a legacy of five thousand dol- 
lars, the interest of which has been used 
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by the trustees for the purchase of scien- 
tific and technical books. 

Mary E. Elliot left a fund of two thou* 
sand dollars, the income from which is to 
be exi>ended in the purchase of medical 
books and periodicals. 

The late Moody Currier presented about 
eleren hundred volumes, which included 
Bohn*s standard, clessical, illustrated, eccle- 
•iastical, scientific, and antiquarian libra- 
ries, and Harper's select family library. He 
afterward added a number of valuable eccle- 
siastical works, and a collection of Greek, 
Latin, and foreign authors in the original 
text. This collection is known as the 
Currier donation. 

By the will of the late Sarah S. Reynolds 
the library has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of over fLTe hundred books, more than 
half of the collection being de luxe editions 
of standard authors in beautiful bindings, 
besides a number of very handsome illus- 
trated works. This gift will be known as 
the William Reynolds donation. 

It has always been the policy of the trus- 
tees, while spending a part of the regular 
appropriation for books In the currents lit- 
erature of the day, to provide for the per- 
manent value of the collection by using the 
larger portion of the available funds in 
purchasing those works which have a stand- 
ard and lasting value. **This course, pur- 
sued for so many years, has made the 
llbrtiry one of the most valuable in the 
state. The library is particularly rich in 
the number of volumes relating to local 
history, and in its files of newspapers, many 
of which, if destroyed, could not be re- 
placed.''* 

The accessions number at the present 
time over forty-five thousand volumes, be- 
sides a large number of pamphlets. 

The library is arranged by the Cutter ex- 
pansive system of classification, vdth a dic- 
tionary card catalogrue. A catalogue of the 
Englii^ prose fiction has been printed, as 
well as one of the scientific books to be 
found in the Dean collection. 

Manchester may well be proud of her 
library record even in the state of New 
Hampshire, which took such a leading part 
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in the early days toward the establishment 
of the free public library. It is to be hoped 
that the same spirit that animated the men 
of this passing century will appear in 
larger measure in the years to come, to 
carry the good work on to completion. 

Flobenob E. Whttohkii. 



New Hampshire Library Assodatiofl. 



The New Hampshire Library Association 
held a semi-annual meeting in Berlin, on 
September 21. It is the intention to hold 
these interesting and helpful sessions in 
different parts of the state, so as to secure 
the attendance of librarians from various 
localities. More should have been present 
at Berlin, for the program, which is given 
below, was admirably carried out, and both 
afternoon and evening, the papers and re- 
marks were bright and sound. New Hamp- 
shire's record in library matters has been 
so creditable that it should feel in honor 
bound to maintain a well-supported library 
association. In Berlin free entertainment 
was generously proffered by the towns- 
people. Miss Johnson and her brother, re- 
spectively librarian and trustee of the cap- 
ital litUe public library, made such success- 
ful efforts in behalf of the meeting that to 
them is largely due the delightful imprea* 
sion brought away. 

The following were the varied topics of 
the program: 

2 p. u. Public libraries and children. Pa- 
per by Mr. Charles S. Pratt, trus- 
tee of the Warner Public Library. 
Where to locate the town library. 
Entrance examinations of library 

schools. 
The library exhibit at the Paris 

Exposition. 
Co-operation virith teachers. 
8 p. M. The library as a friend to all. Pa- 
per by Miss Caroline H. Garland, 
city librarian, Dover, N. H. 
Bemarks by Mr. Arthur H. Chase, 
state librarian and secretary 
New Hampshire Library Commis- 
sion. 
Questions and answers on practical 
points. 
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BOARD OP UBRARY COMillSSIONBRS. 

Edward H. GiLif an. Chairman, Exeter. 

Gbobgb T. Cbuft, Bethlehem. 

HosKA W. Parker, Claremont. 

Jamss F. Brknitan, Peterborougrh. 

Arthub H. Chask, Becretary, Concord. 

The coininisBion are sorry to be obliged 
to announce that the bill to provide for 
traveling libraries, which they caused to be 
introdaced in the legislatare, failed of pas- 
sage throagh the adverse report of the ap- 
propriations committee of the honse. The 
bill was first referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee of the house, and after a careful con- 
sideration by them was reported back favor- 
ably. As it called for the expenditure of 
state money it then had to be referred to 
the appropriations committee. This com- 
mittee, in view of the large appropriations 
called for from various sources, could not 
see their way clear to give it a favorable re- 
port isit this time. The commission believe 
that the decision was based wholly upon 
the question of finances, and did not indi- 
cate opposition to the merits of the travel- 
ing library idea. 



Since this number of the Bulletin has 
been put in type death has suddenly taken 
away the chairman of this board, the Hon. 
Edward H. Oilman of Exeter. A man. 



strong in intellect, conservative in action, 
faithful and true to his ideals, considerate 
of all, a power in the business world, in the 
prime of life and vigor, the loss to this state 
and its citizens is great and lasting. Espe- 
cially severe is the blow to the library inter- 
ests of our state. Mr. Oilman was a mem- 
ber of this board from its inception. He 
always gave to its councils the benefit of his 
rare literary learning, and much of the suc- 
cess that has resulted from ita work is 
directly attributable to his earnest endeav- 
ors. He had an inborn taste for literary 
pursuits, he had a broad conception of the 
mission of the public library in the com- 
munity, and he led all who came in contact 
with him to approve and adopt his views. 

While the loss to the library cause and to 
the state is so great^ the board feel that 
their greatest loss, the one that overshadows 
all others, is of his personal friendship. 
The world moves on. Others will be found 
to take up the cares and duties he leaves be- 
hind. But no one will ever be able to fill 
his place in the hearts of those to whom he 
was a friend. 



A bill has been passed at the present leg- 
islature for the gradual consolidation of the 
board of library commissioners and the 
trustees of the state library into one body, 
to consist of three members, having all the 
present powers and subject to all the pres- 
ent duties of both boards. The consolida- 
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tion will be perfected at some time during 
the next three years. The bill had the 
approval of all the members of both boards 
and is a step in the right direction. To 
attain the best results the unification of all 
library interests in the state is necessary 
to the end that all shall work in harmony 
for the common end, the higher education 
of our citizens. 



The commission desire to urge upon li- 
brarians the importance of preserving in 
the library a file of the local newspaper. 
There is probably no publication that has 
so important a bearing as this upon the 
local history of a town. In it are recorded 
the daily happenings, important and unim- 
portant, the business interests of the town, 
and the record of many things that are pre- 
served in no other form. Begin now to 
preserve the current issues, and be con- 
stantly on the lookout for back files. 



A Librarian's Enthusiasm. 

I have known many librarians and library 
assistants, old and young, and every one of 
them has testified, directly or indirectly, to 
keen delight in his work. Few leave the 
profession and they always with regrets. 
The position is not an easy one and the pay 
is not large. Our calling would seem to have 
strong attractions for people of a certain 
type, — and so it has. Of the many which 
may be mentioned I wish to speak here of 
two only: the opportunities it ofi!ers for the 
promotion of happiness, and its wide variety 
of interests. Attractive careers in the field 
of altruism are not open to every one. The 
world's work must be done. That it may 
be done well, those most competent must 
do it. That the most competent may do it, 
they must compete with the less competent, 
and must win the day. Here, then, are war, 
victory, defeat, and the spoils of conquest. 
Nature, red in tooth and claw, comes per- 
force into every factory and every market, 
and comes to stay. Sympathy softens the 
aspect of this strife and tempers the suffer- 
ings of the defeated. But the strife goes 
on; and neither legislative enactment nor 
public opinion, even though bom of gen- 
erous sentiments, can stop it; and if they 
are carried beyond a certain point, they but 



forbid the supremacy of the most compe- 
tent and work us harm. Business must be 
done; most must engage in business; there- 
fore, most must do battle day by day. 

But, if libraries are good things, and it 
is impossible now to question this; and 
if free, tax-supported libraries are good 
things, and today it is not easy to question 
this; then we have in the librarian's calling 
a field in which competition is simply a 
joyful one over efficiency in good works. 
It is not — and this cannot be said too 
often — a question of making others good. 
They who are much given to improving the 
low morals of others are already Pharisees. 
The whole question of librarianship is one 
of joy, of pleasure, of fullness of life, of 
happiness. If the librarian of the country 
villagre, for example, can see that her little 
collection of books, under her cdever rule, 
subtly fitted to its owners, wisely meeting 
the needs its own active presence arouses, 
makes this one and that one, old and young, 
here and there, see more things, know of 
more things, care for more things, take the 
broader view, loose the bond of bigotry, 
open the eyes of charity, teach ^of course" 
to wait upon '^perhaps," change self-satis- 
faction to ambition, and add sparkle to the 
daily grind, — ^then, is she not a friend of 
society and of some good in the world? 

This mere mention of the character of the 
librarian's career, shows it at once to be 
helpfully unselfish in its essence, as few 
careers in the world's field of work can be. 
It calls attention, also, to the second of the 
two attractive features in the librarian's 
calling which I wish here to emphasize: the 
variety of its interests. Perhaps alone of 
all the world's teachers, the preacher — and 
he only when he has bade farewell to all 
creeds whatsoever — ^takes up into his life 
as great a variety of human interests as 
does the librarian. 

All knowledge is the librarian's province. 
None can explore this domain thoroughly, 
but any one can realize, if only vaguely, its 
inmiensity, can look upon it reverently and 
can venture, with timorous delight, into a 
comer here and there. Some one should 
write us an essay, or perhaps a poem, on 
"Our Pleasure in the Books We Cannot 
Read I" What joy there is, as we walk 
among the shelves, in the contemplation of 
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the knowledge and wisdom that we know 
lie here, and herel Some day we shall have 
the "Ballad of Him who Joyed to Enow that 
Others Knew.** 

And the work to be donel First, in the 
library itaelf ; no matter how small it may 
be, the librarian gets pleasure in applying 
to its management every latest method of 
arrangnnent, classification, cataloguing, 
shelving, delivery, access, that she finds by 
careful study applies to her peculiar case. 
It soon takes on for her the air of a home. 
She says of it: That which my people enjoy 
when they visit my home fireside, that they 
shall find and enjoy here. Lights fresh air, 
pictures, neatness, refinement, hospitality, 
cheer, — ^in all these things my library shall 
rival the most attractive home in the tovm 
which owns it. This is not an office, or a 
store, or a factory; it is the chosen home of 
the good and wise men who wrote these 
books; it is constituted and maintained to 
help my fellow villagers to find life easier 
and brighter and more worth the living; it 
shall speak at once to every comer of all 
tnese things. This is home-making and 
library management^ — two of the best and 
most delightful of occupations, both in one. 

Looking abroad, she sees the editor, the 
preacher, the teacher, and the scholar, and 
says at once: These are all on my side and 
must work with me. Their work is not 
mine, but mine is surely a part of theirs. 
She finds they meet her halfway, and more. 
Her books have allies in their work. They 
become mobile and move through the com- 
munity on the wings of a few words spoken 
shrewdly here and there by these their 
friends. 

The pulpit speaks and the press and the 
teacher, and clubs and Sunday schools and 
sociables; and every chance gathering of 
friends take up the words, and the treasures 
on her shelves come forth and move about 
among the people, and their mission is ac- 
complished, and the library has well wishers, 
and advocates and promoters and bene- 
factors. 

And the children come, to the very young- 
est; for no one has discovered that good 
boolcs hurt children, and children who hurt 
books are few and easily cured. 

Thus, with all knowledge for her prov- 
ince, with old and young of every kind and 



of every trade and calling in her commu- 
nity for her field of work, and the promo- 
tion of human happiness for her aim, the 
librarian takes up her daily task each morn- 
ing with enthusiasm and lays it down each 
night virith regret. 

John Oorroir Dana. 



THE PURCHASE OP BOOKS. 



The Best Methodtf for the Small Town 
Library to Pursue. 

The literature upon this subject is already 
sufficient for every purpose except one, 
which alone justifies the publication of this 
article: no article on the subject has been 
published in anything likely to reach the 
small country library. Books and periodi- 
cals devoted to library management and 
economy are seldom bought by village li- 
braries, perhaps because their application to 
the conditions governing the average New 
Hampshire library is remote. 

What is herein recommended is the result 
of an education in village library work, 
experience being the principal teacher. The 
experience of the Whitefield Public Library 
ia not unlike that of other small libraries, 
managed by trustees or librarians who have 
lived and learned, handicapped in the begin- 
ning by a lack of technical knowledge. 
Few of these libraries have over five hun- 
dred dollars a year to spend. Out of this 
meagre sum must be paid the librarian's 
hire, suj^lies, insurance, binding, express, 
and occasionally rent; and with the bal- 
ance books are bought. The problem is 
how to make this balance go as far as it 
will in keeping the library alive by the 
accession of the best of the new in litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps the best method to be pursued in 
writing this paper will be to epitomize the 
results of a personal experience in buying 
for the Whitefield library. In 1803, this 
library started with 1,027 volumes; its acces- 
sions now number nearly 5,000. The first 
appropriation was one hundred dollars; the 
appropriation has gradually been increased 
to fire hundred dollars. About halfway in 
its history, modem library methods were 
adopted, and the library was classified, the 
Dewey decimal system being adopted. 
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Since then a Findingr list and a quarterly 
bulletin have been published. As a circu- 
latingr library prior to 1803, it loaned about 
1,500 books annually. Its circulation is 
now in excess of 16,000 Tolumes. The town 
has a population of about twenty-one hun- 
dred. The library, its needs and its meth- 
ods, is fairly representative of the class of 
libraries for which this paper is intended,— 
libraries not mana^d by 'professionals." 
What I may say about buyingrt then, applies 
to libraries similarly situated. 

Preparing to Imy, In the first place, we 
use "order slips," like the followingr* samples 
of which I shall gladly send on request: 



Author 
Title .. 



Place Publisher 

Date Vols Binding 

Size Price 

Recommended by 

Notes 

Ordered Prom 

Received Cost 

Accession number 

The slips — ^heavy paper does as well as 
card — are exactly the size of L. B. standard 
linen cards. No. 33 (7%xl2y, cm.). They 
are used to record desirable books to be pur- 
chased. Borrowers find them at the libra- 
rian's desk and use them to recommend the 
accession of some book not in the library. 
Their greater use, however, is by the writer. 
In addition to publishers* lists, which every 
library may have for the asking, we have 
the **Publisher8' Weekly." pubUshed at 298 
Broadway, New York, at $3.00 a year). 
This contains a weekly record of new pub- 
lications, with notes descriptive but not 
critical. It cumulates quarterly, the fourth 
quarter, of course, containing all of the 
American publications for the year. An 
equally good, and in some respects better, 
periodical of this character is the "Monthly 
Cumulative Book Index," published by H. 
W. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn., $3.00 per 
annum, cumulating monthly. The "Week- 
ly" has the slight advantage of a more fre- 
quent publication. 

Each week the writer goes through the 
list of new books, recording upon these 
slips every book at all likely to be a de- 



sirable accession. The slips are classified 
roughly, the class number being noted in 
the square on the left-hand upper comer, 
and are filed in classified order. This 
brings all the books on a given subject to- 
gether. When we are ready to order, I go 
through the slips that have accumulated 
since our last order. We have so much to 
spend, and the selection must be governed 
by that consideration as well as our needs 
along certain lines. For instance, there 
may be three or four slips relating to the 
history of Spain; we cannot buy all; we 
must select one, perhaps two. Then comes 
the question, which, price and all consid- 
ered, shall we order? All the information 
obtainable about these books is sought. 
We have the "Bookman," "Critic," and 
"Bookbuyer," and two or three minor peri- 
odicals more or less critical, like "Book 
News" and the "New York Times Saturday 
Review." This last one must be used cau- 
tiously. I do not regard its criticisms of 
any particular value, but it helps in obtain- 
ing a description, an idea» of the book. 
From these, and other sources if need be, 
like a personal examination of the books, I 
am able to select our purchases. The slips 
of the books to be ordered are separated 
from the others. On the line "Ordered.... 

From " the date and the party 

of whom ordered is written. A list — ^"Order 
Blank," we call it — ^is prepared and is sent 
to our book dealer. The slips retained by 
us show what orders have been sent to the 
agent. When the books arrive, I note upon 
each slip the date received and the cost of 
each book in the invoice. The slips of 
books not received are returned to the file 
of books to be ordered. The subsequent 
use of the slips of books received does not 
relate to the purchase of books. 

Where and how to Imy. Buy as far as you 
may of one book dealer. If your local 
bookseller will aUow as good a discount as 
a city bookseller, buy of him. The amount 
of discount depends upon the quantity of 
books purchased during the year. A li- 
brary should get thirty-three and one third 
per cent off on regular books. If your pur- 
chases are large enough, you should be able 
to get better terms, say five per cent addi- 
tional discount. On net books, ten per cent 
is an average discount. Many book dealers 
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are now makings a specialty of the library 
trade — ^finna like Damrell A Upham or De- 
Wolfe, Fiake A Co., of Boston. The former 
house handles periodicals as well as books, 
and imports largely besides, — a necessary 
requirement in selecting a city agent for a 
librajry, say, of 5,000 volumes. The chances 
are that it is better to deal with a city 
rather than a local book dealer; it saves 
many vexing delays. It is decidedly better 
to confine your purchases to one firm as far 
as you can, for many reasons. If a house 
understands that it has your business, it is 
obvious that you will be used better in the 
matter of discount. If he must divide your 
trade with others, he must get all he can 
out of your limited purchases. I have 
never yet found a book dealer in the busi- 
ness for his health. In selecting your agent, 
first write to a number of dealers, either 
submitting lists of books desired, or stating 
generally your purpose in writing: that you 
desire a city agent; that your purchases 
amount to about so much a year, and are of 
such and such a character; that you are 
writing to various houses asking them to 
state what discount will be allowed on reg- 
ular and on net books on the basis of 
having your trade. Select from the replies 
with due consideration of the expense of 
transportation of your purchases as well as 
discount. It is cheaper to buy in Boston at 
thirty-three and one third per cent than in 
New York at thirty-three and one third and 
five per cent on account of the difference in 
express rates. Libraries with very small 
appropriations will, of course, find it diffi- 
cult to buy at the same advantages enjoyed 
by libraries less restricted in means. In 
Massachusetts, the library commissioners 
do a great deal of purchasing for small 
libraries. They aid not only in the pur- 
chase but in the selection of books. Such 
an arrangement is highly desirable in New 
Hampshire. When the consolidation of our 
commission and the state library manage- 
ment is effected, a good working system for 
this state will be devised, whereby the small 
library may buy through the state library, 
thereby enjojring greater advantages in re- 
spect to purchasing. 

Aside from regrular purchases, libraries 
will find it to their advantage to purchase 



books by auction. C. F. Libbie A Co. of 
Boston and Bangs A Co.' of New York sell 
books, generally second-hand, occasionally 
new (''remainders," etc.), by auction. They 
send out catalogues of each sale to libraries 
that may become customers. With each 
catalogue, they send a blank on which you 
write the catalogue number of any book or 
lot of books you may desire to buy, indi- 
cating the highest price you are willing to 
pay. The list is then returned to the auc- 
tioneers, who act as your agent at the sale 
gratuitously, frequently purchasing the 
book for you at less than your maximum 
bid. The condition of each book, if it is 
otherwise than in good second-hand condi- 
tion, is stated in the catalogue. 

Much may be saved in this way. You 
may find three, or four, or many more 
books wanted at every sale. One must have 
some knowledge of books, editions, prices, 
etc I am not referring to rare, unusual, 
or expensively bound books. The limit you 
will pay must be set after a consideration 
of how much the book is really wanted. 
Never bid more than forty per cent of the 
list price of a book not out of print. For 
instance, you want a book the list price of 
which is $2.00 regular. You can buy a new 
copy of your book dealer for $1.33, or less. 
Do not bid more than eighty cents for it; 
do not bid that unless you want it so much 
that you will buy it of your agent if you 
fail to bid it in. You will save nothing by 
getting a second-hand copy at fifty per cent 
off and paying the separate express charges, 
when the book, ordered with others regru- 
larly, at $1.28 or $1.33, costs practically 
nothing for transportation. Frequently, we 
have purchased a lot of sixteen or twenty 
novels, in excellent condition, two or three 
years old as to publication, at twenty to 
thirty-five cents a volume — a great saving. 
On such lots of books, I have often bid 
twenty-five or thirty cents, not because the 
books were particularly needed at that time, 
but because it would be a bargain to secure 
them at such fig^ures. 

As to second-hand book dealers: deal 
cautiously. Sometimes you must deal with 
them in buying an out-of-print book. But 
it is very poor economy to buy $1.25 second- 
hand novels at fifty cents a volume; the 
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chances are that the second-hand dealer 
bought them by auction for fifteen to 
twenty cents. Watch the auction sale cata- 
logues yourself. 

Beware of cheap editions— books printed 
on wood pulp paper, wire stitched, gaudily 
and wretchedly bound. It does not pay. 
They soon require rebinding, and they 
cannot be successfully rebound. In these 
cheap "libraries" or "series," three classes 
of books are published: books that should 
be read and are not read by library pa- 
trons; good books that are read; and books 
that should not be read and are read by 
library patrons, if they can get them. The 
last ought not to be purchased for obTious 
reasons; the second class will wear out by 
reason of their popularity so soon as to 
make their purchase expensiye rather than 
economical; and the first class of books 
should be purchased in attractive editions if 
you would have them used at all by the 
average borrower. A well-dressed book is 
like a well-gowned woman. 

It is much better and cheaper to buy cer- 
tain books — good novels — ^in paper-bound 
editions like Houghton, Mifflin A Co.'s "Rir- 
erside," Harper's "Franklin Square,'* and 
Appleton's "Town and Country" series. 
The insides are the same as the bound edi- 
tion; they list at half or less than half the 
regular price of the bound volumes, and 
the cost of binding is small. A library can 
save about thirty cents a volume on a $1.25 
book by adopting this method. The objec- 
tion is that the book is not as attractive as 
the regular bound edition. 

Do not buy subscription books. Beware 
of the subscription book agent! One in 
twenty thousand may have a book you de- 
sire and cannot immediately obtain through 
the ordinary channels. By waiting a few 
months, however, you can get it second- 
hand at a great reduction. As a rule, he 
has a hack-written book not worth over 
seventeen cents, for which he wants $3.50 or 
so, according to the gaudiness of the bind- 
ing. He or she bothered you vrith worth- 
less "histories" of the Spanish war, the 
South African war, or the Philippines, and 
now he — or she — ^is after you with a reprint 
of cheap newspaper hash which he — or 
ahe-Hstyles a "life" of Queen Victoria. If 



he's a man, show him the door or your dog's 
teeth; if she's a woman, run and hide. 

Do not buy expensive books if you can 
avoid it. I know of a library in this state. 
It had seventy-fiTe dollars a year for books. 
The trustees one year expended sixty dol- 
lars of this sum for an encyclopedia! 
There are three or four villages in this 
town, and they have been in a row for the 
last two or three years over the location of 
the library. No wonder! Do not buy ex- 
tensive and expensiTe biographies unless 
you have a large library and a large i^ppro- 
priation. For example: buy Howe's sketch 
of Phillips Brooks in the "Beacon Biog- 
raphies" (75 cents list); if you have a pa- 
tron who desires to read a more extensive 
biography, borrow Allen's "Life and Letters 
of PhUUps Brooks" (2 vols., $7.50 net) of the 
state library. 

Two words of advice in conclusion: buy 
timely books when they are timely if it 
does involve a little extra expense in the 
matter of express. The time to hunt game 
Is when it is out. The time to buy books on 
China is when people are talking about 
China. We make it a point to get important 
new novels as soon after publication day as 
we can. Secondly, let one person attend to 
the book buying. •*Too many cooks spoil 
the broth." Others may suggest, but let 
one do the work. 

C. Edwabd Wbioht. 



The Libraries of Rindge. 

The laws of a republic are the crystalliza- 
tion of public sentiment, and in their lan- 
guage is transcribed the aspiration and the 
thought, the necessities and the condition 
of succeeding generations. At all times, the 
progress of thought, the character of the 
institutions, the methods of business, and 
the prevailing commercial usages are mir- 
rored in the laws enacted by the people. A 
volume of laws is a luminous text-book of 
history, and especially in educational and 
reformatory legislation the voice of the peo- 
ple is clearly expressed. Previous to the 
Revolution, the older towns of New Hamp- 
shire, under a permissive town government, 
established schools, and borrowing each 
from the other had created a reasonable 
system of public instruction. The history 
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of these primitiTe schoois is recorded in the 
Totes of the sereral towns. Scarcely had 
the people of New Hampshire established a 
state goTemment and entered upon the 
enjoyment of the fruits of independence, 
before many educational measures were de- 
bated and approved, but it was by timid 
measures and retarded progress that the 
state by statute began to experiment in an 
improvement of the existing system of 
schools under town gfovemment and super- 
vision. The laws of New Hampshire, for 
nearly a half century from 1784, are instruct- 
ive. Concerning the public schools of the 
period the legislation was supplemental and 
not constructive, and the desire of the peo- 
ple for additional educational advsintages is 
more clearly made known through the 
many and continued applications for the 
incorporation of academies and local libra- 
ries. It is apparent that a town system of 
schools failed to meet the full demand of 
public sentiment. The proof is presented in 
the legislation of the period. In answer to 
petitions from 1784 to 1799 inclusive, the 
legislature of New Hampshire incorporated 
fifty libraries and ten academies, and pre- 
vious to 1820 there were incorporated one 
hundred and fifty-six libraries and twenty- 
nine academies. Several libraries were es- 
tablished at this time without an act of 
incorporation. The community, relying 
upon its own resources, was seeking addi- 
tional facilities for the education of the 
young. If not rivals the library and the 
academy were the forceful expression of 
this desire. At first the library was the 
most approved thought of the peopled It 
was accessible to all, the rich and the poor, 
and a natural expression of the democratic 
faith of our fathers. In 1820 libraries had 
been incorporated in one hundred and forty- 
three of the two hundred and twelve towns 
in the state of two hundred or more inhab- 
itants. In later years the academies were 
greatly increased in number. They met the 
demand of the time and prospered until the 
modem high school, more democratic in its 
organization, usurped the field. 

In the meantime the story of the early 
libraries is one of decay and extinction. In 
many instances they were founded on a 
present impulse without assurance of future 



support. Often a rivalry between towns, or 
the contagion of a feverish mood of public 
sentiment, was the Blender promise of future 
support. In the creation of new libraries 
the inflation of the balloon exceeded the 
strength of the fabric. They collapsed. 
Nearly all the early libraries became extinct 
and after many years the present library 
has arisen from the ashes of the pioneer. 
All the causes for the growth and decay 
and the recent resurrection in the libraries 
of New Hampshire may not be apparent at 
this time. In a brief sketch of the libraries 
of an unpretentious town, it is possible that 
the organization and decay of the early and 
the foundation of the present libraries of 
the state may be typically portrayed. 

The Social Library of Rindge was organ- 
ized about 1805. It was the voice of a 
desire for better educational advantages and 
a symptom of the library fever which was 
prevailing. Bev. Seth Payson, D. D., was 
foremost in the work, and he solicited the 
willing co-operation of the substantial citi- 
zens of the town. It was not incorporated, 
but it was active and useful nearly twenty 
years. A slender fund was secured in a sale 
of shares and occasionally an assessment 
was levied on the holders of shares to whom 
was committed the control of the organiza- 
tion. If the number of the volumes of this 
and other early libraries were measured by 
hundreds instead of thousands, as at the 
present time, they were solid, instructive 
works. Every book was examined and ap- 
proved before it was honored with the 
society of its companion volumes or ad- 
mitted, as an instructor, to the homes of 
the patrons of the library. The good influ- 
ence of the first library in Bindge, and gen- 
erally the instructive work of the early 
libraries of New Hampshire^ is demonstrated 
in the character and intelligence of the 
generation which they had aided in instruc- 
tion. The benefits were enjoyed at home 
and by emigration were carried abroad. It is 
often remarked that the present emigration 
from the state is a draft upon the intelli- 
gence and enterprise of the towns. This is 
true, but it should be remembered that the 
emigration from New Hampshire during the 
second and third decades of the past cen- 
tury was greater than at any later period. 
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The history of the Rindge Social Library 
is quickly told. The name was changed to 
the Bindge Circulating Library, but there 
are no records remaining to presenre the 
date or other details of existence. Within 
twenty years from its inception the books 
were distributed among the owners of 
shares, and only the memory of man pre- 
senres the facts here stated. 

The causes which led to the extinction 
of many of the early libraries are not 
concealed. They were of sudden growth. 
They rested their hope of existence upon 
the voluntary and fitful contributions of 
the public. The country was poor and no 
benefactor extended a liberal hand. The 
foundation was unstable. A more potent 
factor in their decline and extinction is 
found in the fact that they were homeless. 
The library abided temporarily with the 
existing librarian. The tenure of ofRce was 
uncertain, and the tired library was moved 
from house to house as new librarians were 
chosen. In most instances, if a permanent 
building for its accommodation had been 
secured the continued prosperity of the 
library would have been assured. 

After the dismemberment of the Bindge 
Circulating Library the record in this town 
upon the subject of libraries is a blank for 
several years. In 1845, a social library was 
organized by the residents of a school dis- 
trict in the section of the town now known 
as East Bindge. The collection of books 
was limited and the organization, after a 
few years, became extinct. The books, 
however, were preserved at the residence of 
the last librarian. 

In 1871, the East Bindge Library Associa- 
tion was organized, and by general consent 
received the volumes remaining of the 
school district library. This library is 
owned and controlled by the association 
and so far as the public is concerned it is a 
free library. Its income has been derived 
from fees of membership, from benefit 
levees or fairs, and from donations. It now 
contains 1,800 volumes, and enjoys a local 
patronage. A portion of the volumes are 
of substance and merit, but it is mainly a 
collection of fiction. 

Miss Mary L. Ware of Boston, having a 
summer residence in Bindge, founded at 



West Bindge, in 1884, a free library bearing 
the name of the gfenerous donor. New 
books are added each year, and all the ex- 
penses have been paid by the founder and 
the library is conducted under her immedi- 
ate supervision. The books have been wisely 
selected, and the tone of the library is pure 
and instructive. From the beginning it has 
"justified its own existence." It was planted 
in wisdom and the fruit is abundant and 
excellent. This library now contains 1,165 
volumes. In accordance vHth the wish of 
the founder it is now an adjunct of the 
Ingalls Memorial Library, and is known as 
the West Bindge Branch Library. The li- 
brary has a modem catalogrue, and its con- 
tinued usefulness is assured. 

The increasing interest upon this subject 
throughout the state during the past twenty 
years has found frequent expression in the 
organization of new or in the enlargement 
of existing libraries. The cities and many 
towns have made an increasing appropria- 
tion for their support, and the general im- 
pulse is reflected in the mind of the public 
in many directions. The small towns of the 
class to which Bindge belongs were per- 
mitted to desire but unaided could not taste 
the ripening fruit. At a most auspicious 
moment, the library act of 1891 with mes- 
sages of cheer extended a helping hand to 
the smaller communities of the state. Un- 
der this act a library was immediately 
inaugurated at the central village of Bindge. 
It was only an acorn planted in hope and 
nurtured with robust faith. It was a begin- 
ning, but its steps were feeble and the 
pathway unlighted. It is useless to inquire 
what progress upon its original foundation 
this library would have made or how long 
it would have endured. Scarcely was the 
door open to the public before the dawn of 
a new era in library affairs, and the contin- 
ued story begins with a new chapter. 

n. 

The Ingalls Memorial Library of Bindge is 
one of a group which includes the Frost of 
Marlborough, the Bichards of Newport, the 
Pillsbury of Warner, the Clay of Jaffrey, 
and others founded in the munificent crea^ 
tions of generous donors. They are memo- 
rials of benevolence, and fortunate is the 
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community that becomes the recipient of a 
memorial devised in wisdom and expressed 
with liberality. Each of these libraries has 
a substantial building and the beginning, at 
leasts of a secure pecuniary foundation. 
Hon. Bodney Wallace of Fitchburg, in youth 
and early manhood a resident of Bindge, 
haying presented the city of Fitchburg a 
magnificent library building and endowed 
the library with substantial benefactions, in 
1894 presented the town of Bindge a spa- 
cious lot and a well appointed library build- 
ing. With a thoughtful liberaHty Mr. Wal- 
lace added five hundred dollars for the 
immediate use of the library and one thou- 
sand dollars for a permanent fund. It was a 
noble deed most graciously performed. The 
name of the library was given in memory of 
the wife of the donor, a native of Bindge, 
and the building is erected on the site of 
the Ingalls homestead. The limits of this 
paper will exclude a description of the 
building and an account of the dedicatory 
exercises which occurred June 13, 1895. 
llie trustees are chosen by the town and by 
law for the term of three years. By re- 
election Mary L. Ware, Herbert I. Wallace, 
and Ezra S. Stearns have been continued in 
office from the begriuning. The permanent 
fund, including one thousand dollars appro- 
priated by the town, has been increased to 
the sum of $4,600. The annual income is 
one of the resources of the library. Since 
the library was opened in 1895 the trustees 
have exi>ended the following sums: 

Expenses of dedication $93.90 

New books and magazines 1,054.54 

Furniture 73.70 

Catalogue 255.00 

Fuel, lights, and incidentals 614.63 

Salaries of librarian and janitor 

at $100 each per year 1,135.00 

$3,226.77 

The trustees have received for the sup- 
port of the library exclusive of the principal 
of the permanent fund: 

From donations $963.16 

Income of the permanent fund... 752.63 
Town of Bindge 1,589.00 

$3,304.79 



A considerable number of books have been 
presented to the library which are of inter- 
est and value, but which are not represented 
in the treasurer's accounts. The present 
number of volumes, exclusive of incomplete 
sets not catalogued, is 2,045. The annual 
issue of books and magazines in round num- 
bers is 4,000, of which less than one half is 
fiction. 

Miss Emma E. Leighton, a graduate of 
Smith's College and a native of Bindge, has 
been the efficient librarian from the begin- 
ning. 

The Ingalls Memorial Library and the 
West Bindge Branch Library have issued 
excellent catalogues, which were prepared 
by Miss Leighton upon the decimal system 
and according to the dictionary method of 
arrangement under authors, titles, and sub- 
jects, and provision has been made for an 
occasional issue of supplements. The ex- 
pense of a modern catalog^ue is often bur- 
densome, but it is an indispensable requisite 
of a well appointed library. 

If space permitted, a more particular 
mention would be made of a collection of 
specimens of the native birds and of many 
curious implements and utensils in daily 
use in former generations. This interest- 
ing and instructive collection has been made 
at the expense and under the wise super- 
vision of Miss Ware. Only a passing refer- 
ence will be made to the collection of books 
relating to Bindge and to Bindge people, 
and of the reports and pamphlets published 
by the town or residents of the town. This 
department approaches completion, but will 
not be immediately catalogpued. 

The history ot the Ingalls Memorial Li- 
brary is scarce begun. Through the fore- 
thought of a generous donor, the library 
possesses the first essential requisite of con- 
tinued prosperity — an elegant and a sub- 
stantial building. The three factors which 
will measure its future usefulness are: 
First, the financial aid it receives; second, 
the wisdom of its management; third, the 
interest of the public. If the first and sec- 
ond conditions are assured, the third factor 
will not fail. 

In a narrative of the libraries of Bindge, 
the reader will find visible parallels in other 
towns. Throughout the state in library 
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affairs there have been reyivals and seasons 
of inactivity that resembled death. Not a 
few of the libraries, like the generation they 
snbsenred, lived and died, and some of the 
existing libraries, founded upon the impulse 
of a day and a sudden purpose to secure the 
proffered aid of the state, will not long sur- 
vive. The foundation is insecure. The en- 
during library is the product of the firm, 
unyielding purpose of years. The record of 
the past is a plea for constant and liberal 
appropriations and whenever possible the 
creation of a permanent fund yielding an 
annual income independent of the fickleness 
of municipal appropriations. 

The record of a library is an index to the 
history of the town, and it is not an un- 
reasonable exercise of the imagination to 
assume that the standard of the books of a 
library is reflected in the character of the 
town. It is essential both for the useful- 
ness and existence of a library that the 
trustees exercise constant care in the selec- 
tion of books. While the library is foster- 
ing the habit of reading, it is educating the 
taste for literature among its patrons. Do 
not administer soothing syrups until the 
public refuse invigorating cordials. 

Ezra S. Steabns. 



Standard Authors. 

Mr. William E.* Foster, librarian of the 
Providence (R. I.) Public Library, has set 
apart a room in the new library building to 
be devoted to a collection of the works of 
standard authors. The room has the cosy 
and attractive appearance of a library in a 
private house. Free access to the shelves 
is allowed, and patrons are encouraged to 
read the books upon the shelves. The selec- 
tion of authors that has been made by Mr. 
Foster is so good a one that the commis- 
sioners are glad to give it a place in these 
pages. 



Addison. 
Aeschylus. 
Aesop. 
A Eempis. 
Antoninus (Marcus 

Aurelius). 
Arabian Nights. 



Ariosto. 

Aristophanes. 

Aristotle. 

Arnold (Matthew). 

Bacon. 

Bible, The. 

Boswell. 



Browning (Bobert). 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.)< 

Bunyan. 

Burke. 

Bums. 

Byron. 

Cassar. 

Calderon. 

Camoens. 

Carlyle. 

Cervantes. 

Chaucer. 

Cicero. 

Dante. 

De Foe. 

Demosthenes. 

De' Qulncey. 

Dickens. 

Dryden. 

Eliot (George). 

Emerson. 

E^pictetus. 

Erasmus. 

Euripides. 

Federalist, The. 

Fielding. 

Franklin. 

Froissart. 

Gibbon. 

Goethe. 

Goldsmith. 

Gray. 

Hawthorne. 

Heine. 

Herodotus. 

Holmes. 

Homer. 

Horace. 

Hugo. 

Johnson. 

Jonson. 



Junius. 
Keats. 

La Fontaine. 
Lamb. 
Landor. 
Leasing. 
Lowell. 
Macaulay. 
MachiaveUi. 
Malory. 
Milton. 
Molidre. 
Montaigne. 
More. 

Nibelungenlied, The. 
Omar Ehayy&m. 
Ovid. 
Petrarch. 
Plato. 
Plutarch. 
Polo (Marco). 
Pope. 
Sappho. 
Schiller. 
Scott. 

Shakespeare. 
Shelley. 
Sidney. 
Sophocles. 
Spenser. 
Swift. 
Tacitus. 
Tasso. 
Tennyson. 
Thackeray. 
Theocritus. 
.Thucydides. 
VirgiL 
Walton. 
Wordsworth. 
Xenophon. 



Country Libraries: How Sliall We 
Malce Tliein More Useful ?* 

Two of the chief questions in any gather- 
ing of librarians are, "How shall we in- 
crease the usefulness of the library?'* and 
"How shall we go to work to get people to 
read?" 



• Reprinted from "The Outlook." 
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An indispensable requisite is to have a 
librarian who is fitted for the position, who 
not only knows books and loves them, but 
who has tact, adaptiveness, and a personal 
interest in the patrons. Such a librarian 
can do more to form and cultiyate a taste 
for good literature than can be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

She should first become acquainted with 
the mental capacity and requirements of the 
readers (it Is assumed that the librarian is 
a woman); then she can soon find out if 
one has a preference for trayel« or biog- 
raphy, or history, or fiction, or no prefer- 
ence at alL When that is once ascertained, 
she is sure of her ground, and can do a 
great work in diverting the interest from a 
poor class of books to those of a higher 
quality. 

There is almost no limit to the educating 
power of a library if intelligently used. 

There are always people who call for 
books by their title without having any idea 
what they are. To such the tactful libra- 
rian can easily say, ''Tou will like this 
better," and hand them something that will 
be more suitable. Many young persons are 
too fond of fiction; she can, in a quiet way, 
prevail upon them to take books more for 
their advantage. 

And here it is proper to say that if par- 
ents would co-operate with the conscien- 
tious librarian, there would be less danger 
of children growing up with a taste for 
trashy, sensational stories. 

There is a popular fallacy that a librarian 
has not much to do but to pass books over 
the counter, make a record of them, and 
read all the new publications. **Tou have 
such a good opportunity to read, you have 
so much leisure,** is often heard. There 
could not possibly be a greater mistake. 
The right kind of librarian finds the time 
more than filled in library hours, and, if 
faithful and devoted, does a large amount 
of labor that is not taken into account. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell says: "The reader 
\a bom, not made; you cannot help the 
others.'* To a certain extent this is true. 
Those who are bom with a love for books 
will read. The library may be miles away, 
but they are regular visitors; while others 



within a stone*s throw never enter its doors. 
Yet there are some who may be induced to 
read. Often a new and popular book which 
every one is talking about, like "David 
Harum,** is the means of giving them a start. 
The chances are that when they return it 
they will ask if you have something equally 
interesting, or, as they phrase it, "as good 
as that was.** The librarian should always 
be on the alert to call the attention of these 
infrequent readers to books she is sure 
they cannot help liking. After a time the 
selection is left wholly to her, with the oft- 
repeated remark, "You know what I want; 
you hit me every time." Many a person has 
been led along in this way, and has become 
a constant reader. 

The library whose work is best known to 
me is in a small country town« but is ex- 
ceptionally large for the place, containing 
about 7,500 hundred volumes, and is noted 
for its choice selection. It is steadily doing 
good work. 

Some of the methods adopted to increase 
its usefulness may be given in a few para- 
graphs. 

A fact worthy of note is that purchases 
are made frequently. This has been the 
policy from the first. It gives better satis- 
faction to buy twenty-five or thirty volumes 
at a time than to spend the annual allow- 
ance or appropriation in one order. 

The books are almost invariably recent 
publications; a fair proportion in the differ- 
ent departments, fiction, biography, history, 
travel, poetry, etc., is always maintained. 
It is needless, perhaps, to say that the 
greatest pains is taken to keep up a high 
standard. This course is appreciated by the 
best patrons of the library, and they are on 
the lookout for new books and expect to 
find them at an early date. Everything 
practicable is done to anticipate the special 
wants of the townspeople. For example, 
when electric lights and a system of water- 
works were introduced, books on those sub- 
jects were immediately ordered and brought 
to the notice of those most interested. 

Very soon the librarian was often asked 
on the street, "Have you any more new 
books on electricity or telephones?" and 
heard the gratifying assurance, "That 'Sani- 
tary Engineering* you gave me was the best 
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book I ever read. I want Mr. to 

read It." 

When several new honses were to be 
erected, such books as ''InexpenBive Homes," 
"How to Build a Home," etc., were bongrht, 
and the builders availed themselves of them 
and passed the word on. 

When the librarian found that certain 
men cared especially for **railroad stories," 
•*The Story of the Mine," and books of that 
character, she kept in mind their preference. 

Ehrery year, after the topics of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons are known, 
helpful books are ordered, and a list of 
what the library contains that will be of 
value to Bible students is published in the 
local paper. 

This suggests another feature — ^using 
press bulletins. This has been done for 
three or four years. In addition to giving 
lists of accessions, bulletins have been made 
as circumstances called for them. When 
the Queen's Jubilee was observed, books re- 
lating to Her Majesty furnished material 
for one; the trouble with Spain brought out 
another; the South African war another. 
In the spring there are bulletins of books on 
birds, on wild flowers, and on out-of-door 
life, such as those of John Burroughs, 
Thoreau, and others. 

Sometimes new books for boys, or girls, 
or the little folks, or for teachers, are cata- 
logued in this way. These bulletins, often 
accompanied by explanatory notes, have 
increased the circulation. 

Like all country towns, this one has its 
local societies, all of which have literary 
exercises of some sort. When one of them 
made a "specialty" of Washington, all the 
biographies of the "Father of His Country" 
were in such demand that for weeks there 
was not one remaining on the shelves. The 
same was true when they discussed For- 
estry, Good Roads, Trusts, Civil Service, the 
Temperance Question, etc. 

Every effort is made to keep in touch with 
all students, who are not only encouraged 
but urged to avail themselves of the ample 
resources awaiting them. 

The clergymen of the place have uncon- 
sciously been the agencies in giving wide 
circulation to religious books. As an illus- 
tration: the librarian gave to one of them 



Dr. Van Dyke's "The Gospel for a World of 
Sin," as something he would like to read, 
and to another Hepworth's "Hiram Golfs 
Beligion," with the result that the two men 
referred to them from the pulfMt on the 
following Sunday, and there was immedi- 
ately a great call for those books from the 
members of the congregations. 

Again, the mere fact of proffering some 
book to a chance visitor has introduced it 
to a whole neighborhood. People tell one 
another about books they like, talk them 
over, excite their curiosity; that has been 
the case with "Com Paul's People," "The 
End of an Era," and many others. 

Notwithstanding the utmost efforts to 
encourage the habit of reading, it was 
thought that the sure method for the future 
was to begin with the children, and do 
work that would not fail to tell on the next 
generation. Accordingly, within the last 
year, a cabinet containing a given number 
of books has been sent to each district in 
town for the use of the schools. The selec- 
tion is carefully made with reference to the 
age, sex, and needs of the pupils. 

Maby Babtlstt Habbis. 



Deceased Authors, 1895-1900. 

Through the kindness of Miss Blanchard 
of the Concord Public Library the library 
commission are able to give below a list of 
the American and foreign authors of prom- 
inence who have died during the past six 
years. While it is not claimed that the list 
is complete, an effort has been made to 
make it as nearly so as possible, and it is 
believed that it will prove interesting and 
valuable to both librarians and the patrons 
of libraries: 

American, 1895. 

Badeau, Adam. 
Bates, Clara Doty. 
Boyesen, Hjalmar Hijorth. 
Hoyt, Jehiel Eeelar. 
Lanman, Charles. 
Perkins, William Rufus. 
Thomas, William Henry. 
Upham, Francis William. 
Walker, Charles L. 
Walsh, Robert F. 
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Webb, Frances Isabel Currie. 
WiUett, WiUiam Marinus. 
Williams, Charles Frederick. 
Poreicn, 1895. 
Alexander, Mrs. Cecil Frances Humphrey. 
Amdt, Wihelm. 
Bennett, William Cox. 
Blackie, John Stuart. 
Brot, Charles Alphonse. 
CanM, Cesare. 

Gates, William Ldst Beadwin. 
Collett, Mrs. Jacobine Camilla Wergeland. 
Craik, Gkorgriana, See May. 
Cundall, Joseph. 
Douoet, Camille. 
Dumas, Alexandre. 

Eyerett-Green, Mrs. Mary Ann (Wood). 
Faithfull, Emily. 
Fitzpatrick, William John. 
Fonblanque, Edward Barrington. 
^^yiAgf Qustav. 
Geflroy, Mathieu Au^ste. 

Hake, Thomas Gordon. 

Krestowsky, M. 

Locker-Lamson, Fredrick. 

Martha, Benjamin Constant. 

May, Mrs. Georgiana Marion Craik. 

Meredith, Mrs. Louisa Ann (Twomley). 

Beeve, Henry. 

Sainsbury, William i>oel. 

Saunders, John. 

Seeley, Sir John Bobert. 

Sime, James. 

Spender, Mrs. Lilian (Hendland). 

Stepniak, Sergius Michael Dragomanofl. 

StCTenson, Joseph. 

Sybel, Henrich von. 

Toulmin, Camilla. 

Troilet, Marie. 

Villdni-Stuart, Henry Windsor. 

Warren, John Byrne Leicester. 
AmericaOt 1896. 

Carpenter, William. 

Claflin, Mary Bucklln. 

CoiBn, Charles Carleton. 

Dorsey, Anna Hanson. 

Field, Kate. 

Gibson, William Hamilton. 

Kmg, Edward. 

Knox, Thomas Wallace. 

Nicholson, Eliza Jane. 
Nye, Edgar Wilson. 
Perry, Nora. 



Smith, Joseph Edwards Adams. 
Tuckerman, Charles Keating. 
Weidmeyer, John William. 

Poreign, 1896. 

Aurdne, Paul. 

Blind, MathUde. 

Deus, Jo&o de. 

Goncourt, Edmond Huot de. 

Houssaye, Arsdne. 

Patmore, Coventry Kearsey Deighton. 

Boquette, Otto. 

Treischkle, Heinrich von. 

Verlaine, Paul. 

Wilde, Jane Francesca Elgee (Lady). 

American, 1897. 

Baker, William Spohn. 
Dallas, Mary Kyle. 
Headley, Joel Tyler. 
Holley, George Washington. 
Preston, Margaret Junldn. 
Bollins, Alice Wellington. 
Thompson, Daniel Greenleai. 

Poreign, 1897. 

Barckhardt, Jakob. 
Cavalcaselle, Givanni Battista. 
Falke, Jacob. 
Godfrey, G. W. 
Hewlett, Henry Gay. 
Joergensen, Adolf Ditley. 
Meilhac, Henri. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret. 
Palgrave, Francis Turner. 
Wattenbach, Wilhelm. 

American* 1898. 

Canover, (George S. 

Conrad, William F. 

Dahlgren, Madeline Vinton. 

Davis, Margaret Ellen O'Brien. 

Davis, Varina Anne Jefferson. 

Eliot, Samuel. 

Emerson, Jessie Milton. 

Fay, Thomas Sedgwick. 

Halsey, Harlan Page. 

Howard, Blanche Willis. 

Lathrop, George Parsons. 

Mallon, Isabel AUerdice. 

Massett, Stephen. 

Pool, Maria Louise. 

Putnam, Mrs. Mary Traill Spence. 

Booseveldt, Blanche. 

Scanlan, William James. 
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Sharpe, Frieda SteveoBon. 
Thayer, William Makepeace. 
Warren, Nathan Boughton. 
Washington, Ella Baasett. 

Poreign, 1898. 
Barrow, John. 
Black, William. 
Clark, Mary Victoria Cowden. 
Dowling, Richard. 
Fabre, Ferdinand. 
Fontane, Theodor. 
Gilbert, Sir John Thomas. 
Kingsford, WilUam. 
Markay, George Eric. 
MaUarm6, Stephane. 
Payn, James. 

Tavastsjema, Carl August. 
Tennyson, Frederick. 
Williams, Pierre. 

American, 1899* 

Alger, Horatio. 

Butterfield, Consul Willshire. 

Conant, Mrs. Helen Stevens. 

Howarth, Mrs. Ellen Clementine. 

Mace, Mrs. Frances (Saughton). 

McLellan, Isaac. 

McMillan, Duncan Cameron. 

Magrill, Mary Tucker. 

Moore, Clara Jessup. 

Beed, Alonzo. 

Savage, Philip Henry. 

Shepard, Elizabeth G. 

Southworth, Mrs. E. D. N. 

Stilld, Charles Janeway. 

Waterston, Mrs. Anne Cabot Lowell. 

Pordgn, 1899. 

Allen, Charles Grant Blairfindie. 
Biichner, Ludwig. 
Bunce, John Thackeray. 
Busch, Moritz. 
Cowin-Eronkowsiki, Pierre. 
Ennery, Adolphe Philippe. 
Erckmann, Emile. 
Fruin, Bobert. 

Greenbank, Henry Hewetson. 
Groth, Klaus. 
Hamilton, Walter. 
Hennell, Sara Sophia. 
Jones, Henry (Cavendish). 
Lampman, Archibald. 
Leathley, Mrs. Mary E. S. 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma (Martin). 



Milloecker, Earl. 

Nisbet, John Ferguson. 

Pailleron, Edouard J. H. 

Polko, Elise. 

Price, Sir Rose Lambert. 

Roberts, Sir Randal Howland. 

Wakeman, Henry Offley. 

1900. 
Blackmore, Richard D. (England.) 
Cook, Clarence. 
Cones, Elliott. 
Crane, Stephen. 
Gushing, Frank H. 
Davidson, Prof. Thomas. 
Forbes, Archibald. 
Gerard, James W. 

Grosvenor, (^1. Wm. Mason (finance). 
Martineau, James. 
Muller, Prof. Max. 
Richardson, Mrs. Abby Sage. 
Ridpath, John Clark. 
Ruskin, John. 
Stevens, George W. 
Storrs, Richard W. 
Warner, Charles Dudley. 
Wilde, Oscar. 



New Hampshire Library Association. 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association was held in Dover 
on January 30, 1901. The morning session 
was devoted to business, and resulted in the 
election of the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Miss Grace Blanchard, Con- 
cord; vice-presidents, C. Edward Wright, 
Whitefield, and Miss Harriet Crombie, 
Ncuihua; secretary, Herbert W. Denio, Con- 
cord; treasurer. Miss Bessie Parker, Dover. 

In the afternoon the visiting librarians, 
notebooks in hand, examined the different 
departments of the Dover Public Library. 
The methods employed by the librarian. 
Miss Caroline H. Garland, are well known to 
be original and adequate. 

The atmosphere of a Library *'At Home*' 
was further carried out by the serving of 
tea in the trustees' room, where a table was 
most invitingly set forth. 

The association will doubtless hold a sum- 
mer meeting in some attractive locality, and 
solicits all library workers in the state to 
become active members. 
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In accordance with the vote of the town 
of Bridgrewater at it« March meeting a free 
public library has been established in that 
town, and the library commission has sent 
to it one hundred dollars* worth of books, 
as provided by the state law. Bridgewater 
had been accumulating a library fund since 
1895, and with wise Judgment decided to 
reap the benefits to be derived therefrom 
and from the generous offer of the state. 
Similar action should be seriously consid- 
ered by the few remaining towns that have 
not as yet taken advantage of the induce- 
ments held out to them by the state. Com- 
munities can ill afford to disregard these 
inducements when the grreat benefits to be 
derived from them, as shown by the results 
in most of our towns, are intelligently con- 
sidered. 



The special attention of trustees and li- 
brarians is called to the list of the ^Be^t 
fifty books of 1900 for a village library," 
which is reprinted this month from the 
"Ubrary Journal- of April, 1901. This list 
is prepared under the direction of the New 
York State Library, from the judgment of 



the leading librarians of the country, and it 
is safe to assert that it is the best possible 
list from which to select new books. li- 
brary officials will do well to carefully con- 
sider it in making out their lists of new 
purchases. 



The commission print in this issue an 
article offering to the ministers of our state 
special advantages in borrowing books from 
the General Theological Library of Boston 
through the public libraries of our state. 
Librarians are urged to call the attention of 
ministers in their community to the article, 
and with them to carefully consider the de- 
sirability of taking advantage of its terms. 
It is a proposition in which there is nothing 
to lose and everything to gain for both 
library and minister. If once accepted it is 
believed all parties would be very loth to 
give up its benefits. The commission hope 
that the proposition will be generally ac- 
cepted. They would appreciate it if libra- 
ries accepting it would notify the secretary, 
so that a record thereof may be kept. 



Some Office Suggestions for Small 
Libraries. 

One may Justly assume that libraries, and 
their librarians, will be concerned, first, 
with books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and 
second, as to a place in which to keep and 
make them useful. Yet that is not the 
whole story, by auy means; and, in order to 
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rightly carry on the work of a library and 
do justice to the many-sided demands upon 
it, some knowledge and application of busi- 
ness and labor-saving methods are equally 
desirable. Such fact is common to all li- 
braries (diifering merely in extent, in pro- 
portion to their size), although the limita^ 
tion in resources and consequent demands 
of economy may be more urgently felt, per- 
haps, by the smaller ones. It is to the lat- 
ter, then, that the following suggestions, 
drawn from experience in both business and 
library life, may prove of most interest and 
possible service. 

OORRBBPONDSNCB FILING. 

Letters and written orders are essential 
features, whether they be in regard to books, 
supplies, or the getting and griving of infor- 
mation. Ease of preservation and readiness 
in reference thereto would be facilitated if 
everybody used a similar size of paper and 
envelopes. But since they do not, and prob- 
ably never will, it is best to adopt some 
form of filing that can be adjusted to all 
variations and yet admit of placing and 
finding the different papers and material 
with the least amount of labor. 

To that end several methods can be used 
with more or less satisfaction, according to 
one*s circumstances or "personal equation.'* 
There are occasional people, for instance, 
who desire to preserve all letters received 
by them in the origrinal envelopes, partly for 
sake of the story told by the sundry post- 
marks on face and back, and partly because 
averse to what may seem the extra trouble 
of doing anything more. 

Such inclinations may be served, and the 
correspondence still kept in a convenient 
manner, by the following plan: Indicate the 
name of the writer of each letter on the 
upper left-hand face of its envelope, near 
the top edge (surname first, like the index 
heading on a catalogue card, or names in a 
directory) ; then file the respective envelopes 
(with their enclosures) in a suitable box or 
drawer, in order of names and dates, one 
behind the other, like cards in a catalogue. 
For that purpose the boxes in which the 
usual No. 6l^ or No. 7 commercial envelopes 
are put up for sale (250 or 500 in each) will 
be found convenient and inexpensive. 
Empty boxes of that kind can usually be 



had at stationery or book stores for the 
asking, in case one does not get enough of 
such with the customary buying of envel- 
opes in quantities. Those occasional letters 
that are received in envelopes longer than 
No. 6Vi can be treated in the same manner 
as the shorter ones so far as entry of index 
name is concerned; merely folding back 
their right-hand end or bending same 
around the shorter letters that stand just 
behind them. 

But» unless the correspondence is toler- 
ably light and infrequent (say, not exceed- 
ing one letter a day), it vrill be found pref- 
erable to discaird the envel<^)e6 and open the 
enclosures out fiatwise. By so doing it be- 
comes easy to make use of either of two 
simple and not costly devices commonly in 
the market. One of these is a wooden file 
box of letter-sheet dimensions, retailing at 
about twenty-five cents each, and provided 
vrith from twenty to twenty-six dividing 
sheets of paper lettered alphabetically from 
A to Z, between which to place the letters 
received according to the surname initials 
of the writers. Such a box vrill hold from 
250 to 300 letters; can be placed on shelf or 
desk, standing on end, or lying fiat; and 
when entirely full, say once a year or so, the 
contents may be left on file therein or else 
taken out and put away in a bundle and 
the box used over again in like n[ianner. 
The other inexpensive device is a bellows- 
like file of strong paper, divided by twenty- 
five alphabetical partitions, intended to be 
used in very much the same manner as the 
file-box already mentioned. When filled to 
repletion it may hold from 750 to 900 letter 
sheets, and form a convenient package in 
which to store them away if not too fre- 
quently wanted for reference. 

Both the foregoing articles are akin to 
the more substantial and elaborate filing 
drawers, placed in cabinets, that have been 
so greatly developed oi late years and con- 
stitute acceptable methods for large offices 
dealing with extensive correspondence. 
For even those purposes, however, a change 
in method has latterly been growing in 
favor, resulting in what may be called an 
expansive, vertical arrangement, as con- 
trasted with the use of many drawers and 
the fiatwise placing of letters, bills, and like 
documents therein. 
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This Tertical method consists mainly in 
placing each letter sheet on edge, along 
with those preyionsly received from the 
same correspondent, in some oonsecntive 
group behind a guide card, or thin board 
partition. Each guide or partition is marked 
with an indicating name or number, accord- 
ing as an alphabetical or numerical filing 
system is adopted. If, in addition, a copy 
of each answer is made on a separate sheet 
(either by carbon manifold process or by 
letter-press copying) and attached to the 
respective letter, then there may be readily 
found together the entire correspondence, 
letters and answers, to or from any person. 
The whole series being placed in special 
drawers, measuring some ten by twelve 
inches inside and of corresponding length, 
as a result quick filing and ease in consul- 
tation are secured. 

For a library, the correspondence of 
which is apt to be carried on with but a 
moderate number of persons or firms, and 
may vary in extent from one to half a dozen 
items a day, a modification of the vertical 
filing method will be found very serviceable 
and can be put into use with but a moderate 
expenditure of time or money. Bear in 
mind, however, that "letter-sheets** may be 
8x10, 8x10^, 8Vixll, or, exceptionally, 9x12 
inches in size, according to the dimensions 
of the **flat paper" from which originally 
cut. Yet the more common and commer- 
cially standard "letter" size is of 8^^x11 
inches, or a quarter sheet of "folio**; and the 
majority of all letters are written on paper 
of that size. A "note*' sheet is presumably 
one half of letter-sheet size; but may vary 
in its proper dimensions, one way or the 
other, to suit the notions of dealers and 
customers. 

By folding all regular folio-sheet letters 
of 8%xll inches into their half, or correct 
note-sheet size (5Vix8Vi inches), and other 
sheets to correspond therewith, there will 
result a convenient size for the vertical fil- 
ing that is now sug^gested. The same size, 
too, will readily include such items as are 
written on note paper; while a letter sheet 
once folded is easier to handle and less 
limp than when fully extended and open. 

For holding the files there should be a 
box or drawer not less than 8 inches deep. 



9 or 10 inches wide, and of suitable or con- 
venient length. Then prepare ''guide cards*' 
of size equal to about the cross-section of 
the inside box measurement^ or say 8x9 
inches; each guide card to have lettered or 
written thereon, at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner near its top edge, the name of the per- 
son or firm whose correspondence, to or 
from, is to be filed just behind the card. 

The guides being half an inch or so wider 
than the respective folded letter sheets, or 
full width note sheets, to be placed behind 
them, they will project at the top edge suf- 
ficiently to make the index name easily 
readable. Such guide cards can be cut to 
order by a job printer from manila tag^ 
board; or otherwise, from almost any blank 
stock usually carried that will serve the 
purpose, provided it possesses reasonable 
strength and wearing quality, so as to 
endure handling, and preference being given 
to such as will bear writing in ink. 

As a matter of further economy, and by 
means of a little care in saving and select- 
ing from the best portfolio envelopes that 
come to hand through the mails enclosing 
pamphlets or circulars, one can often Im- 
provise fairly serviceable guides without 
any money expenditure. This suggestion 
raises the question, why not put the letters 
inside the envelopes themselves, and so let 
the envelopes act as both guide and holder? 
That very thing has been and can be done 
to more or less advantage, so long as the 
number of pieces of paper from one cor- 
respondent are not too numerous. But, as 
a matter of fact, it entails extra labor to 
put in and take them out, and gives prac- 
tically no better results than the open filing 
behind the guide cards, which is perfectly 
expansive and admits of every case in opera- 
tion. 

It is desirable to retain a copy of each let- 
ter, or order, sent; such copy to be filed in 
the same manner as a letter received. If a 
copy of that which begins the correspond- 
ence on any subject, attach it to or fold it 
in with the answer received; if the cor- 
respondence is begun by a letter received, 
then note on the back of it, or place with 
such letter, a copy of the answer. To attach 
one to the other, by paste or mucilage at 
the top edge, is but a moment's work, and 
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makes certain their remaining togrether; 
and thus the originals or coi^es of all let- 
ters, etc, receiTed or sent, will be filed in 
one series. 

AS TO PAMPHIJBTS AlfD BEFXREZfCB LISTS. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that as 
the average pamphlet is about 6x9 inches in 
size, sometimes a little larger and some- 
times a little smaller, a similar method may 
be applied to them; so that^ by placing each 
on its back edge in drawers between guide 
cards, they can be stored closely, kept in 
good condition, and ready of access. So, 
too, reference lists, or notes on various 
topics, can be made on either note sheet or 
letter paper and filed in like manner behind 
the similar sized guide cards, as recom- 
mended for correspondence. 

In all cases it will be well to place, in a 
uniform manner and position easiest to be 
seen, on each sheet of paper that is to be 
filed (whether it be a letter, an order, a 
reference list, or a circular), some one key- 
word or more to indicate its filing place or 
heading. Doing this will not only make 
the first filing easier, but also assist in its 
being returned to the right place after- 
wards, when taken out for use or reference. 

PBESBRVATION OF CLIPPIKOS AKD READING 
irOTBS. 

Having gone into some details relative to 
the economical filing of library correspond- 
ence, it may not be out of place to mention 
a kindred method of dealing with news- 
paper clippings, and notes of one*s reading, 
by which those small and yet useful items 
can be kept conveniently ready for such ser- 
vice as they may afford. 

The method recommended, in brief, is to 
fold all clippings to a little less than five 
inches In length and place them, thus folded, 
on edge behind suitable guide cards bearing 
on their face, at upper left-hand comer, 
index, or topic name or words; said guide 
cards to be of the same size as the standard 
catalogue card commonly in use in libraries 
(7.5x12.5 cm., or scant 3x5 inches), but made 
from plain, unruled, and less costly material, 
as well as unpunched. They can be cut to 
order by a job printer or binder, from a 
fair quality of manila tag, or from bristol 
board; or, sometimes, at still less expense, 
from waste pieces of cardboard or heavy 
ledger paper left over from other Jobs, in 
case the lE^op has such. 



The cards in use as guides, wilh the folded 
clipi^ngs filed consecutively in the order of 
subjects behind them, may be kept in boxes 
of either wood or pasteboard; or in regular 
catalogue or other drawers of suitable di- 
mensions, if such are at command for the 
purpose. Almost every drygoods or gen- 
eral store throws away, now and then, 
empty boxes of various kinds and sizes, 
among which, by a little painstaking, may 
be found some that will be suitable for this 
use and can thus be had for the asking and 
search. Manufacturers of cigar boxes will 
also make to order boxes of that same stuif, 
to any desired size and excellent for this 
purpose, at a moderate cost. 

Notes of one's reading, or topical refer- 
ences of one kind and another, may be made 
on slips of uniform size to match the cards 
(or ev^i on larger ones to be folded to that 
size), and filed behind the guide cards in 
like manner with the clippings; so that, 
with an occasional bit of work at times, the 
final result is a well arranged and accessible 
encyclopedia of references and clippings 
that becomes more and more helpful as it 
grows in extent. 

HsmtT J. Carr. 

Scranton (Pa.) Public Library, 
May, 1901. 



Edward Harrison Qilman. 

The March number of the Bulletin an- 
nounced the sudden and totally unexpected 
death of Col. Edward H. Oilman, chairman 
of the State Library Commission. So short 
was the interval between his departure and 
the day of publication that his late asso- 
ciates could only make a brief expression of 
their two-fold loss of a wise official and a 
much loved friend. Writing while the first 
shock of bereavement had lost none of its 
force, they lacked both time and calmness 
for expanding their heartfelt tribute to a 
friend into an unimpassioned review of his 
many-sided career. Under the circum- 
stances, postponement of the task could not 
be avoided, but the man was so much to 
New Hampshire, as well as to the commis- 
sion, as to demand an early portrayal of his 
life and manifold public services. 

He was bom in Exeter, May 13, 1855, and 
was the second son of Joseph Taylor and 
Mary E. (Gray) Gilman. He had the mis- 
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fortune to lose his father while a boy of 
aeTen yean and grew np under his mother's 
care nntil about twelve, when she became 
the wife of the late Charles H., afterward 
Governor, Bell. Between the youth and his 
stepfather gK>od feeling, speedily developing 
into warm affection, existed from the first, 
and remained undiminished when the gov- 
ernor died in 1893. 

After a preparatory education in the 
schools of his own -town, and in seminaries 
in Maine and Massachusetts, young Oilman 
entered the Chandler ScienUflc School of 
Dartmouth College, finishing his course in 
1876. He was not a close student of text- 
books, though he maintained a very respect- 
able rank, but all remarked his keen obser- 
vation of men and events, and his sagacious 
generalizations from what he saw. A rare 
knowledge of human nature was his char- 
acteristic from the beginning. At the same 
time he was liked by all who knew him for 
his genial humor and hai^y disposition to 
make the best of everything. He was also 
keen in his enjoyment of athletic sports, 
and was specially noted as a football player. 

A year subsequent to his graduation was 
passed in European travel with Governor 
and Mrs. Bell and other members of the 
family. In 1879 he entered the employ of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, with head- 
quarters in Albany. This position he re- 
tained until 1882, when he became a dealer 
in mill supplies in Boston. Success so at- 
tended his business that he attracted the 
attention of the Sawyers, large manufactur- 
ers of cloths at Dover, and finally to his 
engagement as their confidential agent. In 
1887 he became treasurer and afterward 
manager of the Somersworth Machine Com- 
pany at Dover. He was the warm personal 
friend as well as valued agent of Governor 
Sawyer and his family. While still in the 
employ of the Sawyers Mr. Gilman was spe- 
eially sought by the Hon. Frank Jones, who 
wished for his business skill in the reorgani- 
zation of the Laconia Car Company. Mr. 
Gilman became treasurer of the company, a 
position which he held at the time of his 
death, having his office in Boston, but keep- 
ing up, at personal inconvenience, his resi- 
dence in Exeter, for his town and state had 
no more loyal son. 

As a politician, Colpnel Gilman was as suc- 



cessful as in business. In 1881-82 he served 
on the staff of Governor Bell, thus gaining 
the military title by which he was best 
known. In this capacity he was present at 
the centennial of the surrender of York- 
town. In 1884 he was elected to the legisla- 
ture, in 1886 to the senate, and in 1888 was a 
delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion which nominated Harrison and Morton. 
He was a member of Governor BusieFs coun- 
cil in 1895-96, and in these years was urged 
by many to be a candidate for governor. 
Between 'October, 1895, and February, 1896, 
he circumnavigated the globe. Just before 
he sailed from Vancouver, on the steamer 
Empress of India, he received unmistakable 
notification that he would have a strong 
following would he but accept the nom- 
ination. The offer was a tempting one. He 
had held all the legislative offices in the 
state's bestowal, and he would have spe- 
cially liked to take the seat which his greats 
uncle, John Taylor Gilman, occupied for 
fourteen years, a longer term than any other 
governor before or since. He restrained his 
ambition for two excellent reasons: first, a 
reluctance to break up his satisfactory busi- 
ness relations; and second, because he knew 
that the late George A. Ramsdell felt that 
the nomination belonged to him, having 
been encouraged by many in that convic- 
tion. Colonel Oilman could not liiink it 
quite rig^t or kind to allow his own claims 
to be pushed, and in this conviction spoke 
freely to a fellow voyager and townsman, 
and gave a negative reply to the leading citi- 
zens of Exeter, who entertained him at a 
banquet on his return and urg^ his consent 
to be a candidate. 

Colonel Gilman had been connected with 
the Library Commission since 1892. He had 
certain marked qualifications for the posi- 
tion, partly gained from his experience as 
one of the managing committee of the Ex- 
eter Public Library, partly from the exam- 
ple of that eminent bibliophile. Governor 
Bell, but largely and naturally from his 
inborn capacity. As we have said, he was 
not a text-book student when in college, but 
he rose above routine and had a wide ac- 
quaintance in various literary fields.. Had 
he made book buying his main business he 
would have won reputation. Following it 
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mainly as a paatime, lie had collected a 
library abounding in rare New Hampshire 
publications. In Exeter imprinta and one 
or two other specialties he used to say gK>od- 
humoredly that he had volumes in which 
the governor's famous library was wanting. 
Nor was it in books alone in which New 
Hamjishire held a leading place. He loved 
her seaside and especially her mountains 
and lakes, and the summer before his death 
had completed a country house on the shore 
Qf Connecticut lake. 

Colonel Oilman married, December 7, 1882, 
Miss Jennie L. Crosby, daughter of the late 
Dr. Albert Crosby, and immediately took up 
his abode in a new house, which he had 
built in Exeter, and provided with every at- 
traction that architectural skill and refined 
taste could devise. Besides a widow, he has 
left an only son, Joseph Taylor Oilman, now 
in his eighteenth year. His mother, Mrs. 
Bell, and brother, Mr. Daniel Oilman, and 
sister. Miss Mary L. Oilman, are the other 
surviving near relatives. 

His death was sudden and unexpected by 
the majority of those who knew him. Yet 
those nearest to him feared that an attack 
of illness a few months earlier, which might 
be a light stroke of paralysis or might be a 
disturbance from other causes, was omi- 
nous. It made them anxious, especially be- 
oause he did not seem to regain his strength 
as one would expect after a merely tempo- 
rary indisposition. The blow fell at last 
with ai^[>alling suddenness and violence. 
Shock followed shock on March 18, and be- 
fore two hours of the 19th had passed he 
was no more. 

Universal sympathy was expressed, not 
only at home but in telegrams and letters 
from many localities, and in the public 
Journals. Its depth and genuineness were 
illustrated by the very large attendance on 
his funeral, though the day was stormy. 
Many distinguished persons from abroad 
were present, including representatives of 
the Masonic order, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and the floral offerings have rarely 
been equaled in number, natural beauty, 
and exquisite taste. The service was very 
simple, just as he would have had it had he 
ordered it when alive. The Rev. Edward 
Oreen of the Unitarian church, Ehceter, offi- 
ciated, and besides the accustomed prayer 



and Scripture reading, read *'He that died 
at Azan,*' one of the last poems read by 
Colonel Oilman to his wife. 

Those who knew Colonel Oilman person- 
ally will require no portrayal of his physical 
or mental characteristics. To those who 
were not of his acquaintance it can only be 
said that he was of large frame and gener- 
ous weight, of sunny countenance, courteous 
to all, and possessed, moreover, of that rare 
magnetism which makes for one friends in 
all quarters, and, better still, retains them 
by unfailing geniality. Though cut aS in 
what is caUed middle life, Edward Oilman 
may be reckoned as having lived long, for 
few septuagenarians have been active in so 
many diversified departments. He attracted 
acquaintances everywhere. Not n&any men 
were so well known in New Hampshire and 
the neighboring states, and when a passen- 
ger on an English steamer traversing the 
Pacific he knew every ofOoer and passenger 
in a few days^ and chiefly by English votes 
was elected to preside over a social function 
held by the passengers in the cabin. Had 
he survived a few years longer and con- 
sented to lay aside business for office, both 
his many friends, and politicians mainly 
anxious to nominate an ^'available** man, 
would have united enthusiastically in his 
support. All this would have happened 
without any bargaining on his part, for as 
a magnetized hammer picks up tacks, so he 
never failed to gather friends around him. 
and what was true of his past would nat- 
urally have been true of his future. It is 
needless, however, to speculate concerning 
what can never occur. He survives only in 
memory, but in that memory, whether it 
belongs to a relative, a near friend, or a 
casual acquaintance, he will ever hold a 
prominent and cherished place. 

J. T. Pekit. 



Rural House -to -House Delivery of 
Books. 

A public library book does no good until 
it gets to somebody. The best book in the 
world is no good in the world if nobody in 
the world reads it. Perhaps the flrst com- 
mandment of a public library is, ^Oet 
books.** But the second commandment la 
equally binding, "Get them read." To get 
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bockB read the books must be got to the 
people, and this, it seems to me, Is the great 
library problem of the present. 

In the eitiee it is probable that enough 
people can be found to make a house-to- 
house delirery posdble at the rate of two 
cents a book, or five cents a week, or some 
other equitable charge. A plan of this sort 
has already been instituted in Springfield, 
Mass., and we are about to make a similar 
attempt in Somerrille. It is a trifle doubt- 
ful, howeyer, if » ajvlem of this sort would 
be paid for directly by the people them- 
selrea in country towns. But in country 
towns exist the communities where some 
such system is most needed. This need be- 
ing apparent the inrentiTe shrewdness of 
the library world ought to devise ways and 
means of carrying it into execution. 

In many of the country towns of New 
Hampshire libraries have already been 
founded by wealthy natives who have been 
proud to thus endow the towns of their 
birth. But the suxiply of these wealthy na- 
tives has not been exhausted, and the indi- 
cations are that they are a tribe that will 
increase rather than decrease in the future. 
Let these wealthy native sons be encour- 
aged to give money for the purpose of a free 
delivery of books. A snlall sum will go a 
great way in a small town for this purpose. 
The income of ten thousand dollars ex- 
pended for this purpose in a town where a 
library is already established would do as 
much good as the original ten thousand dol- 
lars given for the establishment of the li- 
brary. The three or four hundred families 
of a town, by hitching up their teams and 
traveling to and from the library for their 
books, would expend as much time and labor 
in one day as a aingie man with a team 
would expend In a whole year in making 
semi-weekly delivery of books to all the 
families of the town. Here is an immense 
waste of time and labor that might be saved; 
but as the inhabitants of farming communi- 
ties are usually willing to spend a vast 
amount of time rather than an infinitesimal 
amount of money, it is probable that the 
people themselves would not establish this 
system of house-to-house delivery by volun- 
tary contributions. 

So, if no rich native son can be found to 
endow such an enterprise, other ways and 



means may possibly be discovered. I be- 
lieve that the ''Old Home Week** should be 
practically utilized for such purposes. When 
the wandering sons and daughters go home 
each summer to their native towns ordinary 
Yankee shrewdness would dictate that they 
should be induced to oontrft>ute something 
more substantial than reminiscences and 
kindly Sentiment toward the welfare of the 
town. Let them be influenced to contribute 
according to their means for the establish- 
ment of a free delivery of the town's books. 
A small contribution from each returning 
son and daughter would solve the problem, 
at least for one year; and if the experiment 
is tried for one year I am sure it would 
never be allowed to lapse. 

There are great possibilities for the ''Old 
Home Week*' idea. But there is a collateral 
and suf^lementary movement which I am 
confident has even greater possibilitiea. 
This is the "New Home Week" idea. The 
town of Candia, N. H., has already organized 
this movement with great success. A ^New 
Home Week*' is observed in Boston in the 
winter, just as the "Old Home Week" is 
observed in Candia In the summer. During 
this "New Home Week" the people who stiU 
live in Candia visit their friends and rela- 
tives who have moved away from Candia 
and live in Boston and vicinity. A great 
many came the present year in February, 
and the first annual dinner, held at the Re- 
vere House, Boston, was attended by up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty Candia 
residents and Candia sons and daughters. I 
am sure that similar movements might be 
started by almost every New Hampshire 
town. Now these "New Home Week*' gath- 
erings should not be allowed to entirely 
expend themselves in a fiow of oratory and 
the eating of a banquet. Some practical 
benefit for the old town should be accom- 
plished each year. What better thing could 
be done than the raising of sufficient funds 
for the free delivery of library books? In 
this way a man need not be a millionaire in 
order to materially help his native town. 

But it is always easier to raise money indi- 
rectly than directly. Almost any town 
could select a sufficient number of its sons 
and daughters who have attained to emi- 
nence in their various callings, to give a 
course of lectures and entertainments that 
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would net enough money to pay lor the free 
deliTery of the town's library books for a 
year. Let all the enterprising New Hamp- 
shire towns give such a series of entertain- 
ments each year, charging twenty-five cents 
admission for everybody. Let it draft for 
these services the eminent clergyman who 
has made his mark in the metropolis but 
who was once one of the barefoot boys of 
the town; call home the statesman from 
congress; let the native author g^ive an even- 
ing of readings from his own works; let the 
great singer come home from her triumphs 
to sing before the friends of her youth in 
the home of her childhood; let the musician 
whose boyhood friends despised him for a 
dreamer come back with the triumphs of 
metropolitan applause ringing in his ears. 
They would all be glad and proud to do it. 
All towns have such sons. Draft them — ^tbey 
will be glad to be drafted— and expend the 
money they earn for you in establishing a 
free delivery of books. There would be 
nothing you could do that would tend to 
train up another race of sons as great as 
those who have already gone forth from 
your borders. 

There is a growing fear that the rural 
districts of New Hampshire are being rap- 
idly appropriated by foreigners, and that 
the sturdy native race that made New Eng- 
land great is being supplanted by an alien 
people, devoid of glorious traditions and 
without a conscious destiny. Now I have 
no fear of foreigners. We are all foreigners 
to somebody. I believe that no race can 
continue great that remains unmixed with 
other races, and that the great race of tUe 
future will be a composite one made up of 
many races. We cannot help the immigra- 
tion of foreigners if we would. They are a 
condition and not a theory that confront us. 
They already swarm in our rural communi- 
ties and will increase rather than decrease 
in the future. Let us assimilate and edu- 
cate them. Nothing will do this like a free 
house-to^iouse delivery of books. I can con- 
ceive of no better good fortune which could 
possibly happen to New Hampshire than 
the gradual, general establishment of such 
a system. Let New Hampshire be the pio- 
neer state in this movement. 

Sam Walter Fobs. 



Library Situation In Qrafton County. 

I do not know that there is much, if any- 
thing, that can be said of the library situa- 
tion in tSiis county that has not been said 
over and over again, and doubtless in a naore 
effective and suggestive way than is possible 
with me. For I fancy that the library situa- 
tion here is the same as elsewhere, where 
the lack of money seriously hampers the 
selection of books and securing a librarian. 
It would hardly be fair to say that the ap- 
propriations for books by the various towns 
and villages are niggardly. It is true, as in 
this town, that large sums of public money 
are continually being squandered upon mat- 
ters of very much less importance to the 
people than the library. But taken all in 
all the appropriations are fairly generous, 
and the increase each year is iMt>bably as 
large as we ought to expect, if not as large 
as we would wish; for in measuring what 
is being done in this matter of library ap- 
propriations we have to consider that in 
spite of our boast of country-wide intelli- 
gence there is, especially in our rural dis- 
tricts, a serious, shall I not say, a stubborn 
lack of interest in educational affairs. Take 
our school election as an illustration. Not 
one in twenty have interest enough in it to 
remember the date, and hfurdly one in a hun- 
dred cares enough about the education of 
their children to be present at the election. 
People who are thus so plainly indifferent 
to the schooling of their children are not 
likely to have much interest in what they 
read or whether they read at alL People 
who cannot, or at least do not^ see enough 
in our schools to interest them are not likely 
to discover the necessity or value of a li- 
brary. I think, then, we have reason to be 
gratified and hopeful that in the face of 
this indifference the patronage and income 
of our libraries have increased^ and do, I 
believe, increase from year to year. 

But as the matter presents itself to me the 
question of support, great though it is, is 
by no means the greatest which the libraries 
have to face. The library is not a luxury, 
but a tremendous necessity. It is not for 
entertainment^ but for instruction, and 
though I may run counter to some theories 
and much practice I am not afraid to hold 
that the business of the library is not to 
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gratify the wmUMy hmi to meet in an eifee- 
tive manner the neeis of the people. As the 
school would cease to be of valne if it was 
adapted to the whims of the children, and 
as the pulpit is delivered into the hands of 
the enemy when the preacher tries to please 
the people and cater to their endless and 
often senseless prejudices, so does the li- 
brary become false to itself and to its work 
when it is managed to gratify the tastes of 
the people. I would like to emphasize, 
though I be found gruilty of preaching, the 
difference between the wamts and needs of 
people. A man addicted to the use of in- 
toxicants wamts them; he needs to let them 
alone. A person wants to read the trash, 
the intoxicants of literature; what he needs, 
what is necessary to his own welfare, is for 
him to read the wholesome, the holy, the 
best in literature. The work of the schools 
is ordered according to the intellectual 
needs of the pupils; whether the present 
ordering accomplishes this is another and 
oft disputed question. But what the pu^rfls 
need to fit them for the duties and difficul- 
ties which the coming years will bring— that 
doubtless is the principle which underlies 
and inspires our sdhool system, and the 
church which is most truly Christian has 
for its aim the moral welfare of man. It 
seeks to lead him, not according to his de- 
sires, but in a way— howsoever forbidding 
it seem to unfamiliar eyes— that ever opens 
into higher and holier manhood. The same 
law of higher usefulness and purpose 
touches the library. For if the library is to 
be of service to man, it must flrat, last, and 
always aim at the same goal. It must 
firmly ignore the foolish and harmful fan- 
cies, but it must ignore these only by stead- 
fastness to a higher purpose— of giving to 
him what is most needful. 

I realize I am treading on dangerous 
ground. I know that a great many people 
think that any and every book they want 
should be found in the public library. A 
gentleman, in arguing for an increased ap- 
propriation, said, **The library ought to have 
money enough to buy the new books which 
are being talked of everywhere, so that we 
can read them as well as any one else." 
There is, of course, a measure of reason in 
that, but there is also a danger. I believe 
that a library should be a depository of 



books of every kind. No book is too good 
or too bad to be put into a library. Nothing 
pleases me better than to be able to go to 
a library and find whatever I may be in 
search of. But such a library we can have 
only where shelf-room and income are prac- 
tically unlimited. The village library, espe- 
cially, is confronted with the tremendous 
task of making a little money go a long 
way, of making a dollar serve where a hun- 
dred ara needed. And the question comes, or 
should come, to the committee with whom 
rests the responsibility of spending this 
money, how can we spend this money so as 
best to fulfill the real and true purpose of 
this library? Note, I do not say that the 
question to be decided is how to spend the 
money so as to gratify the wants of the 
people, but to serve the best and highest 
Interests of the people. The question the 
library must answer is, as I have pointed 
out, the question which church and school 
must answer,— how can the money at our 
disposal be spent so as to accomplish the 
greatest good to the greatest number of our 
people? This is not a religious question at 
all, but simply and solely a question of util- 
ity. In a country where the government is 
theoretically vested in the people, the Intel- 
lectual and moral fiber of the Individual is a 
matter of supreme concern. It Is essential 
to the stability of a republic that its citi- 
zens shall be able to read and think soundly 
for themselves. Political corruption — our 
greatest foe— is the noxious spawn bred in 
the stagnant marahes of an ignorant citi- 
zenship. What we as a people have most to 
dread is not lack of patriotism but of intel- 
ligence. The library does not exist on the 
same level with the play-house — to amuse, 
to gratify the fancies of the moment, but to 
Instruct, uplift, strengthen the people in 
clear thinking and high aspirations, and 
thus help to meet the needs of American 
citizenship. And how to achieve this must 
be the thought which guides the purchase 
of books for the library— especially must 
this thought press heavily upon library 
authorities where the amount of money to 
be spent is as limited as In our village dis- 
tricts. 

This business of discrimination, of selec- 
tion, was never so great and never so im- 
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portant as now. The books which come in 
an erer increasing stream from the presses 
of this and other countries are not all of a 
desirable or helpful character. No Tillage 
library can begin to purchase all the "pop- 
ular," all the "greatest American" novels of 
the day. The line must be drawn some- 
where. Where? Ah, there's the rub! So 
varied are our likes and dislikes that one 
will praise to the very heavens such books 
as "To Have and to Hold," while another 
will condemn it to the lowest depths. To get 
on the side of safety some book committees 
rule '^ot to buy a book until it has been on 
the market a year, when from a new 
writer" — a rule good neither in theory nor 
practice, for old writers often put out 
much less worthy books than a new writer. 
Then, again, in our village libraries the book 
committee take it upon themselves to reject 
or admit books on the ground of their ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy. The library is made 
distinctively partisan on religious grounds. 
Books that are orthodox in their religion are 
readily purchased, while books that are un- 
orthodox are ruled out. I know of a gen- 
tleman who went to a library and called for 
•*The Beign of Law." The answer was, "We 
have it, but we do not allow it to circulate." 
I have in mind another instance. A novel — 
a comparatively recent novel — had been put 
into a library. It was decidedly unortho- 
dox in its religious utterances, but morally 
high and strong, and suggestive withal, and 
the library authorities "regretted very much 
that it was in the library." I have noticed 
that it is a very common thing for our vil- 
lage library authorities to n^ke it a point to 
guard the system of religion which they 
favor. They select a book, not on its mer- 
its, but on its orthodoxy. They spend their 
precious dollars on such stuff as "In His 
steps," "John King's question class," "The 
Elsie books," and other piously sentimental 
stulT, the only influence of which can be to 
weaken the intellect and morals of the 
people. 

In purchasing books of reference in reli- 
gious matters genuine scholarship is seldom 
considered. I have frequently asked our 
library authorities to purchase the non- 
partisan, scholarly, and interesting work, 
"Warfare of Science with Theology in Chris- 
tendom," by Dr. White. But in vain. It 



isn't orthodox enough. Now when the li- 
brary authorities take this stand they are 
deliberately violating the trust placed in 
their hands. Public money has no right to 
be used to support or to hinder any system 
of religious thought. The library does not 
stand for the purpose of making converts to 
any church creed, but to put into the 
hands of the people the best, the most ra- 
tional thought, and the books which lay 
bare the facts of life with the purpose of 
teaching us its secret. I lay stress upon this 
religious intolerance and partisanship in our 
village library authorities because it is one 
of the influences at work which hinders the 
true work of the library. 

This matter of selection, then, is fraught 
with great difficulties because individual 
tastes and religious prejudices may so warp 
the judgment that inferior books will be 
admitted, and the finer, superior ones kept 
out. It is important, necessary in fact, to 
commit the work of buying books to men 
and women who love books so well that they 
can pass a just judgment as to their worth. 
Is a novel true to life? In delineating the 
events of life, actual or possible, does it 
make evil appear alien to human nature and 
therefore hateful in our sight? In leading 
the reader through the ever varying storms 
of passion, of evil and of good, does the 
novelist rfiow with a masterly hand that 
goodness is natural to the soul, that clean 
manhood and womanhood alone are 
worthy? Then the book is a sound book, 
and the one to be read. Bule out the Sun- 
day-school books every time, because the 
goodness in them is a namby-pambyism 
which makes the healthy soul sick, and 
makes the sound-hearted reader want to 
commit some deviltry out of sheer disgust 
with such unearthly and, I truly hope, un- 
heavenly goodness. If it is a book of reli- 
gion, or science, or on similar matters, the 
test is not, does it accord with my preju- 
dices, but does it touch the matter in hand 
with the one desire to state the truth as it 
is known? Then it is a book you want. If 
you have money enough to buy all books, 
so much the better, but even then a great 
responsibility remains with the librarian. 

In this matter of libraries, I admit that I 
am but a layman, and consequently cannot 
speak as one having authority. But, never- 
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tbeleBB, I clmm some interest in the worlc. 
The more I obserre the books and papers 
that are most commonly read the more am 
I conTinced of the need of people being 
taught to discriminate between the worthy 
and the unworthy. And more significant 
and hopeful is the fact that people as a very 
general thing really desire to know the 
wholesome from the unwholesome. I fre- 
quently have people ask me for a list of 
books to read. Hundreds and thousands of 
readers go to our libraries without having 
the slightest notion what they want. They 
have no knowledge of books, and conse- 
quently have no preference. What they 
read depends upon accident or upon the 
choice — often an indifferent choice — ^made 
by the librarian. I confess that I have been 
Burprised at the number of people, from the 
youngest to the oldest, who go to our libra- 
ries, who ask the librarian to choose for 
them. To the librarian's question, **What do 
you want?" how oft comes the answer, **0h, 
I don*t know; give me something interest- 
ing.** Here is the librarian's grand oppor- 
tunity to directly fashion the minds and 
indirectly the morals of the people. Few 
have so grand an opportunity as theirs to 
lead the people through the freshening and 
health-giving ways of literature. Few, I 
say, have such a glorious and so frequent an 
opportunity to bring ''the common people*' 
in touch with the grandest books of the 
world. I do not believe I exaggerate when 
I say that fully one half of the patrons of 
our vUlage library depend for the books they 
read either upon the accident of their own 
choice or the choice of the librarian, and I 
think that it reflects seriously upon the fit^ 
ness of the librarians for their post that the 
taste of their readers is so low. Too often 
the librarian is bored when she is asked to 
choose for the reader, and the consequence 
is she selects thoughtlessly the book nearest 
to hand. The worth or worthlessness of Che 
book counts for nothing. If the applicant 
hasn*t read it that's enough to lead the librae 
rian to give it out. I know of nothing more 
deserving of censure than this. The libra- 
rian fails of his or her duty when he does 
not at such opportunities seek to increase 
the love for the masterpieces of literature. 
It is not a difficult matter to turn readers 



from the senseless, mind-crippling, and 
moral besmirching stuff of latter-day pro- 
ductions—and of earlier days, too — to the 
works of the masters of fiction. I met a 
friend in the library who had just taken out 
a novel of the invertebrate kind. Looking 
at it I suggested she didn't want to read 
that. She repUed, "What else is there? I 
don't see any new books in." That's it. 
Everybody wants to read "the new books," 
not because they are good or bad, but sim- 
ply because it's the fashion. I suggested 
that she might find some of the old books 
equally interesting, and probably more so. 
And running over a few names I asked if 
rfie had read any of them. **No." **Try 
them," I said. She agreed, and I wrote 
down a short list of books from the older 
days which seem to grow the sweeter with 
age. She took one and read it A few days 
later, meeting me, she remarked, "I never 
read a book that I enjoyed so much. When 
I get through the list you must write me 
down some more." The people do prefer 
the best books. But they fail to get them 
and fail to call for them because they do 
not know enough about books to know 
them. They hear of the recent ones, but 
the great collection of the masters is all 
unknown. 

Bight here is where the best or the worst 
work of the librarian comes in. If the li- 
brarian fails to direct these readers into the 
highways of literature she is false to her 
charge. No work is greater; none can yield 
more abundant, wholesome fruit than this 
of bringing inquiring and even careless 
readers to love the best books. 

Chables Grates. 



Best 50 Books of 1900 for a Village 
Library.* 

The following list gives the result of the 
annual vote upon the books of the preced- 
ing year made by librarians under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Library. It is 
based on the list of five hundred of the lead- 
ing books of 1000, prepared by the state 
library and sent out to the librarians to 
obtain an expression of opinion respecting 
the best fifty books to be added to a village 
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library. A f aller annotated list of the best 
books of 1900 will soon be issued by the 
New York State Library. The books are 
ranked accordingr to the number of votes 
received: 

1. Johnston, Mary. To have and to hold. 

2. Thompson, Ernest Seton. Biography 

of a grizzly. 

3. Bacheller, I. A. Eben Holden. 

4. Stedman, E. C, ed. An American an- 

thology, 1787-1899. 

5. Thompson, Maurice. Alice of Old Vin- 

cennes. 

6. Ward, Mrs. M. A. Eleanor. 

7. Allen, J. L. Beign of Law. 

8. Barrie, J. M. Tommy and GrizeL 

9. Howells, W. D. Literary friends and 

acquaintances. 

10. Crawford, F. M. In the palace of the 

king. 

11. Fiske, John. Mississippi Valley in Civil 

War. 

12. Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beau- 

caire. 

13. Burroughs, John. Squirrels and other 

fur bearers. 

14. Wendell, Barrett. Literary history of 

America. 

15. lies, George. Flame, electricity, and 

the camera. 

16. Keeler, H. L. Our native trees and how 

to identify them. 

17. Earle, Mrs. A. M. Stage-coach and 

tavern days. 

18. Hewlett, M. H. Life and death of Rich- 

ard Yea-and-Nay. 

19. Eggleston, Eldward. Transit of civiliza- 

tion from England to America in the 
17th century. 

20. Scidmore, E. R. China, the long-lived 

empire. 

21. Hillis, N. D. Influence of Christ in 

modem life. 

22. Allen, A. V. G. Life and letters of 

Phillips Brooks. 

23. Brooks, E. S. Century book of the 

American colonies. 

24. Morley, John. Oliver Cromwell. 

25. Dunne. F. P. ("Martin Dooley"). Mr. 

Dooley's philosophy. 

26. Grant, Robert. Unleavened bread. 

27. Davis, R. H. With both armies in South 

Africa. 



29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 



Spofford, A. R. Book for all readers. 
Thompson, Mrs. G. G. Seton. A woman 

tenderfoot. 
Huxley, Leonard. Life and letters of 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Chapman, F. M. Bird studies with a 

camera. 
Lang, Andrew, ed. Grey fairy book. 
Mabie, H. W. WilUam Shakespeare. 
Thompson, Maurice. My winter garden. 
Glasgow, E. A. G. Voice of the people. 
Williams, H. S. Story of 19th century 

science. 
Brjm, E. W. Progress of invention in 

the 19th century. 
McClure, A. E. Our presidents and how 

we make them. 
Rostand, Edmund. L'aiglon. 
Ely, R. T. Monopolies and trusts. 
Du Chaillu, P. B. The world of the 

great forest. 
April baby's book of tunes. By the 

author of '^Elizabeth and her German 

garden.'* 
Beard, D. C. Jack of all trades. 
Harland, Henry. Cardinal's snufF-box. 
Carnegie, Andrew. Gospel of wealth. 
Riis, J. A. Ten years' war. 
Clemens, S. L. The man that corrupted 

Hadleyburg. 
Goss, C. F. Redemption of David Cor- 
son. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. The strenuous 

life. 
Slocum, Joshua. Sailing alone around 

the world. 



Books for New Hampshire Ministers* 

Nothing is more fundamental to progress 
upward than a frank, even if a sorrowful, 
recognition that we are not already at the 
topb Circumstances in New Hampshire his- 
tory in the past few years have reminded 
people, sometimes painfully, that the parish 
life of the stat«— by which is meant the life 
connected, closely or remotely, with the 
churches— is not altogether ideal. Of course 
no loyal New Englander is going to believe 
that things are as bad as some careless, or 
possibly malicious, pens have depicted them. 
And yet, nothing is gained by ignoring 
facts, and all will agree that there Is room 
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for improTement in New Hampshire parish 
life. 

Now the New England way, when a seri- 
ous lapse is discovered, is to set about rem- 
edying it by the most available and effective 
means. It is not within the scope of this 
paper, and snrely is not the wish of this 
writer, to probe the recesses of parish life 
in the staunch old Granite State, and pre- 
scribe a remedy for all ills. As no sole 
cause can be assigned to the deterioration 
in country life — where it haa appeared — so 
no one class of people are responsible for it. 
Blame cannot be thrown wholly upon the 
ministers of the state, nor are they disposed 
to relegate it wholly to the laity. 

Ministers, as a rule, are good men, sincere 
men, earnest^ hard-working, self-sacrificing 
men. As a class, they conunand the respect 
of their tovnispeople. Notwithstanding the 
change from the old unreasoning habits of 
deference, men and women do still lean 
upon them; in times of trouble and sorrow 
they are helped and comforted by them; at 
the last they are glad to have the minister's 
words of faith spoken over them. In a word. 
New Hampshire clergymen are a deserving 
body of citizens. There is none more de- 
serving in the state. 

Now these ministers, as intimated, deplore, 
probably more than any others, the want of 
an ideal life in their parishes. And they are 
eager, sharing blame with their fellow- 
townsmen, where blame is due, to set about 
any and every work which will uplift the 
life, especially the moral life, of country 
and village and city throughout the state. 

Furthermore, the accomplishment of this 
moral uplift depends very much upon their 
success, upon whether or not the ministers 
of religion in New Hampshire do good and 
efficient service. 

As we know, there are many other agen- 
cies besides the churches at work today for 
the moral as well as for the social and indus- 
trial welfare of the people, and to these 
agencies all honor. Schools, libraries, news- 
papers, temperance and benevolent organi- 
zations, women's clubs, etc., — ^thank Qod for 
what they are doing! 

Still, New Hampshire recognizes today, as 
did her great son, Daniel Webster, in former 
years, that her main reliance for a contin- 
ued and improved civilization must be the 



Christian religion and the self-sacrificing 
services of its trained and educated minis- 
ters. 

It may be worth while to recall to younger 
readers just what Mr. Webster thought and 
said upon this subject In his great speech 
on the Qirard will case, he said: '*Now, I 
suppose there is nothing in the New Testa- 
ment more clearly established by the Author 
of Christianity than the appointment of a 
Christian ministry. The world was to be 
evangelized, was to be brought out of dark- 
ness into light by the infiuences of the 
Christian religion, spread and propagated 
by the instrumentality of man. Why should 
we shut our eyes to the whole history of 
Christianity? Is it not the preaching of 
ministers of the Gospel that has evangelized 
the more civilized part of the world? Why 
do we at this day enjoy the lights and ben- 
efits of Christianity ourselves? Do we not 
owe it to the instrumentality of the Chris- 
tian ministry? Where was Christianity ever 
received, where were its truths ever poured 
into the human heart, where did its waters, 
springing into everlasting life, ever burst 
forth, except in the track of a Christian min- 
istry? Descending from kingdoms and em- 
pires to cities and countries, to parishes and 
villages, do we not all know that wherever 
Christianity has been carried and wherever 
it has been taught by human agency that 
agency was the agency of the ministers of 
the gospel?** 

All the foregoing to account for this arti- 
cle, and the movement which it heralds. 
The state of New Hampshire Is fortunate in 
having a library commission and a state 
library which feel a responsibility for the 
higher welfare of all the people, not alone 
for special classes or favored localities. If 
there is a special moral problem before the 
state today, they are in earnest to do their 
part towards solving It aright. And their 
action shows that they agfree with Mr. Web- 
ster in looking to the ministers of religion 
in the state for most important service. 

Such service, they realize, cannot be ren- 
dered unless the clergymen of the state are 
well equipped for their work. At a time 
when every other profession is being keyed 
to the highest point of efliciency; when un- 
educated quacks are no longer allowed to 
pose as physicians; when admission to the 
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bar is restricted to thoroughly tnUaed men; 
and when the pracCiee even of the higher 
crafts is sednlously guarded* teachers of 
religion and morals shoald» above all, have 
the best possible professional training. And 
in an age of such activity of thought as ours 
this means, not simply that men should at 
some time in the past have graduated from 
a divinity school, or, after examination by a 
conference or an association, have been 
approbated to preach, but also that they 
should be keenly alive to and instructed in 
present day movements and habits of 
thought, and the more recent and approved 
methods of work. True, this is rather a 
delicate subject to handle. The legislature, 
which lays down the law for doctors with- 
out hesitation, cannot well approach it, but 
sound sense affirms that it is quite as im- 
portant that those who are trusted to deal 
with the religion and morals of men be as 
well fitted for their work as those who prac- 
tice on their bodies. 

And to this end the knowledge of present 
day professional literature is essential to 
ministers of the GospeL For a Christian 
minister to say, as some, it is to be feared, 
still do, that he has his old Bible which has 
converted Christendom, and that will suffice 
for him, is not enough. So has every man 
and woman in his parish (it is to be hoped) 
a Bible. But the religious teachers, leaders, 
pastors of New Hampshire, to grapple suc- 
cessfully with her great problems, should 
have all the wisdom in the use of the Bible 
and of Christian agencies which the expe- 
rience of the world can give them. And 
knowledge of how the Christian world is 
thinking and working is to be gained from 
professional books. These the alert library 
commission proposes to secure, so far as is 
possible, for the clergymen of the sti^te. 

That some help needs to be afforded the 
clergy in this direction is obvious. They 
themselves know how difficult it would be- 
too often, indeed, it would be impossible — 
for them to buy as many books as they need. 
And the public, which now provides read- 
ing matter for nearly every one else in 
his parish, does not provide professional 
books for the minister. If a farmer wants 
an agricultural book, the trustees of his 
town library are very apt to order it for 
him. Bo of books for mechanics, or upon 



domesUe economy. But most libraries 
would hesitate to provide the critical appa- 
ratus for the study of the Gospels, or a new 
book on liturgies or Christian doctrine, or 
even books on ecclesiastical history. And 
the trustees are not to be blamed for this. 
In most towns, it is wise that the public 
library not only avoid all favoritism to this 
or that religious communion, but avoid all 
appearance of such favoritism. So, with all 
good will to the ministers, and generally let- 
ting them have all the common books which 
they want, the trustees do not buy for tiiem 
I»ofessional books. 

Nor are the books of theological semi- 
nary libraries, save in exceptional cases, 
available to working pastors. If they were, 
there is not such a seminary in New Hamp- 
shire of any communion. 

Becourse, therefore, can only be had to 
some special theological library, broad 
enough in seope and liberal enough in ad- 
ministration to supply the best books, new 
and old, which clergjrmen of whatsoever 
communion or creed may need. 

Happily, New England has such a library. 
Forty-one years ago this month some of the 
leading clergymen and laymen of Boston, 
realizing the need of keeping up the old 
Massachusetts traditions of an educated 
ministry, took steps for the founding of a 
theological library upon a broad, undenom- 
inational basis. The most prominent among 
these gentlemen had come from New Hamp- 
shire, the Bev. Charles Burroughs, D. D., for 
nearly half a century the scholarly and be- 
loved rector of St. John's Church in Ports- 
mouth. The opening of the Civil War de- 
layed the enterprise somewhat, but early in 
1862 the library was opened under the name 
of the QmnsLAL Thboloqical Libbabt, the 
Rev. Br. Burroughs being its president and 
the Bev. Luther Famham its secretary and 
librarian. In 1864 the institution was incor- 
porated by the Massachusetts general court, 
with power to hold property, to the amount 
of $150,000, exclusive of books and furniture. 
The scholarly address of Dr. Burroughs 
before the legislative committee which 
reported the act was such as to commend 
the aims of the institution to an enlightened 
commonwealth. Thanks to the untiring 
energy of the librarian, Mr. Famham, the 
corporation, at the time of his death in 1897, 
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had become one of the recofifnized beneficent 
institutions of New England. Its books 
numbered some 16,000 volumes (there are 
now between 19,000 end 20,000) and 5,000 
pamphlets, and its building, situated in the 
best part of the city for its work, had com- 
modious and cheerful rooms for reading and 
consultation besides the storage of books. 

But much as the library had done in that 
first generation of its history, the time had 
come for a change and an advance. During 
those years an entirely new conception of 
the library problem had been formed. 
Throughout Massachusetts and the greater 
part of New England public libraries had 
been established and were maintained by 
public funds. Access to books was no 
longer the prerogative of the few, but had 
become the heritage of all. Yet with this 
ample provision for the general public, noth- 
ing had been done, or next to nothing, to 
help ministers to professional reading. 
Actually the clergy were no worse ofF than 
they had ever been, but relatively they 
were now at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with their position in 1860. Of gen- 
eral literature, books, magazines, reviews, 
scientific researches, and speculations, all of 
their intelligent parishioners could know 
just as much as they themselves knew. Un- 
less, therefore, they could have special pro- 
fessional books, how were they to continue 
to be leaders and teachers of their flocks? 

Is it a wonder that, under these circum- 
stances, the directors of our corporation 
came to feel that, in the providence of God, 
our library had been raised up and fostered 
through those preparatory years to meet 
just this emergency? Our mission, they 
said to each other and are now saying to all 
New England, is, as a special theological 
library, to step forward and supplement the 
free books which local libraries are furnish- 
ing to the general public, with free profes- 
sional books for the ministers, for which 
service no other provision has been made. 

And this work the General Theological 
Library has now been doing for eleven 
months, with such success and such promise 
for the future, that the New Hampshire 
Library Commission, unsolicited, have 
stepped forward to aid and promote their 
elTorts for New Hampshire ministers. The 
libraries which the commission are founding 



and fostering throughout the state are al- 
ready doing, or will soon be doing, their 
general educational work for every com- 
munity. "We wUl aid them," they say, "to 
get books which they cannot own — and our 
state library does not buy-^for that class 
of citizens and public servants upon whom- 
the moral direction and uplift of our com- 
munties so much depend.** 

And now as to the practical working of 
this plan of having a central, special library 
supplement in a systematic manner the ser- 
vice of the local libraries. 

It should be said in the first place that 
this is in one sense a new and advanced step 
in New England library work. Not that 
.inter-library loans are in any way new. 
Such libraries as the Boston Public and that 
of Harvard University have in a guarded but 
generous way been granting them for years. 
And the New Hampshire State Library, 
leading all others in its liberality, is nobly 
supplementing the local library work of its 
own state. Our library, however — ^a private 
corporation, unaided by a dollar of public 
funds — sets out, not in a spasmodic way or 
as chance may direct, but upon a systema- 
tized plan to supplement the work of the 
local libraries of all New England. It un- 
dertakes to make these local libraries ito 
oiBcial distributing branches, for the supply 
of books to that class of their patrons whom 
it can and they cannot provide for, namely, 
the ministers. Although new, the work was 
not entered upon without careful thought 
and investigation into its necessity and its 
feasibility. Before our directors decided 
fully upon the movement, an extensive cor- 
respondence was entered upon with min- 
isters in all parts of New England, to see if 
they would really welcome the proposed 
help. The replies were such as to remove 
all question from the minds of our officials, 
that our books were urgently needed by 
ministers of all denominations. We did not 
consult with librarians, other than Mr. C. B. 
Tillinghast, the Massachusetts State Libra- 
rian, and Mr. James L. Whitney, librarian of 
the Boston Public Library. These gentle- 
men encouraged us, Mr. Tillinghast giving it 
as his opinion that» besides doing a good 
work ourselves, we might be the means of 
inducing the other special librasles — ^profes- 
sional, scientific, historical, etc.— 4o under- 
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take a similar work, to the benefit of our 
entire library system. Deeming these men 
representative, and knowing that the whole 
spirit of public libraries is altruistic, we 
aseumed that the local libraries, as soon as 
they understood our work, would heartily 
co-operate. 

At last, fully persuaded of its opportunity 
and its duty, the library at its annual meet- 
ing, April 16, 1900, added the following new 
chapter to its by-laws: 

BacTiOK L By ooarte«7 of tbe oorpomtlon, all oimi7- 
men and theotofloftl stodMito are InTtted to noe tbe Ubnirj 
tor ooosoltetion or stody at Its rooms, under the dtreetion of 
tbe librarian. Persons tbos fireqaenting the Ubcarj shall 
register their names and addresses. 

Sbct. S. [GiTing firee use of books to dergjmen of Great- 
er Boeton.] 

Bbct. t. AU other cl eigjr m en of legal states to New Kng 
land shall have the right to draw books fh>m the llbnaiy 
thioogh their local libraries, dceignated as Distrlbattog 
Branches, npon payment of transportation ohargrs. 

BacT. 4. Tbe number of books granted tor such free ose 
shaU be two, one ordinary and one new book, to be kept the 
same length of time as books granted to members (three 
and two weeks with renewal priyHege of three weeks and 
one week), one day also being allowed for sending and one 
day lor retaming the books. 

Sjdct. i. To efltet this ontskle distribotlon of books, the 
library committee may designate one library In every city, 
town, or Tillage of New England, beyond Greater Boeton, 
which shall be known as a Dlslribatlng Branch of the 
General Theological Library. 

Bach libraries shaU be entitled to take tor local clergy- 
men twice as many books as there are clergymen of lei^ 
status to their communities, or one ordinary and one new 
Iwok tor each person. Tbe libraries shall be responsible 
tor the return in good order and upon time of all books 
loaned through them, and for tbe cost of transportation 
both ways. 

Brery Olstribotlng Branch shall be given a certllloate as 
such, under tbe seal of tbe corporation, signed by the sec- 
retory. 

Sjdct. «. New Bngtand clergymen living where there is 
no poMlo library may have books sent to tbem directly, 
npon giving adequate guarantees for the safe and free return 
of the same. 

Bbct. 7. Fines for the non-return of books shall be the 
same as to members, two oents a day on each volume. 

Announcement of this action was made in 
the public prints, and word was sent to such 
ministers as had sent us gifts, inviting them 
to interest their libraries. Beyond this, lit- 
tle was done to extend our connections, the 
feeing being that the growth should be nat- 
ural and not artificial. 

Still in eleven months, 108 ministers, 
mostly from Greater Boston, have taken out 
free cards, and 83 libraries have been made 
distributing branches. To show that where 
our work is best known it is most appre- 
ciated, we note the percentage of libraries 
which have made application and been con- 



stituted distributing branches, in Massachu- 
setts and in New Hampshire. Of the libra- 
ries in the former state, outside Greater 
Boston, 17Vi per cent are branches. Of 
those in the latter state but 5^ per cent 
have availed themselves of their privilege. 
In this brief time, of course, even in Massa- 
chusetts, the scope of our work is Imper- 
fectly known, and, at a distance, it is still 
less known. It is safe to say that there are 
some scores of libraries and some hundreds 
of clergymen in New Hampshire that do not 
so much as know that there is a valuable 
theological library open and free to their 
use. 

It is for that very reason that the library 
commission has invited this conununication 
through their Buixsmr to the ministers and 
the libraries of the state. And it is by their 
si)ecific request that we hereby call the 
attention of the librarians and the trustees 
of every public library which has not yet 
become a distributing branch to the olTer 
which we make them. 

We shall send to every such library, within 
a short time after this article is published, 
the following blank: 

AppllcatloB to be CoasHtatcd a DUtribatlag 
Brandi. 

To the General Theological Library, Boston: 

The Library 

of hereby asks for a Cer- 
tificate as a Distributing Branch of the 
General Theological Library, for the purpose 
of obtaining special books for local clergy- 
men. 

The number of persons to whom we de- 
sire, upon their application, to issue such 
books is as follows: 

Baptist Clergymen 

Congregational ** 

Friends 

Methodist 

New Church 

Presbyterian ** 

Prot. Episcopal •• 

Roman Catholic ** 

Unitarian 

Universalist '* 

Other 

Total 
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We hereby engage to be responsible for 
the retnm in good order, and upon time, of 
ell books loaned to us, and for the cost of 
transportation both ways. With the stipu- 
lation, however, that if efter effort on our 
part to collect the same any individual shall 
fall to pay his book charges such charges 
shall be remitted to us, the person so fail- 
ing shall cease to enjoy this special privilege 
of drawing ^.books in our name, and his 
name shall be conmiunicated by us to the 
General Theological Library. 

For the Library 

Librarian. 

1900 

We sincerely hope that every librarian, 
upon receiving this blank, will fill it out 
and — with the approval, of course, of the 
trustees — sign and send it to us. Let no 
librarian think, because the town is small 
and it is uncertain whether the ministers 
would often use the privilege offered, that 
there is no call for his library to act. If 
there is only one minister in town it is all 
the more reason why he, isolated from his 
fellow-workers, should know through books 
how ministers elsewhere are thinking and 
working. Neither is it necessary for the 
librarian to be at the trouble of consulting 
the clergymen before making application 
for the distributing branch privileges. If 
any minister is indifferent about it, and does 
not care to draw books, you simply do not 
become responsible for him. But you wia 
have done your part, as the library com- 
mission desires, towards securing for your 
town a valuable means of improvement. 

There remains only to speak of the mat- 
ter of transportation of books. At present, 
even free books from beyond their own 
towns must cost the readers an appreciable 
even if a small sum. The postal rate for 
books is now eight cents per pound, and 
our books will average about one pound 
each in weight. When a package of above 
tnree or four pounds is sent *t is better 
usually to send by express. In any case we 
feel that, in the interests of education, the 
charges are too high. Accordingly a con- 
certed movement is making by library peo- 
ple throughout the country to induce con- 
gress to reduce the postage on library books 
from eight cents to one cent per pound. 



Two bills looking towards this most de- 
sirable end have been presented to congress. 
One, known as the Library Post bill, pro- 
vides that all libraries devoted to the public 
service, so as to enjoy tax exemption, may 
send their books to, or receive them from, 
libraries or individuals at the low rates. 
This bill was introduced into both houses 
early in 1900, and the state librarian of New 
Hampshire with our own (G. T. L.) and 
other librarians went on to Washington and 
advocated the measure before the conunit- 
tees having it in charge. 

The other bill calls only for the exchange 
of books between libraries at the low rates. 
This bill, for which Stote Librarian Chase 
has done much effective work, is in the 
hands of a sjrmpathetic member of the house 
conmiittee, who, however, was not able to 
urge the matter this year by reason of the 
press of important business at the short 
session. Next winter it is believed that the 
measures will be duly considered, and it is 
expected that New Hampshire men will be 
among the most potent factors in their 
favor. 

And once this low rate of postage is ob- 
tained, there will be left no reason, save 
their ovim disinclination, why all the clergy- 
men of the Granite State, however remote 
from centers, should not read habitually 
whatever books are read and prized by the 
ministers of Boston or New York. Against 
the time when this shall come, and to serve 
their deserving working pastors in the best 
way possible meantime, let all librarians be 
prompt to return, properly filled out, their 
application to be made distributing branches 
of the General Thelogical Library. 

Gbobgb a. Jackson. 



A Pew Points on New Hampshire 
Bibliography. 

In library administration it is often a 
task of no little difficulty to keep informa^ 
tion within reach and instantly available to 
patrons who desire to consult authorities in 
unfrequented departments of literature. 
The increasing interest that is manifest in 
the study of state and local history suggests 
the necessity for special equipment of libra- 
rians for meeting calls for works which 
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relate to our own state in the maltitude of 
directions, general, special, and local, in 
which critical inrestigation is moving. 

Mr. A. 8. Batchellor, editor of ''State Pa- 
pers,^ has made special effort in the treat- 
ment of the documentary history of the 
state in his ''State Paper^ series to accom- 
pany his text with liberal citation of author- 
ities. In the so-called '*Town Charter*' toI- 
nmes, 24, 25, 27, and 28 of the full series, he 
has arranged the material relative to each 
town in the alphabetical order; and the 
town charter and group of documents and 
maps in each instance are accompanied by a 
note which gives the titles of the historical 
and descriptive publications relative to the 
town whose documents are presented. 
While it is, of course, impossible to make 
such a collection of bibliographical cita- 
tions absolutely exhaustive, it is entirely 
within bounds to state that the biblio- 
graphical notes which accompany the town 
charters in the volumes named are the most 
complete lists of published authorities rela- 
tive to our municipal history from the local 
standpoint that are anywhere available. 
These volumes are, or should be, accessible 
in every public library in the state. 

Undoubtedly the only systematic presen- 
tation of the bibliography of the military 
history of New Hampshire is that found in 
Mr. Batchellor's article in the history of the 
Seventeenth New Hampshire Begiment, War 
for the Union (constituting chap. 38 of the 
work). The title of the article is "His- 
torical and Bibliographical Notes on the 
Military Annals of New Hampshire, with 
special reference to regimental histories.'* 
As regards the period of the war of 1861-05, 
and the resulting literature, so far as it 
may be regarded as New Hampshire war 
history, the article is practically exhaustive 
of the subject. 

In his notes to a bar association address, 
published in the "Proceedings of the New 
Hampshire Bar Association for 1900," Mr. 
Batchellor has contributed another exten- 
sive collection of bibliographical and histor- 
ical notes. The period and subject to which 
this citation of authorities relates is that of 
the adoption of the federal constitution by 
the state. 

In similar notes accompanying his mono- 
graph on the "Development of the Courts of 



New Hampshire from the beginning of the 
Bevolutionary Period," published in Hurd^s 
"New England States," Vol. 4, 1899, Mr. 
Batchellor presents very fully the authori- 
ties which must be consulted in an exam- 
ination of the judicial history of the state, 
both in respect to the personnel of the 
courts ana those facts of condition and 
progrress which enter into their history. 

Students of New Hampshire history — at 
least in the line of investigation which Mr. 
Batchellor has pursued in the work to which 
reference is above made — ^will certainly find 
it advantageous to consult his notes and 
authorities before resting content in the 
assurance that they have exhausted the sub- 
ject. 

Such contributions to the bibliography of 
special subjects of historical investigation 
also suggest the urgent necessity of exten- 
sive co-operation on some general plan for 
the production of a complete treatment of 
the literature of New Hampshire by sub- 
jects, titles, and authorities on the biblio- 
graphical method. 

A reference work which shall adequately 
cover this ground is an undertaking that 
demands the immediate and practical atten- 
tion of the librarians of the state. 

Harrt M. Morse. 



One Hundred Selected Books about 
Animals. 

The Nathaniel S. French Chapter of the 
Agassiz Association (connected with the 
Boxbury, Mass., High School) has issued a 
"List of one hundred selected books about 
animals," which is so admirable that the 
commission are pleased to reprint it below. 
The selection was made from about five 
hundred volumes, the aim being to include 
only reliable books: 
Abbott, Charles Conrad: 

A naturalist's rambles about home. 

Bird land echoes. Illustrated. 
Agassiz, Elizabeth and Alexander: 

Seaside studies in natural history. Hlus. 
Allen, Grant: 

Flashlights on nature. Illustrated. 
Apgar, Austin C: 

Birds of the United States. Illustrated. 
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Badenoch, L. N.: 

Romance of the insect world. lUus. 
Bausch, Edward: 

Manipulation of tlie microscope. 
Bateman, Q. C: 

The viTarium. niuBtrated. 
Beard, James Carter: 

Cnrions homes and their tenants. Illus. 
Beddard, Frank E.: 

A text-book of zoogeogrraphy. 
Bolles, Frank: 

At the north of Bearcamp Water. 
Brooks, W. K.: 

The oyster, ninstrated. 
Buckley, Arabella B.: 

Life and her children. Illustrated. 

The winners in life's race. Illustrated. 
Burroughs, John: 

Birds and bees and sharp eyes. 

Riverby. 

Wake robin. 

Locusts and wild honey. 
Carrington, Edith: 

Animals' ways and claims. Illustrated. 
Chapman, Frank M.: 

Bird Ufe. 
Cornish, C. J.: 

Animals of to-day. Illustrated. 

Animals at work and play. Illustrated. 

Wild animals in captivity. Illustrated. 
Corey, C. B.: 

How to know the shore birds. Illus. 
Darwin, Charles R.: 

What Mr. Darwin saw in his voyage 
round the world in the ship **Beagle." 
Illustrated. 

The formation of vegetable mould. 111. 
Davie, Oliver: 

Nests and eggs of North American birds. 
Illustrated. 
De Kay, Charles: 

Bird gods. Illustrated. 
Dixon, Charles: 

Curiosities in bird life. 
Doubleday, N. B. DeG.: 

Birds that hunt and are hunted. Illus. 

Bird neighbors. Illustrated. 
Duncan, P. Martin: 

The transformation of insects. Illus. 
Edwards, Clarence E.: 

The campflres of a naturalist. Illus. 
Emerton, J. H.: 

The structure and habits of spiders. 
Illustrated. 



Figiiier, Guillaume Louis: 

The ocean world. Illustrated. 

The insect world. Illustrated. 
Flower, William Henry: 

The horse. Illustrated. 
Forbes, Edward: 

A history of British starfishes. Hlus. 
French, G. H.: 

The butterflies of the Eastern United 
States. 
Gatke, Heinrich: 

Heligoland as an ornithological observa- 
tory. Illustrated. 
Gamer, R.: 

The speech of monkeys. 
Gentry, Thomas A.: 

The house sparrow at home and abroad. 
Illustrated. 
Gibson, William Hamilton: 

Eye spy. Illustrated. 

My studio neighbors. 
Gosse, Philip Henry: 

The aquarium. Illustrated. 

The romance of natural history. Illus. 
Holland, W. J.: 

The butterfly book. Hlustrated. 
Holt, Vincent M.: 

Why not eat insects? 
Hornaday, William T.: 

Taxidermy and zoological collecting. 
Howe, Reginald Heber: 

Every bird. Hlustrated. 
Hulme, F. E.: 

Natural history lore and legend. 
Ingersoll, Ernest: 

Friends worth knowing. Hlustrated. 

Wild neighbors. Illustrated. 

Birds' nesting. Hlustrated. 
Jenyns, Rev. F. G.: 

A book about bees. Illustrated. 
Jordan, David Starr: 

Matka and KoUk. Illustrated. 
Eingsley, John Sterling: 

The Riverside natural history. 5 vols. 
Illustrated. 
Lovell, M.: 

Edible mollusks of Great Britain. 
Lubbock, Sir John: 

On the origin and metamorphosis of in- 
sects. 

The beauties of nature and wonders of 
the world. 

Ants, bees, and wasps. Hlustrated. 
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Mangin, Arthur: 

The mysteries of the ocean. Illtistrated. 
Manton, Walter P.: 

Taxidermy without a teacher. 

Insects, how to catch and prepare. 
Mathews, F. Schuyler: 

Familiar life in field and forest, nius. 
McCook, Henry C: 

The honey ants of the Garden of the 
Oods. Illustrated. 
Merriam, Florence A.: 

Birds of field and village. Illustrated. 

Birds through an opera glass. Illus. 
Merriam, C. Hart: 

Mammals of the Adirondack region. 
Miall, Louis Compton: 

The natural history of aquatic insects. 
Illustrated. 

Bound the year. Illustrated. 
Michelet, Jules: 

The insect. Illustrated. 

The bird. Illustrated. 
Miller, Olive Thome: 

Little brothers of the air. 

Four-handed folk. Illustrated. 

Bird ways. 

In nesting time. 

Little folks in feathers and fur. HIus. 
Morgan, C. L.: 

Animal sketches. Illustrated. 
Needham, James G.: 

Outdoor studies. Illustrated. 
Nehrling, Henry: 

Native birds of song and beauty. 2 
vols. Illustrated. 
Oswald, Felix L.: 

Zoological sketches. Illustrated. 
Parkhurst, H. £.: 

The birds* calendar. Illustrated. 
Porter, J. Hampden: 

Wild beasts. Illustrated. 
Buss, Karl: 

The speaking parrots. Illustrated. 
Scudder, Samuel H.: 

The life of a butterfiy. Illustrated. 

Butterflies: Structure, changes, and life 
histories. 
Semper, Frank W.: 

Injurious insects, and use of insecti- 
cides. Illustrated. 
Shaler, Nathaniel S.: 

Domesticated animals. Illustrated. 
Simmonds, P. L.: 

Commercial products of the sea. Illus. 



Stokes, A. C: 

Microscope for beginners. 
Thomson, William: 

Great cats I have known. Illustrated. 
Thompson, Ernest Seton: 

Wild animals I have known. Illustrated. 
Torrey, Bradford: 

Birds in the bush. 
Wallace, Alfred Bussell: 

Darwinism. Illustrated. 
Weed, Clarence Moore: 

Life histories of American insects. Il- 
lustrated. 
Wilson, Sir Daniel: 

Left handedness. 
Wood, Theodore: 

The farmers' friends and foes. Illus. 
Wood, Bev. J. G.: 

Homes without hands. Hlustrated. 
Wright, Mabel Osgood: 

Four footed Americans. Illustrated. 

Bird craft DluRtrated. 



The semi-annual meeting of the New 

Hampshire Library Association will be held 

at Peterborough on June 27. The following 

attractive program has been prepared: 
2 P. M. 

Call to Order. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Transaction of Business. 

Welcome to Peterborough. By Town and 
Library Officials. 

"The Passing of the Age Limit." Mr. C. 
Edward Wright of Whitefleld, trustee of 
the State Library. 

**The Library Should Assist the School- 
Why? How?" 

"What Up-to-Date Features Can a Small, 
Poor Library Have?" Discussion and 
experience. 

"Should the Borrower's Point of View— "I 
do not ask that the rules be broken for 
me, but it is a poor rule that is not a 
little elastic"— be the Librarian's Point 
of View?" 

Question Box. 

7.30 P. M. 

"The Selection of Books for Libraries." 
Miss Mary Morison of Boston. 

"The Standard Library"— A Symposium. 
Mr. James Whitney, librarian of the 
Boston Public Library; Miss Macurdy 
of the Boston Public Library; Miss Alice 
Chandler, librarian of the Public Li^ 
brary, Lancaster, Mass.; Miss Mary 
Harris, librarian of the Pillsbury Free 
Library, Warner, N. H., and others. 
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PASSING OP THE AGE LIMIT. 

If the defdgnation of my official relation 
to the state library, as I notice it in the 
program, is at all significant, it is only to 
aiford me proper credentials in the exten- 
sion of eri^etings and felicitations from the 
oldest state library in this country to the 
historic library of this town, — the pioneer 
public library, in the sense in which we 
now use that term. It does not mean that 
I am entitled to speak with any authority 
on the subject assigned to me, for we have 
no age limit problem at the state library. 
I come here representing a little public li- 
brary in the northern part of this state, at 
Whitefield, among our mountains. It has 
had its age limit problem. It has solved 
it by the simple process of abolishing the 
limit. And I have been asked to give the 
reasons why. In view of the fact that mod- 
em library enterprise is against the age 
limit, the burden of proof really lies on 
the other side. 

I suppose that the principal reason why 
an age limit was ever fixed at all was as a 
measure of protection; that children under 
a certain age might not properly care for 

•Bead at the meeting of the New Hampshire 



the books intrusted to them by the public 
librarian. It originated in the medieval 
age of library management,— when they 
were fussy about covering books and doing 
that sort of thing. Perhaps it was largely 
owing to the fact that there were then few 
books for children to read with profit or 
pleasure. But I suspect that the real rea- 
son today why the age limit survives is 
simply because one library has persisted 
in following the lead of an older one, with- 
out any special inquiry as to other reasons. 
I frankly admit that when we started our 
public library in Whitefield (building on 
the foundations of an old circulating li- 
brary), we fixed an age limit (at 12) for 
no other reason under the sun tlian because 
the printed rules of another library, which 
we were using as a model, contained such 
a provision. It took us about three years 
to find that its retention was impairing the 
usefulness of our library as an educational 
institution. A bright boy of ten or eleven 
would come in and ask leave to take books. 
"How old are you?" **Eleven, going on 
twelve." "No; you must wait until you're 
twelve." And the boy would go away with 
a look of disappointment, with an unsat- 
isfied craving for what we had and for what 
our library was there to satisfy. It was 
provoking when I thought of the score of 
dunces over twelve already engaged in 
wearing out our Alger books, a work of 
profit to the library if not to themselves. 
Pretty soon, after I had stood that sort of 

Library Asooiation at Peterboroagh, 1901. 
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thing* to the limit of my patience, we com- 
menced to break that rule, right and left. 
The logical result was an inquiry as to why 
it should be retained. How could we know 
where to place the limit without depriving 
some boy or girl who could use the books 
and was desirous of doing so? If we re- 
duced the limit to ten, up would pop a nine- 
year-old, and we should have to revise the 
rule again, — or break it. And there is 
where lies the illogical consequences of en- 
deavoring to place a limit. By what sort 
of psychological process or mental insight 
is a board to know what limit to make in 
its own community? One board says four- 
teen; the board in the next town says ten. 
Which is right? Or are we to infer that 
children cease being dunces four years 
earlier in the latter than in the former 
town? Look at the figures in New Hamp- 
shire: Two libraries fix the limit at 5 
years, two at 6, five at 8, three at 9, twenty- 
three at 10, three at 11, thirty-eight at 12, 
six at 13, eleven at 14, one at 15, one at 16, 
and one library says curtly, **No children 
use the library.*' They might have added 
that it was reserved for the exclusive use 
of imbeciles of longer standing. 

The true limit is the child's capacity to 
use the library to his profit. The child 
may be fourteen, or he may be five. Age 
is not the fit standard of judgment. In- 
tellectual longings awaken earlier in some 
than in others. John Evel3m, he of the 
famous Diary, had a son Richard, who un- 
fortunately died at the early age of five 
years three days, yet at that early age 
the child could read most written hands; 
could decline Latin nouns, conjugate the 
verbs; had by heart the entire vocabulary 
of Latin and English primitives; turn Latin 
into English and vice versa; had a passion 
for Greek, and could demonstrate problems 
from Ehiclid! Why, at the age of two and 
a half he could read all English, Latin, or 
French letters I Yet our public libraries 
would say that that boy wasn't fit to use 
the books,— not old enough for Alger! Of 
course there are not many Richard Evelyns 
at large. I frankly confess that I know of 
none in Whitefield. However, I have issued 
cards to children of six, seven, eight, etc., 
and I believe they used their privileges to 



their profit. Many excellent books for the 
six-year-old, like Professor Peck's "Adven- 
tures of Mabel," are now being published. 

If the reading habit is ever to be formed, 
it must be at a tender age. One periodical, 
according to Charles Stuart Pratt's addreos 
at B^'lin, says that about half of the chil- 
dren who attend school quit at the age of 
twelve. Can you believe for a minute that, 
if the reading habit has not already been 
formed in such children, that it ever will 
be? The library supplements school work. 
The schools place certain formulas before 
the children, by means of which they w<Nrk 
out their own salvation. I fear that many, 
most, schools seek mainly to inform, to 
prepare the child for life with some know- 
ledge of many subjects. I doubt seriously 
if our school system counts much in the 
development of culture; culture as a de- 
velopment of what is within rather than an 
accretive growth. Plants increase and de- 
velop by an internal process; the coral rock, 
by deposits from without. Contact with 
true literature should enrich the mind 
within rather than simply add to one's fund 
of information,— that is, to do the greatest 
good. It is the individual's fault if it does 
not. The vital spark in what really is liter- 
ature comes from the author's culture and 
is communicated to the reader. The pro- 
cess (of acquiring culture) should begin at 
an early age by the forming of the reading 
habit, and by bringing the children into 
contact with literature. Unless the child's 
mind is early directed toward wise reading, 
the adult's mind, in all the turmoil and 
hustle of life, probably never will draw 
from that fountain of culture. 

The age limit is an impediment in the edu- 
cation of children now that we recognize the 
value of the library system in oc^abora- 
tion with the school system. It debars 
school work, the acquiring of the reading 
habit, and the admirable work now being 
done in some libraries in the children's de- 
partment. Of course, the smaller libraries 
cannot do this work. But they can, and 
they should, suffer and encourage the little 
ones to come unto them for their reading. 
They can, and they should, influence and 
direct the child's reading at the eariiest 
age when the child is susceptible to such 
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influences. If half of our boys and girls 
leave school before twelve, but leave with 
a knowledge of the fact that they can» if 
they will, use the librarjs largely make up 
the loss of a complete public school educa- 
tion, the figures given on the authority of 
the magazine lose half their terror, are not 
nearly as startling or appalling. But be 
assured of one thing: if they have not 
already got into the way of using the 
library by that time, they never will. 

In practical operation, the abolition of 
the age limit works no hardship. All that 
we require is the child's signature to a 
promise to obey all rules, which promise is 
guaranteed by the parent, who thereby be- 
comes legally responsible for the fines, etc. 

New Hampshire is progressive. Four 
years ago, only fifty-seven libraries had no 
age limit; now, one hundred and twenty- 
five libraries are without it, — a majority of 
our libraries. 

New Hampshire claims priority in many 
phases of library work. It possesses the 
first public library supi)orted by taxation, — 
the one here in Peterborough. It passed 
the first law enabling towns to tax for 
library purposes, and the first law compel- 
ling towns so to do. It chartered the first 
state library association. It possesses the 
oldest state library in existence, and that 
state library is the first, I think, to recog- 
nize its proper relation to the library sys- 
tem of the state. We are working along 
those lines now; aiding the library facil- 
ities of the town by permitting the local 
library to borrow books it does not possess 
of the state library, the true center of the 
system. Our last trustees* report went be- 
yond this, urging that provision should be 
made for a state library officer whose rela- 
tion to the public library system would be 
analogous to that of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, — an officer who, 
among other things, would hold "library 
institutes," like the "teachers* institutes," 
in various parts of the state. There's a 
chance for New Hampshire to score "first" 
again. And there is another chance for 
her to abolish the pernicious age limit in 
every town, so that in New Hampshire, first 
of all the states, there will be no library 
that shall not be free to everybody, without 
*Bead at meeting of the New Hampahlro 



respect to sex, color, previous condition of 
servitude — or age. 

C. Edwabd Wright. 



THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. ♦ 

There is no library to which this question 
of selection of books does not come. Even 
the largest cannot buy all the desirable 
publications, and the smallest must buy 
some, although I have known of towns 
where the trustees, overloaded with their 
rc^ixjnsibilities, have followed the example 
set in the parable by the man with one 
talent, and have refused to spend the 
money placed in their hands lest they 
should do so unwisely. But the day of 
reckoning comes sooner or later, and it is 
not easy to spend at once the accumulations 
of some years and select the best books 
published in that time. In one town where 
money was scarce the question of selection 
was settled for at least one year by buying 
an encyclopedia which absorbed all the 
library income. There was no reading- 
room in this enterprising place, so it is to 
be supposed that the people took their in- 
formation alphabetically for that year. 
Still another method, not unfrequently em- 
ployed in country places, is to send a gen- 
eral order to a bookstore to supply what 
seems best, but even the most conscientious 
bookseller can hardly know the needs of 
the town, and the temptation must be great 
to use this opportunity of getting rid of 
unsalable material. 

How, then, can we learn about the new 
books and find what is the best for us to 
buy? It is almost proverbial that the libra- 
rian never has time to read and knows only 
the outside of the books; and it is hardly 
possible in the smaller libraries, where one 
person has to catalogue and to distribute 
the books, for her to have time to keep up 
with the literature of the day. The trustees 
are supposed to have more time, and it is 
reasonable to consider that they are chosen 
in some degree because of their literary 
taste, and much can be, and is, done by 
them; but even the best aboard of trustees 
can hardly read all the new books, and 
must depend on others for some of their 
Library Association at Peterborough, 1901. 
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knowledge. It is natural to be guided by 
the criticisms in the magazines and news- 
papers, but it is amazing to see how long 
they are published after the appearance of 
the book. A friend of mine, who has 
looked up the matter carefully, tells me, 
for instance, that the excellent library re- 
views of the "New Tork Nation" are 
printed on an average about nine months 
after the publication of the books. Then, 
also, the best literary criticisms are not 
always the best for library use. Many 
books which receive the highest praise from 
the critics are hardly what we should buy 
from limited funds for general circulation. 
Often • a book is extravagantly praised 
which has little interest for the unliterary 
reader, and whose moral tone is not above 
reproach, and therefore undesirable for the 
young. This question of the attitude ^f 
the library to young readers is a most im- 
portant one, especially for the librarians of 
small towns. A large proportion of. the 
users of the libraries are school children 
who are eager to take an3rthing that looks 
like a story. We Americans are t sometimes 
laughed at for always considering the needs 
of the "young person** in our literature, but 
the result has been that a large proportion 
of our fiction for the young is both strong 
and wholesome, while, in countries where 
this same "young person'* is not so care- 
fully considered. Juvenile literature is gen- 
erally weak and trashy. There have been, 
of course, in the last few years many novels 
written in the French manner, agreeable 
and entertaining. They certainly should 
have a place on the shelves of the large city 
library, but should not be circulated freely 
among the young and unformed anywhere. 
I well remember a statement made by a 
city librarian that all books generally cir- 
culated should be of such a character that 
no parent would hesitate to send a boy or 
girl to choose for himself. If this is true 
of a large town, how much truer of a small 
one? 

In the selection of books, many libra- 
rians call to their help some of the book- 
lovers of the town, and ask for their reports 
on the new publications. This has been 
done for several years by the Boston Public 
Library to help in the purchase of novels, 



and this "Fiction Committee** has led to 
much noisy newspaper talk, because the 
public fails to understand that the mem- 
bers were only acting as the trustees' pri- 
vate reviewers, and had no voice in purchas- 
ing books. This committee is made up of 
from twelve to twenty persons, according to 
the press of work. Each book has two or 
more readers who send in reports on paper 
furnished for the purpose. These reports 
are read by the librarian and trustees, and 
help them to decide what novels to buy, 
and how many copies of each. The com- 
mittee changes constantly, and, as the work 
is entirely voluntary, none are asked or ex- 
pected to continue with minds tired and 
cloyed with over-many fiction sweets. This 
plan has worked well for several years, 
particularly, if not chiefiy, because the 
work is carefully systematized, and while 
the reading is done by outsiders, the re- 
ports are kept by the library clerks, who 
also have charge of all the business details 
of the work. As far as I know, this com- 
mittee is peculiar to Boston. Similar work 
is done elsewhere, and might well be coined 
in many places. It should be noticed that 
the members examine only Fiction and Ju- 
veniles, but their hands are full with the 
five hundred or more books read annually, 
which means over one thousand readings 
done by an average of fourteen or fifteen 
persons. 

One difficulty of having this work done by 
citizens of a town is the matter of getting 
books to read. Booksellers do not like to 
send out too many copies for examination, 
and make a smaller discount to the library 
for books thus sent. This added expense is 
an important consideration, and often can 
be avoided and certainly diminished by the 
use of some of the published lists of cur- 
rent literature. There are many such, and 
I can speak from personal experience of two 
published in Boston. The first is a list of 
Juveniles prepared by the Ladies* Commis- 
sion, who, working originally only to exam- 
ine books for Unitarian Sunday-school libra- 
ries, now aim to read all current Juveniles. 
Their list is published annually in May, and 
this year's list gives ninety-seven titles of 
books approved out of two hundred fifty- 
nine examined. The committee is made up 
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of about thirty women, liTingr in and about 
Boston, and each book is read by three or 
more persons, and also thoroughly discussed 
at one of the fortnightly meetings. Any 
Juvenile in their catalogue can be bought 
without hesitation, and the short descrip- 
tions show just what the stories are. Of 
course the careful winnowing of material 
often leads to the rejection of some book 
which is worthy of a place on the library 
shelves, but no list can be expected to in- 
clude every one's favorites. This commis- 
sion has been in existence rather more than 
thirty years. 

The fact that this list is published but 
once a year somewhat diminishes its use- 
fulness. This difficulty is met in a degree 
by the semi-annual list printed by the Li- 
brary Committee of the Women's Educa- 
tional Association of Boston, prepared espe- 
cially for the use of small country libraries 
where there is not much money to q^nd. 
It gives the titles of the best current liter- 
ature of all kinds, and is a shorter list than 
the other, although covering more ground. 
The committee who prepares it consists of 
half a dozen women, of whom two are 
trained librarians. They took up the work 
after the discontinuance of a similar list 
published by the Massachusetts library 
Club, who found it impossible to go on with 
it on account of the expense. It may, per- 
haps, be objected to both of these lists that 
they are prepared entirely by vromen. Wo- 
men are supposed to have more leisure than 
men, and certainly are more ready to under- 
take this kind of work, but husbands and 
brothers are often consulted and the lists 
are less exclusively feminine than they ap- 
pear on the surface. 

Whdle these lists are useful in helping 
one to know the titles of the books of the 
day, they cannot do everything. The re- 
sponsibility of choosing the books best 
suited for each library must rest with the 
trustees and librarians, who, to fill their 
places weU, must be enthusiasts. The first 
question to be settled is how much of the 
library income, after the expenses for gen- 
eral maintenance are provided for, can be 
used to buy books. Then comes the de- 
cision as to the kind of books to be bought. 
There are many theories about this. One 



man, wise in many ways, told me once that, 
in the large city library in which he was a 
trustee, every book asked for was bought. 
The vision of the shelves of trash in that 
library has always haunted me, and I have 
often wondered how long it was possible to 
continue the plan. Yet, ridiculous as this 
system is, it has in it the germ of the true 
usefulness of a library; that is, thorough 
co-operation between the users and the ad- 
ministrators. All persons, even children, 
should be encouraged to ask for what they 
want, for only in this way can we learn the 
true needs of the tovim. We may lead the 
horse to water, but we cannot make him 
drink if the water is not to his taste, and it 
is useless to buy the best books if they are 
not what the townspeople will read. Of 
course, all the world wants stories, and it 
is a grave question how large a proportion 
of the library funds the trustees have a 
right to spend for ephemeral literature, for 
the ordinary novel is as dead a weight in a 
few years as the Congressional Itecords, 
although, fortunately, it takes up less room. 
Yet it is through the stories that the library 
becomes useful, and no legitimate means to 
that end must be despised, for it is the 
women and children who chiefiy use our 
libraries. We*must cater to their needs and 
at the same time raise their standards. 
Much is done through the common practice 
of lending two books at a time, only one of 
which is a story. Here is an opportunity 
to circulate biography and history, in the 
spring perhaps a new book on gardening, 
in the winter a new book on some home in- 
dustry. This is the golden opportunity for 
the librarian, if she is furnished with the 
right books to offer and has discretion to do 
it with tact. 

Much help in the choice of books will, of 
course, come from the teachers of the school, 
who depend on the library for much of the 
collateral reading recommended. No town 
now is without its women's club, which 
should work more with the library than it 
generally does. When the yearly programs 
are laid out, a consultation with the library 
committee or the librarian may lead to a 
judicious purchase of valuable books of 
permanent benefit to the town. Even if all 
the books asked for cannot be bought, in 
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this way the library authorities can learn 
what is really wanted by some of the 
serious-minded citizens. It has been proved 
a wise plan in some places to ask some of 
the leadings men in each place, doctors, law- 
yers, ministers, manufacturers, or farmers, 
to send a list of books, new or old, which 
they would like to have in the library. It 
may not be advisable to buy again, but 
some idea has been obtained of what the 
townspeople want, and perhaps the very 
fact of asking' advice has kindled interest 
in the library. 

I am always struck in the smaller Hbra^ 
ries with the grreat scarcity of books about 
art. Theology, biography, travel, and his- 
tory abound, but art must be studied in the 
general encyclopedias. In these days of in- 
expensive pictures and sculptures, which are 
used with such gt>od effect in the schools, 
no library should be without the lives of the 
great masters, or authoritative writers on 
art like Liibke and Fergusson. A book like 
Owen Jones's Grammar of Ornament, with 
its colored plates, can do much to guide the 
taste for decoration, which so often goes 
astray. LUbke's and Fergusson's histories 
of architecturQ are not inordinately expen- 
sive, and would familiarize the readers with 
the outlines of the famous buildings. 

To sum up, then, in short, in making a 
wise selection of books we must first know 
what the current literature is, and, second, 
depend on the co-operation of the towns- 
people and the library authorities to choose 
those books best fitted for our needs. 

Mabt Mo&ison. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 

It seems to have been fairly demonstrated 
that we have as yet no proper standard of 
values to guide us in the selection of chil- 
dren's books. Reviews fail; they either do 
not evaluate the book at all« or they lack ap- 
preciation of it or of the children who are 
to read it, or both. Book lists fail, as a 
rule, through eagerness to get something 
printed before we know what to print. 
Articles upon children's reading fail because 
the people who have written them are not 
always familiar with children's books, or are 
not acquainted with the ^'public library 

* Papers re«4 at meeting of the Amerlosn 



child.** We turn to the books themselves, 
but, having no standard of values, how shall 
we judg^? How are we to know wiiether 
a book is grood or poor? 

It is not possiUe to reduce the apprede- 
tion of literature — ^whether books for chil- 
dren or for all time — to an exact science. 
It is difficult to conceive of any formula for 
the evaluation of books in general, or the 
books of a particular class, which would not 
fail again and again when applied to the 
individual book through the medium of a 
personal judgment. We shall not attempt, 
therefore, to answer the questions which 
form the substance of our topic We have 
endeavored merely to state a question 
which to all children's librarians seems to 
be of paramount importance, trusting that 
we may eventually reach a partial solution 
of this problem by bringing the thought of 
many minds to bear upon it. 

This collective paper, or, more properly, 
this collection of ideas upon different classes 
of books, requires a word of explanation. 
The contributors were not asked to prepare 
papers but to furnish ideas and opinions, 
which should form the basis for discussion 
of the general principles of selection and of 
individual books in the several classes con- 
sidered. The purpose was to present briefly 
the principles that should apply in each 
class, and to emphasize these by citation of 
specific books. 

I. FICTION. 

We were recently asked to make out a list 
of a dozen books suitable as prizes for a 
Sunday-school class of boys and girls from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. We studied 
a long and carefully prepared Ust of stories 
written for girls of this age, and supposed 
to include what was most desirable. As- 
suming that the girls had read Mrs. Whit- 
ney and Miss Alcott, we did not consider 
them, and we found not one story which we 
could recommend as possessing pernuuient 
interest and literary value. There were 
many books which girls read and like, but 
they did not reach a fair standard for this 
purpose. We filled out the desired number 
for the girls with books written for older 
readers. Far different was our experience 
with the books for the boys. It was only a 
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matter of choice between a large number, 
both suitable and desirable, and yet the 
lists which we consulted had been compiled 
by the same hand. 

In making* selections of books for her 
readers, the children's librarian encounters 
at the first step this difference in the qual- 
ity of the books written for boys and those 
written for girls. Judged purely by the 
standard of taste, she must reject the 
greater proportion of those written for 
girls. When she finds so few that reach 
her standard she may blame herself for 
ignorance of the better books, but she must 
ultimately reach the conclusion that, what- 
ever her own shortcomings, there is a lack 
of desirable books for girls. However, 
another most important factor comes into 
the case on the reader's side of the question. 
If the librarian is going to meet the needs 
of her readers she must understand what 
they are instinctively seeking in books, and 
she must enlist herself on the side of human 
nature. She will find at once that a distinct 
division in the reading of boys and girls 
springs from the fact that^ generally speak- 
ing, the mental life of the boy is objective, 
that of the girl subjective. The boy seeks 
action in fiction; the girl is attracted by that 
which moves her emotionally, or relates 
itself directly to her own consciousness; and 
the last thing that either of them cares 
about is the literary value of the book. 
Hundreds — no doubt thousands — of our col- 
lege graduates look back to the period when, 
according to their sex, the "Oliver Optic" 
aeries, or the Elsie Dinsmore" series, played 
a very important part in their existence. 
The love of adventure in the boy gave the 
charm to the books. Adventure he must 
have, whether he finds it in the tinsel set- 
ting of Oliver Optic or the refined gold of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. And the magnet 
in the nature of the girl draws to herself 
something helpful even from Martha Fin- 
ley; otherwise, she would not speak of the 
•*Elsie" books as "beautiful"; there is some- 
thing in them which to her represents 
"beauty." Nevertheless, while justly con- 
demning the Oliver Optic and the Elsie 
books as cheap, tawdry things, the librarian 
must seek among better authors the holding 
quality on the nature of the child which 



these books possess. She must search for 
books in which these elements of interest 
are incarnated in what we call literature,— 
books which, while rivalling these in attrac- 
tion, will at the same time refine and 
broaden the taste of the reader. 

Now, the lovers of Oliver Optic and Mrs. 
Flnley do not take kindly to the classics, and 
as, in the modem story for young people, 
few will pass muster as literature, all that 
the librarian of today can do is to use her 
judgment and discrimination among those 
the writers have provided. The boys are 
readily turned from Oliver Optic to Henty, 
Tomlinson, Jules Verne, and on to "Ivan- 
hoe," but with the girls the case is hard. 
The g^rl tells us that she likes stories about 
the boarding-school. It is a capital subject. 
In the hands of a writer sympathetic with 
girls, of fertile imagination and vigorous 
power of characterization, boarding-school 
life affords material for most entertaining 
combinations; but the literature of the 
boarding-school has yet to be written. The 
average boarding-school story has three 
main characters, — ^the attractive, impulsive 
heroine, always getting into trouble; the 
cruel, cold-blooded, unscrupulous rival, 
habitually dealing in falsehood, and the 
teacher, who is singularly devoid of discern- 
ment or intuition. The heroine inevitably 
falls into the snare of the rival, and things 
are usually set right all around by a death- 
bed scene, although actual death is some- 
times averted. "Louie's Last Term at St. 
Mary's" is one of the better stories of this 
kind, and Mrs. Spoflord's "Hester Stanley at 
St Mark's" is fairly well written, with a 
touch of the charm of the author's person- 
ality. "Chums," by Maria Louise Pool, is 
one of the worst of its kind, where envy, 
hatred, and malice run riot through the 
pages, and the actors in the story are wholly 
lacking in vitality. The experiences of Miss 
Phelps's "Gypsy Breynton" and Susan Cool- 
idge's "Katy" are as satisfactory pictures of 
boarding-school life as we have; and Helen 
Dawes Brown's "Two College Girls" is a 
good story. "Brenda, Her School and Her 
Club," by Helen L. Reed, is a recent valu- 
able addition to books for girls. 

In stories of home Ufe Miss Alcott stiU 
easily takes the lead, with Susan Coolidge 
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and Sophie May following in merit and pop- 
ularity. The boys have an excellent story 
of home life in Rossiter Johnson's "Phaeton 
Rogers.** The setting is perfectly simple, 
every-day surroundings, but the characters 
have the abounding yitality that keeps 
things moving. The entertaining succession 
of events proceeds directly and naturally 
from the ingenuity and healthy activity of 
the young people grouped together. The 
book is a model in this respect, as well as 
in the use of colloquial English, which never 
loses a certain refinement. Every boy, while 
reading "Phaeton Rogers," finds himself in 
touch with good companions; and this is 
true, as well, in Charles Talbot*s books for 
boys and girls. 

The most important books for boys are 
the historical stories, appealing at once to 
the hero worship and the love of adventure 
common to boyhood; at the same time they 
should give a grood general idea of history. 
The story in historical setting is, also, most 
desirable for girls, in that it balances the 
too subjective tendency; it carries the mind 
of the reader beyond the emotional condi- 
tion of the herctoe; indeed, the heroine has 
no time to study her own emotions when 
brought into vital relation with stirring 
events. Apart from the value of the histor- 
ical facts imparted is the indirect but more 
valuable habit of mind cultivated in the girl 
reader. Vivid, stirring, absorbing stories 
for girls can be and should be written in 
this field, which is practically unlimited. 
Miss Yonge has done some good service 
here. "The Prince and the Pauper" and the 
"Last Days of Pompeii** are also illustra- 
tions of the kind of work that should be 
done; they are both strong in the direct 
interrelation between the imaginary char- 
acters and real history, and both appeal 
alike to the boy and the girl. 

Books virritten with a direct moral pur- 
pose seldom achieve popularity with boys, 
and yet one of the most popular of all their 
books is "Captains Courageous,*' which is of 
the highest moral value, though without 
one line of religious preaching in its pages. 
Here the boys are in touch with a real, liv- 
ing character, acted upon and developed 
through the moulding pressure of life itself; 
from first to last the aim of the story is 



the boy; and yet the moral outcome is sim- 
ple, natural, inevitable, and manly; it 
appeals to the common sense, which Is 
strong in boys. 

Now when a woman writes for girls on 
the subject of the transformation of a frivo- 
lous butterfly into a girl of sense, instead of 
griving us character and action with a moral 
outcome, we have a religrious setting with 
the action of the story and the conduct of 
the characters bent in every direction to 
illustrate the motive of the story, — the re- 
ligious idea. 

The plastic nature of the young girl 
wrought upon by life, fresh faculties 
brought into activity by the hard knocks of 
fate or the sunbursts of grood luck, — al- 
though these things are happening every 
day in the real Ufe of young girls, we yet 
await the writer who vdll put them into 
literature without sentimentalizing. What 
we want is the novel simplified; the story 
told directly, without byways of description 
or analysis; where healthy young people, 
neither saints nor prigs, nor creatures of af- 
fectation, Jealousy, or malice, are acted 
upon by life and each other in a natural 
fashion. 

Let boys and grirls be brought together 
as in real life; brothers are a good, element 
in girls' stories; and love aifairs need not be 
excluded, if handled with delicacy, common 
sense, and true feeling. Many books classed 
as novels are merely stories simply and 
clearly told, intended for older readers, but 
far better for young girls than the stories 
usually written for them. Miss Jeanie 
Gould Lincoln's stories and Mrs. J. G. Aus- 
tin's historical novels, some of Mrs. Barr's 
and Mrs. 01iphant*s novels, and a wide range 
of other interesting, well-told stories can 
be substituted, if care and discrimination 
are used in the selection. Fortunately, too, 
many girls of twelve are ready for Dickens 
and other standard writers. 

However, it is not only through the emo- 
tions that these aspirations and desires are 
ministered to; when the virriter can develop 
this emotion into spiritual enthusiasm, or 
when she portrays a character of active 
spiritual force, she has put sometiiing val- 
uable into the life of the reader. Here, as 
always, it is the personality of the writer. 
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the soul back of the words, that most counts; 
and it is jnst this quality of true spirituality 
which gives value to Mrs. Whitney's stories, 
in spite of their wordiness, lack of propor- 
tion, and forced symbolism, as it is the gen- 
uine goodness and pure idealism of Miss 
Muloch which forms the very atmosphere in 
which her characters move. 

While it is impossible to offer a practical 
guide to the selection of books, a few sug- 
gestions can be made. In the religious 
stories, for instance, there must be discrim- 
ination between those encouraging morbid 
self-examination, or religious sentimentaliz- 
ing, and those cultivating optimism and the 
perception of true values and ideals. 

In books of adventure the dividing line 
would fall between, on the one side, those 
stories where the hero is actuated by pure 
love of adventure, or where the adventure 
is worth while in itself, as in "Foul Play"; 
and, on the other side, those stories where 
the hero is merely seeking to exploit him- 
self, and in which the tendency might be to 
incite boys to reckless escapades for the 
sake of notoriety. 

In the purchase of books one must con- 
sider the range of the average reader; but 
in recommendinf; books to the individual boy 
and girl, appreciation of differences in tem- 
perament and culture is indisx>ensable. 

WiNIFBED L. TATLOB, 

Pratt Institute Free LUnwy, Brooklyn, N. 7. 

n. FAIBT TALES. 

Fairy tales must appeal to the love of the 
marvelous, and must yet be told with a 
simplicity that precludes all doubt of their 
reality in the mind of the child, no matter 
how improbable the circumstances to our 
prosaic minds. The language must be sim- 
ple and dignified. To write a fairy tale, 
one must first of all be a poet, at least must 
have the poetic instinct. The child very 
early absorbs the idea of rhyme. He is 
sung to sleep with cradle songs, and soothed 
by jingles, and he does not soon outgrow 
their infiuence. 

These tales from the librarian's stand- 
point fall naturally into two classes, — the 
folklore legends adapted for children (in 
which, regardless of classification, we in- 



clude mythological tales) and the purely 
literary, imaginative story. 

Fairy Tales derived from Folklore. 

Fairy tales derived from folklore — stories 
drifted down from the childhood of the 
world — were not originally written for chil- 
dren, and perhaps for this very reason they 
have claimed them for their own. They 
are not "the artless appeals to all little mas- 
ters and misses who are good or intend to be 
good" of John Newbery's time. They have 
a naturalness which these first books 
printed especially for children lack; the 
moral is not too strongly urged. Different 
versions of the old, old tales refiect in a 
measure the manners and customs of the 
country in which they are collected. Fairies 
are stolid or clever, mischievous or amiable, 
according to the character of the people 
to whom the stories were told. 

To this class belong the Grimm brothers* 
"Household Tales," "Icelandic Tales," edited 
by Mrs. A. W. Hall (tales in which it is the 
princess or the peasant maiden who rescues 
the prince, instead of being rescued); the 
Norwegian tales of Asbjomsen and Moe, the 
Grimm brothers of the far North. The col- 
lections of Lang, Baring-Gould; and Cruik- 
shank, because of illustrations; Miss Mu- 
loch's "Book of Faries" and William Can- 
ton's "True Annals of Fairyland," — should 
be in all libraries. 

Collections of tales derived from Greek 
and Boman m3rthology, such as Kingsley's 
"Heroes," Hawthorne's "Wonder Book," and 
**Tanglewood Tales," may also be considered 
as fairy tales derived from folklore. 

One of the most exquisitely told of the old 
Greek fairy tales is that of "Eros and Psy- 
che," adapted by Paul Carus from Apuleius. 
The story appeals to children, regardless of 
the religio\is significance indicated in the 
preface of the book. 

"Fairy Tales from Far Japan," translated 
by Susan Ballard, is excellent, particularly 
the story of the "Magic Mirror," which is 
also found in a charming set of booklets 
published in Tokio, in English. This set is 
called the "Japanese Fairy Tale Series," the 
type, paper, and colored illustrations being 
all of Japanese manufacture. 
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"Fairy Stories from the Little Mountain/* 
by John Finnemore, is a good collection of 
Welsh stories, as is Frere's "Old Deccan 
Days" of Indian folklore. 

"Wigwam Stories," edited by Mary Cath- 
erine Judd, are told by Indians, or adapted 
from ethnological reports and original 
sources. 

Mabie*s "Norse Stories Retold from the 
Eddas," Keary's "Heroes of Asgard," **The 
Wonder-World Stories" of Marie Pabke and 
Margery Deane, Scudder's "Book of Folk- 
Tales," and WiltBe*8 Folklore and Proverb 
Stories," both of the latter for the youngest 
readers, the Countess d'Aulnoy's fairy tales, 
the collections of Laboulaye and the immor- 
tal tales of Perrault, we cannot afPord to be 
without, as well as Howard Pyle's "Wonder 
Clock" and "Pepper and Salt," which retain 
the old-time flavor and are much enhanced 
by the author's illustrations. 

Literary Fairy Tales, 
Hans Christian Andersen's stories, while 
based often upon tradition, are excluded by 
Hartland from the list of pure fairy tales 
and classed as literary. Yet even the old, 
old fairy tales cannot, with justice, rival his 
in the hearts of the children. Their feeling 
for him has been expressed by John White 
Chadwick in virriting of another: 

«« Bat as I muM, I seem at heaven*0 door 
To hear a soond which there I heard before. 
When Danish Hans that way did softly wend — 
A sound of oliildren making merriest din 
Of weloome, as the old man entered in." 

Mary S. Qaude, in "Twilight Thoughts," 
has shown herself a graceful follower in the 
footsteps of Andersen. Such stories create 
a tenderness for plants and animals not 
easily effaced. 

It detracts nothing from the interest of 
the story that what a child calls a fairy tale 
we call literature. Even Dr. Johnson recog- 
nized that "babies do not v^nt to hear 
about babies." It is a great pity that a 
child should never meet the knights of the 
Round Table, or the Charlemag^ne legends 
(half history, half romance), or the Homeric 
tales, outside the dissecting-room of a liter- 
ature class. Small wonder that a child who 
heard them there for the first time should 
exclaim with considerable animus, *1 like 
to read, but I hate literature." 



Here is a good field for the "story hour," 
so successfully introduced in the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh. That editicm which 
follows most closely the original, or is told 
in graphic, clear-cut English, such as Morris 
uses in the "Earthly Paradise" or the "Life 
and Death of Jason," or Butcher and Lang's 
translation of the Odyssey, is the best. 
Such a version read aloud is infinitely bet- 
ter than the best dilution by any well-mean- 
ing attendant. Skip judiciously, but do not 
weaken the story. It is not only the plot 
but the charm of style which we wish to 
introduce. The argument may of course 
first be given, that the child be put in sym- 
pathy with the situation. 

Modem Fairy Tales. 

A good modem fairy tale is a rare arti- 
cle. One may search far and long before 
finding it. If it is not worth reading twice, 
it is not worth reading once. In many of 
these modem tales there is an atmosphere 
of haste wholly lacking in the good old 
tales. Fairyland has a government of its 
own, where neither time nor space has 
value. It lies "east of the sun and west of 
the moon." 

One of the best collections .is "Qnuiny's 
Wonderful Chair," by Frances Browne,— in 
the American edition "The Wonderful 
Chair." It is well written, the interest is 
well kept up, and the language is befitting 
the subject. The surest way to test a poor 
fairy tale is to first read one of unquestion- 
able merit, and to get thoroughly into its 
atmosphere. 

Good Modem Fairy Tales. 

"Princess Ilse," by Marie Petersen, a 
gracefully told story of a discontented 
mountain brook. 

"Mopsa the Fairy," by Jean Ingelow, and 
"The Little Lame Prince," by Dinah Maria 
Craik. 

"Lob-lie-by-the-fire," by Mrs. Ewing, and 
"At the Back of the North Wind," and "The 
Princess and Curdle," by George Macdonald. 

The average modem fairy tale is a jum- 
ble of impossibilities, with no continuity of 
incident, well enough or poorly written, 
according to the ability of the writer. 

•*The Magic Fruit Garden," by Marion 
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WallaM Dnnlop, is an iUnstration of this 
Idnd. Two very small children, in abbrevi- 
ated pinafores, are studying their Monday 
lessons; one is writing an essay on Perse- 
verance, the other is copying geographical 
names. By the illustrations, one may judge 
the children to be of kindergarten age. It 
is not surprising that they fall asleep, and, 
to dreamland sent, meet with adventures 
enough to make the strongest head whirl,— 
a case of literary delirium tremens. 

"Snow Garden,** by Elizabeth Words- 
worth, is on the whole a good collection; 
the stories, however, are of unequal merit. 

"The Other Side of the Sun," by Evelyn 
Sharp, is of negative goodness. The witches 
and wizards are mild and amiable, especial 
care evidently being taken that no child 
should be kept awake at night. It does no 
harm for children occasionally to shiver and 
shake as poor Hans in the Grimm collection 
longed to do. The author's satisfaction at 
the expression the "wymps wimpled" is in- 
sisted upon a little too frequently. 

"Fairy Folk of Blue Hill," by Idly F. Wes- 
selhoeft, is of especial interest to children 
about Boston, since it accounts for the gran- 
ite quarries and pudding stone of the re- 
gion. It is smoothly written and is not 
spoiled by sking or pertness. 

"Summer Legends," by Budolph Baum- 
bach. The stories are not altogether fairy 
tales, nor are they written for the youngest 
readers. They are gracefully written, al- 
though they lose somewhat by translation. 
The book is in some parts amusing and all 
the stories are peopled with the wonderful 
creatures of fairyland. 

Other tales seem invented only for the 
purpose of forcing religious sentiment^ or 
pointing a moral in inverse proportion to 
the size of the reader. Their authors seem 
sometimes to have reached Mark Twain's 
conclusion that "every one being bom with 
an equal amount of original sin, the pres- 
sure on the square inch must needs be 
greater in a baby." 

"Pixie and Elaine Stories," by Carrie E. 
Morrison, is a mixture of fairy tale and re- 
ligious story. The author speaks in her 
preface of the stories having been carefully 
pruned. One shudders at thinking what 
they must have been before, with such chap- 



ters as "The Elaines' Picture of Heaven" 
and "The Pixie Transforms an Elaine" left 
in. 

"New Book of the Fairies," by Beatrice 
Harraden, is marred by the suggestion of 
cruelty to animals. In one story, in place 
of rubbing the Aladdin lamp, that what one 
wishes may happen, one must pull the black 
cat's tail. It is gratifying to reflect that 
black cats have their own peculiar method 
of retaliation for such experiments. 

Burlesque Fairy Tales. 

Burlesque fairy tales are the most atro- 
cious of all. They are apt to be broad in 
their humor, full of ftn de sUcle Jokes or 
puns, and modem allusions which mar the 
poetry of the tale if there Is any in it, and 
create an appetite for facetiousness in 
books. "Lips wagging, and never a wise 
word," one is tempted to say with Ben Jon- 
son. . . . Ck>pyright fees should be trebled 
on this class of books. 

Under this head come: 

"The Book of Dragons." by E. Nesbit. 

"Here They Are!" by James F. SulUvan; 
full of modem allusions and puns. 

•*The Pink Hen," by Cuthbert Sterling; a 
sort of "continuous performance." The 
pink hen is hatched from a forgotten Easter 
egg, is driven from the bamyard by her 
associates and forced to seek her fortune. 
She links her fate with that of a little girl 
who has escaped from an ogre, and together 
they redeem a prince from the curses of 
bad fairies. The pink hen Is continually 
punning, and the prince while still in the 
cradle is addicted to smoking. 

It is hard to tell how the author of Jew- 
ett's "More Bunny Stories" would classify 
them. We hope not as fairy tales. They 
are poor from any point of view. The bun- 
nies might as well be ordinary children as 
anything. They go to lawn parties, play 
golf, dance the Virginia reel, go to West 
Point, tell folklore stories, repeat Bible 
verses, and say their prayers. We are some- 
times asked for a Sunday book. For one 
who must have a special book for that day, 
this might possibly answer; it is certainly 
full of moral reflections and pious senti- 
ment; but there is no reason at all for read- 
ing it on Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday. 
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The story closes with a wedding where the 
happy bunnies are united under a bridal 
bell, while the strains of the march from 
"Lohengrin" float in the air. 

Humor is not early developed in all chil- 
dren, which is x)erhaps why a grreat many do 
not care for "Alice in Wonderland," and for 
Stockton's fairy tales, — *The Bee Man of 
Om," *The Griflftn and the Minor Canon," 
etc. 

Laura E. Richards' "Chop-Chin and the 
Golden Dragon" must also be classed as 
humorous. It is not as good as the Toto 

stories. 

Animal Folklore, 

Animal folk tales as exemplified in Joel 
Chandler Harris's stories, "Little Mr. Thim- 
ble-Finger," "Mr. Babbit at Home," "Daddy 
Jake," "Uncle Bemus," "Story of Aaron," 
etc., are excellent. Brer Fox and Brer Rab- 
bit, the black stallion, and all the animal 
characters are quite as much realities to the 
children as Buster John, Sweetest Susan, 
and the Little Master. 

Ortoli's *.*Evening Tales" follows the same 
general line. 

Kipling, too, in the "Jungle Books" has 
won the hearts of the children, and here 
there is no hint of the "garlic flavor" men- 
tioned by Higginson. 

Fraser's "Mooswa" also belongs to this 
class. 

A common practice in modem fairy sto- 
ries is for the author to open the tale in this 
way: A child falls asleep and enters fairy- 
land via the dream country. Often the 
child has been sent to bed for some misde- 
meanor, as in the "Dream Fox Story Book," 
by Mabel Osgood Wright, or has fallen 
asleep over his tasks, as in the case of the 
"One-Eyed Griffin," by Herbert K Inman, 
the fairy tales being offered by way of con- 
solation; a reprehensible practice in itself, 
besides putting one out of touch with the 
real fairyland. It Is too conspicuously 
"make believe," and leads one to suspect 
that the author has little confidence in his 
own production. As "good wine needs no 
bush," so a good fairy tale needs no intro- 
duction or apology. In the real fairyland 
one cannot easily be ungraceful. 
Nature Fairy Talea. 

Nature fairy tales are more than apt to 



be failures, and often include a great deal 
of pertness and cheap talk, in their effort to 
teach by stealth. (Charles Lamb writes to 
Coleridge in regard to jQoody Two Shoes in 
this way: "Think what you would have 
been now, if, instead of being fed with tales 
and old wives' fables, you had been 
crammed with geography and natural his- 
tory.") 

A conspicuous example of the faults of 
this class of story is found in "Sylvia in 
Flower Land," by Linda Gardner. The 
heroine is introduced as a high-school girl, 
well-advanced in Latin and mathematics, 
and amply able to supplement very largely 
the information which the flowers give her 
about themselves. Linda strolls into the 
flelds and is told all sorts of facts about 
the habits of plants by the flowers. The 
story where the author forgets to interject 
puns is interestingly told, certainly enough 
so to attract a girl of fourteen, who has any 
fondness for flowers. Besides the numerous 
puns, such glaring sentences as the follow- 
ing condemn it: "I don't know wko you 
mean." "Why, it is a nasty nettle!" said 
Sylvia. "Nasty yourself," ejaculated the 
nettle sharply; "why do you come shoving 
agrainst me?" 

McCook's "Old Farm Fairies," gives what 
Mrs. Malaprop calls "a supercilious know- 
ledge" in its attempt to interest children in 
insect life, by introducing different insects 
in the form of pixies, brownies, and fairies. 
While it has not the faults of "Sylvia in 
Flower Land," the information is mainly 
crowded into footnotes and appendices, 
which, as a rule, are carefully avoided by 
children. 

Mabel Osgood Wright's "Tommy Anne" 
and "Wabeno" are more successful; but the 
same amount of energy spent in making the 
facts of nature interesting in themselves 
would be preferable. 

While not assuming an absolute censor- 
ship in this department, the principle of 
natural selection may be applied in discard- 
ing such books as are characterized by the 
faults here cited, that we may do our share 
towards discouraging a taste for facetious- 
ness, flippancy, and poor style in literature. 
For while these modem, sham, soulless 
fairy tales soon lose themselves in the over- 
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whelming mass of printed matter, in their 
brief existence they have time to accom- 
plish considerable harm. Far better to en- 
courage re-reading the imperishable tales 
than to gratify an insatiable desire for 
more. Bid not we ourselves again and 
again shed fresh tears over Cinderella's 
hard fate, or gasp with bated breath while 
watching with Sister Ann for that distant 
speck on the horizon? If children are dif- 
ferent today, it is partly because we are 
helping to make them so. 

Abbt L. Saboent, 
Medfard (Mass.) Public Library. 

m. 8CISNCB FOB CHIT.DRKW. 

In the selection of books for children's li- 
braries it is necessary to understand the 
difference between the aims and methods of 
the old education and the new. 

Until recently the schools have centered 
their work about man, studying his lan- 
guage, literature, methods of reasoning, and 
the manner in which he has partitioned off 
the earth into countries. No importance 
whatever was attached to his physical sur- 
roundings, which form so great a factor in 
his life and by which he is so profoundly 
affected. In history, the study of dates, 
battles, and leaders was all that was re- 
quired. In geography, the work was al- 
most exclusively confined to a description 
of the earth, the location of mountains, 
rivers, cities, and political divisions. Before 
the establishment of the national Weather 
Bureau there was scarcely any public inter- 
est manifested in the phenomena of the at- 
mosphere and its relaticm to various weather 
elements. Many of us can recall from our 
own experience the picture of the earth di- 
vided into sones, but why such a division 
was made did not come up for consideration. 

What are we now aiming to do for the 
child? We are looking beyond the mere 
cultivation of memory; and we desire to in- 
crease the child's point of contact with the 
world, to bring him into closer relationship 
with the Hfe about him, to broaden his sym- 
pathies and to develop the powers of ob- 
servation and reason. In so far as we are 
able to accomplish these results, we shall 
make him happier by enabling him to 
understand the great laws that govern the 



universe. The child is learning that the 
facts of history are the results of causes, 
that they are the working out of great 
principles, and that by the comparison of 
the past with the present he may be able 
to Judge of the future. From a study of 
the physical features of the earth he learna 
that slopes determine the course of rivers, 
and that cities are dependent for their 
growth upon physical environment. The 
consideration of the weather enables him 
to understand the state of the atmosphere 
about him, its effect on climate, the cause 
of storms, and the different action of solar 
energy on air, land, and water, which ren- 
ders possible life upon the earth. Science 
demands an. investigation of the growth 
and habits of plants and animals, the rela- 
tionship of one form to another, the func- 
tion and adaptation of parts, the effect of 
surroundings, while form and structure are 
results, not ends. 

We want to lead the child from results 
back to causes. The possession of a vast 
number of facts, unrelated among them- 
selves, is valueless and even harmful, for 
the child does not look upon nature as a 
whole. Nature-study, perhaps more than 
any other subject, leads the child into sym- 
pathy with his environment. He observes 
carefully and thoughtfully and thus the in- 
dividual is developed. From personcd con- 
tact with nature he gains the power of ac- 
curate observation, correct thinking, and 
Judgement; thus strengthening his moral 
character. If this is the effect of nature- 
study upon the development of the child, 
the question comes to the librarian, "What 
principles shall guide me in the selection 
of books that the library with which I am 
connected may be of assistance in accom- 
plishing these results, and meet the demand 
of modem education?" 

A book for children should be attractive. 
The exterior should present a harmony of 
color and tasteful decoration. The text 
should be printed with clear type upon good 
paper and should be well illustrated. Col- 
ored plates are preferable, provided the col- 
oring is good, otherwise uncolored illustra- 
tions are far more desirable. The text 
should be clear, simple, and scientifically 
correct. 
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The new scientific book differs from the 
old. The old-style book gave dead results, 
no sympathy in or interest for life was 
aroused, no suggestions were given for first- 
hand observations of nature, consequently 
the book failed to stimulate a desire for per- 
sonal investigation that could be verified 
by the recorded work of others. The new 
scientific book not only gives results but 
a detailed account of the methods employed 
in obtaining these results. The reader is 
interested in trying the same experiments, 
gains a sympathy and interest in the won- 
derful life history of a plant, bird, or insect, 
develops a tenderness for life, and feels 
that all nature is a sympathetic nnit. 

Within the last few years the interest 
that has been aroilsed throughout the coun- 
try in "nature-study" has caused a great 
demand for this class of books. Writers 
and publishers have hastened to meet the 
demand, and as a result the market has been 
flooded with books that were made to sell. 
Too often the writers have not been scien- 
tific persons, and as a result the books have 
been mere compilations, or were not true to 
facts. They lacked the true spirit of sci- 
ence. Other authors have not separated the 
element of fiction from that of science, 
thinking that the child could only be inter- 
ested in nature by means of a story. The 
writer of this paper does not believe that 
science books should be made story books. 
**Tenants of an Old Farm," by McCook, is a 
good illustration of the combination of the 
science and story element. The author is a 
naturalist, and whatever facts are presented 
may be accepted as being as nearly correct 
as it is possible to make them, since they 
represent the results of careful personal 
observation. The author himself did not 
believe that the truths of nature were so 
unattractive that they needed to be woven 
into a story in order that the book might 
find its way to the general reader. Then 
why did he employ this method? He was 
X>ersuaded by his friends to change the origi- 
nal plan of the book and presented it, after 
much hesitation, in its present form. The 
book has thereby lost much of its useful- 
ness. 

Another element that many authors have 
employed to a grater or less extent is per- 



sonification. That the value of a book is 
lessened thereby and its power over the 
reader greatly decreased is beyond question. 
There may be some excuse for a limited 
amount of personification in the treatment 
of bees, wasps, or ants, but the majority of 
forms of plant and animal life does not 
need the human factor in order to make 
clear life-relationships. Grant Allen, in his 
"Story of the Plants," has described the 
use of the stamens and pistils as "how 
plants marry" and the modes of fertiliza- 
tion as '^various marriage customs." Allen 
Gould, in **Mother Nature's Children," 
speaks of the "snakehead" fish and its young 
as "Mr. and Mrs. Snakehead and their 
babies," and of the seed-vessels of plants as 
ways the mother plants have of cradling 
their babies. 

This method of treating nature's truths 
does not make the facts any clearer to the 
child; it only tends to diminish the gran- 
deur of that truth. Some writers have con- 
sidered it desirable to embody the thought 
in terms that are already, or are supposed 
to be, familiar to the child, that he may be 
able to grasp the truth. The author forces 
upon the child a double task, since he must 
first search to get the thought as it appears 
and then search for the concealed fact. 
This process is not liable to be successful. 
Mrs. Dana, in "Plants and Her Children," 
uses the term "sweet stuff" for nectar, 
"watery-broth" for the cell-sap of plants. 
The food of plants is spoken of as the 
"plant's bill of fare," and in expressing the 
fact that the crude sap which is taken up 
by the roots needs to be converted into 
elaborated sap before it may be used as 
food, she says: "When the watery-broth is 
cooked in the sun, the heat of the sun's 
rays causes the water to pass off through 
the little leaf mouths. Thus the broth is 
made fit for plant food." Must not the 
child possess some scientific knowledge be- 
fore he will be able to understand the au- 
thor's meaning? "Plants and Her Chil- 
dren" is a valuable book, but would not its 
merits be greatly enhanced if the scientific 
facts were told in simple language? They 
certainly have interest enough in them- 
selves to be attractive to the child. Books 
Uke Hooker's "Child's Book of Nature" 
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should be discarded. They represent the 
old scientific thought. No sympathy or in- 
terest in life is aroused, no relationships 
are suggested, no adaptation to environ- 
ment is shown, no incentive is given for 
personal observation. Why should we cling 
to the old when a book can be obtained 
that will more nearly satisfy our needs? 

There is often a great difference in the 
individual merits of books by the same 
author. Mabel Osgood Wright's "Birdcraf t" 
is valuable, while "Tommy Anne, .and the 
Three Hearts" and "Wabano** are the re- 
verse. The last two represent a type of 
book that should not be included in a sci- 
ence library. The fairy and story element 
so greatly exceeds the scientific as to render 
the books absolutely valueless, nor are they 
a success from a literary standpoint. No 
book in which the author wanders from one 
subject to another, in such rapid succession 
that the reader has difficulty in following 
the thought, or is so vague that an effort 
must be made to understand the topic 
treated, can be of much practical value. 
The greater number of the Appletons* 
"Home Beading Books*' possess little merit. 
The selections were not written for chil- 
dren; they lack simplicity, are not attrac- 
tive, and are too technical. The article 
••The Life of Plants" in ••Plant World" 
would require two or three readings by an 
aduH in order to understand what the 
author was discussing. The best books in 
this series are Weed's ••Insect World" and 
Holden's ••Family of the Sun"' and ••Stories 
or Great Astronomers." Such books as 
Fanny Bergen's ••Glimpses at the Plant 
World," Carpenter's ••Geographies," Kear- 
ton's ••Our Bird Friends," and Weed's 
••Stories of Insect Life" represent the style 
of book that the elementary science of to- 
day demands. We do not wish to make 
scientists of the children, but by means of 
the best books on nature-study we would 
prepare the way for elementary science. 
Nature-»tudp is not 9cience, for science is 
classified knowledge. So far as possible let 
the elements of personification and fiction 
be omitted. Do not select books that are 
too technical or vague, that are not well 
prepare the way for elementary science. 
Then our libraries will contain books that 



will incite the self-activity of the child and 
arouse the spirit of investigation; books 
that will stimulate observation and incul- 
cate a spirit of tenderness and love for all 
life. 

Ella A. Holmes, 
AsH9tant Curator Children's^ Museum of the 
BroolOpn Institute of Arts and Scimoes, 



RURAL FREE DBUVBRY AND THE LI- 
BRARY.* 

The greatest boon ever conferred upon 
farming communities by the United States 
government has come with the dawn of the 
twentieth century. It is that of free rural 
mail delivery. Through this new agency, 
isolated people may come in contact with 
the great outside world through the me- 
dium of the daily paper. As an evidence of 
this, an example may be cited of a county 
in which in former days there was but one 
rural subscriber to the daily press, while 
at the present time sixty-nine families are 
reading the morning journal; and the 
death of the Queen of England is known 
almost as soon twenty-six miles from Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin, as it is in New York city. 

Rural mail delivery offers the opportunity 
for which those interested in library ex- 
tension have long waited, to secure to 
farmers the same privileges as are enjoyed 
by city folks, and it should lead to the es- 
tablishment of many new county libraries, 
or the conversion of city libraries into such 
institutions. In lieu of this, municipal li- 
braries should extend their privileges to 
farmers without cost, or by arrangement 
with the boards of surrounding settle- 
ments. Many rural letter-carriers will be 
found willing to collect the lists of books 
desired and deliver the volumes free of 
charge, or for a mere pittance. The draw- 
back to the delivery of a single volume 
rests, however, in a postal regrulation which 
prohibits the carriage of packages under 
four pounds in weight without being 
stamped at the usual book rate, though 
larger package may be carried by private 
arrangement. This ordinance makes the 
issuance of single volumes somewhat ex- 
pensive and hinders the operation of the 



• From Library Jonmal, May, 1901. 
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new system. The advocates of library ex- 
tension are working for the abolishment 
of the regulation, so far as it pertains to 
the distribution of books from free libra- 
ries. Traveling libraries have done a won- 
derful work in bringing good books into 
the homes of isolated farmers, but a travel- 
ing library has its limitations. It must 
cater to the wants of the many with its 
miscellaneous selection, thus neglecting the 
would-be scholar whose interest centers on 
a particular line of study. Again, unless 
traveling libraries are constantly reinforced 
with new books, but little opportunity is 
given rural readers to learn of new dis- 
coveries in science or of the world's prog- 
ress from month to month. A community, 
for example, that is, a circuit of thirty 
boxes exchanged every six months, would 
be fifteen years behind the times in the 
world of science and history at the expira- 
tion of the circuit of boxes, were not con- 
stant additions made of volumes pertaining 
to current topics. With rural free delivery 
of books, an inquirer need not wait more 
than twenty-four hours for the receipt of 
the latest works on the world's progress. 
It should be the pleasure of librarians 
everywhere to see to it that the wants of 
the rural neighbors are supplied, making 
their libraries veritable sources of informa- 
tion, inspiration, and refreshment to those 
who will most appreciate and profit by the 
blessings conferred. 

L. E. Steabns. 



DURABILITY OF LEATHER IN BOOK. 
BINDING.* 

I have read with great interest the arti- 
cle in the Library Journal for July, 1900, 
entitled "Leather for Bookbinding,'* by Mr. 
S. H. Ranck, in which he quotes copiously 
from a paper by Mr. Douglas Cockerell. 
Having been a manufacturer and dealer in 
bookbinding leather for the past twenty 
years, I am peculiarly interested in the 
question of the durability of the article. 

In the quotations from Mr. Cockerell's 
article, all the blame for the lack of 
strength and durability in present-day 
leather seems to be placed on the use of 
sulphuric acid in coloring, and Mr. Cock- 

• From Library 



erell seems to think that excessive heat is 
only injurious on account of the acid in 
the leather. He says: "That heat theory 
would account for the damage were it not 
that old bindings that have been exposed 
to the same conditions are often found com- 
paratively uninjured side by side with those 
on which the leather is utterly rotten." 

I know from my own experience that 
heat and dryness are very bad for all kinds 
of leather, and tend to weaken and harden 
them. It is true that all leathers except 
black are put through what is called a 
clearing bath of weak sulphuric acid before 
coloring, which whitens the leather and 
makes the color take evenly, but then this 
has always been done, with the old style 
of wood colors even more than with aniline 
dyes, so that this would hardly account for 
the present-day leathers being less durable 
and lasting. 

Mr. Ranck, at the end of his article, says: 
"Mr. Cockerell's article is a strong indict- 
ment of modem methods of tanning, so far 
as durability is concerned,*' although he 
fails to quote anything from Mr. Cockerell's 
article in regard to the weakness of the 
present-day tanning. 

The tanning methods of today are, with- 
out doubt, very different from the methods 
of past years, nor would it be possible, 
on account of the present consumption of 
bookbinders' leathers, to come back to old 
methods. 

All sheepskins nowadays are pickled, and 
this pickling mixture has strong sulphuric 
acid in it. This might account for sul- 
phuric acid being still left in sheepskins 
and skivers after the tanning process, and 
the writer believes that uncolored sheep- 
skin bindings will be found to last no 
longer than colored ones. 

The old method of tanning, when skins 
were packed away in pits with layers of 
the tanning material between them, and 
were there kept moist for weeks and 
months, while the tannic acid soaked into 
them, certainly made better leather than 
the present methods of forcing the tan- 
ning process. But, as said above, it is im- 
possible to come back to this method, both 
on account of quantity and price. 

It is my oxnnion that seventy-five per cent 

Journal, July, 1901. 
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of bookbinders' leathers manufactured to- 
day are used for ephemeral publications, 
which are not expected to be used or kept 
more than a year or two years at the out- 
side, so that economy in the cost of leathers 
for this kind of binding is quite a consider- 
ation, and has had the effect of reducing 
the price of all kinds of leathers, even 
when the book is of a lasting character. 
It has become important, also, to reduce 
the labor cost in binding, so that the binder 
today insists on thinner leathers, that may 
be more easily and more cheaply worked 
than in old times. 

The customer, too, expects much cheaper 
binding, even for the books which he in- 
tends to keep and use, and is only willing 
to pay from fifty cents to a dollar for re- 
binding a single book, when in old times 
he would pay from two to five dollars, and 
the manufacturer in all lines has to meet 
the new wishes and ideas of his customers. 

In regard to cloth and buckram bind- 
ings, I think, if this subject is carefully 
looked into, it will be found that if the 
book is used it does not last as well as the 
better kinds of leather, such as morocco, 
cowhide, and perhaps even the despised 
roan. But if not used it will certainly 
stand time better than any leather tanned 
by either old or new methods. 

Now, what remedies can be suggested for 
the present difficulty? 

First. Libraries should be willing to pay 
fair prices for binding or rebinding their 
books, and not huckster them around to 
three or four different binders, using one 
price against the other till of necessity the 
binder is forced to put cheap and poor 
leather in his binding to be able to make 
any suitable profit out of the work. Pay a 
good price for the binding, and insist on 
having good, heavy leather of either mo- 
rocco or cowhide in the binding of the 
books that will be constantly used. See, 
especially, that the leather used is heavy, 
as it is the desire of every workman to use 
thin leather, for it makes his work much 
easier. Skiving and working heavy leather 
over the bands and around the ends of the 
book is a difficult job for the ordinary book- 
binder of today. 

Second. Insist that the bookbinder also 



shall be willing to pay a fair price for his 
leather, and buy it of responsible houses, 
and he will be less likely to get under- 
tanned, or what is technically called 
Btarved, leather. 

Undertanned leather is always brittle and 
weak, and every day adds to this till at 
last it almost literally falls apart, while a 
really dead tanned leather will stand the 
action of both time and heat. 

When it can be managed, a little addi- 
tion of oil to the back of the leather adds 
greatly to its strength and durability, and 
this can be done with heavy leathers, but 
on thin skins oil cannot be used, because 
any oil coming through to the surface of 
the leather stops the gold from taking. 

Finally, I wish to make a little sugges- 
tion in regard to black, or very dark blue 
or green leathers. Use them as little as 
possible. All leathers of this description 
are made with acid, generally vinegar and 
iron, and of course this tends to rot the 
leather, especially as no, or least very little, 
oil can be put into bookbinders' leathers. 
If we could fill our leather with oil, as the 
leather of shoes is filled, the strength and 
lasting qualities would be much improved; 
but this is impossible. 

WALTm Ptlb. 



The Josiah Carpenter Library, dedicated 
at Pittsfield August 21, is a model struc- 
ture. The entire building is 56 feet long 
by 31 feet wide. Of this area a space 19 
feet 7 inches by 30 feet is devoted to the 
stackroom, with a capacity of 12,000 vol- 
umes, and a space 26 feet by 30 feet to 
a general delivery and public reading-room. 
The inside finish is of natural oak, and the 
ceilings are of steel. Special attention has 
been given to fire protection. The building 
was the gift of Josiah Carpenter of Man- 
chester, a native of Chichester, but for 
many years a resident of Pittsfield. 

Other new library buildings dedicated 
during the month of August were the 
Hampton Falls Public Library, August 30, 
and the new building at Newfields, August 
21. 
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The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association will be held on 
January 29, 1902, at the State Library in 
Concord, N. H., at 11 o'clock. 

This meeting will undoubtedly adjourn to 
meet at the public library in Pittsfleld, 
N. H., on the following day, Thursday, at 
2.30 o'clock. 

The election of officers, the proposed 
change in the constitution (the notice of 
which will be sent to members), and any 
other necessary business will be transacted 
at this meeting in Pittsfldd. A full attend- 
ance thfre is desired. A program is being 
prepared to interest teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, librarians, and aU readers. 



PICTURES,— IN A MODEST WAY. 



When zealous librarians get tired of rou- 
tine work, — zealous librarians are not sup- 
posed to get tired of work but sometimes 
they reach the point where they welcome 
change even if they do not ask for rest, — 
^ey will do well to find ready to their hand 
something a little out of the regular course, 
that pleases in the doing and that is of value 



when done; somewhat as an industrious 
housekeeper keeps a bit of embroidery 
where she can take it up when she gets tired 
mending. This sugar-coated labor, or em- 
broidery, or whatever one may please to call 
it, we find in our picture work. 

HOW WB BEGAir. 

Years ago, as each seaaon we made up our 
periodicals for binding, we fell into the 
habit of carefully looking over all the stray 
publicationa whose destination was the 
Junk-shop, to see if there were in them any- 
thing the preservation of which would be of 
any value to^ the library. Sometimes there 
was the portrait of some author that seemed 
good enough to cut out; occasionally there 
was something that illustrated costume; 
and once in a while, copies of famous paint- 
ings. All these pictures we cut out and laid 
in cardboard portfolios to keep then fiat, and 
through the year we frequently found that 
material from these little collections supple- 
mented in a most convenient way our re- 
sources and sometimes furnished informa- 
tion that our books had failed to supply; so 
we came to have for them that regard that 
one has for a useful and valued tool. But 
frequent handling soon destroyed the fiimsy 
paper on which the pictures were printed; 
so finally we mounted them, regularly and 
systematically, on tag-stock and matboard, 
and thus, almost before we knew it, we be- 
gan to have a collection of pictures. 
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HOW ws If oxmr. 

In tlie actual preparation of pictures for 
drcnlation we have found it of much im- 
portance that the mounts shall be of uni- 
form size, so that the ed^res shaU stand even 
as they are filed away in drawers. The 
largest size, 15 x 24, takes the double-page 
illustrations of the weeklies, and the next, 
i6 X 20, many of the colored supplements of 
the art magazines. On the next, 16 x 14, 
we mount by far the larger number, finding 
it convenient to handle and satisfactory in 
eifect. On 8^ X 11, and 6 x 7, we put the 
penny pictures and many small photographs 
and prints. 

We trim the picture carefully so that the 
edges shall be clean and true,— for this a 
large pair of shears like those used by 
paper-hangers is conTenient, — select the 
mount on which it looks best, — a picture 
that looks positively shabby on one color 
sometimes looks quite respectable on an- 
other,— paste it with smooth paste around 
the edges only, — ^if it is pasted all over it 
curls, — and then putting the picture exactly 
in the middle of the mount, we rub down 
carefully and firmly, from the center out- 
wards, aU around with a soft doth. Then 
they go under a pile of public documents for 
a day or two» till they are perfectly dry, and 
then are stored in piles, alphabetically by 
artists or subject, in a case of drawers that 
happens to be our only place for keeping. 
We do not accession them, but we make a 
small card catalogue which does for both 
shelf -list and finding-list; and soon we hope 
to have cardboard portfolios in which to 
send them out in circulation; but so far we 
have had to be content with manila envel- 
opes, and just doing them up humbly in 
strong paper. 

WHAT WS If OITIVT. 

Not everything that just merely looks 
pretty, but things that have a reason for 
being. The minute one begins to save pic- 
tures he is embarrassed by the necessity of 
selection. They come from everywhere; ad- 
vertising sheets, specimen pages of books, 
railroad circulars, magazines which the own- 
ers are glad to get rid of, publisher's oatar 
logoes,— everywhere. We save, 1st, all cop- 



ies of paintings or other works of art, 
knowing that sooner or later somebody will 
be studying the artist and be glad to get 
that copy. 

2d. All portraits of authors or famous 
people. 

3d. Everything which illustrates traveL 

4th. One specimen each of the work of 
the different book illustrators. 

5th. Anything which illustrates a given 
subject. For example, a colored full-page 
print in a catalogue whidi the mail has Just 
brought in gives a fac-simile page from a 
rare, expensive, inaccessible work, block- 
printed. This we shall keep under the sub- 
ject of printing. 

WHO X7BB THS PICTDBIBB* 

First and most, the study clubs. These 
clubs multiply so rapidly and take up such a 
vdde rang^ of subjects for papers that a 
librarian is kept pretty busy who tries to 
see that each individual has enough material 
for her topic Members of these study dubs 
bring their programs to us at the beginning 
of the season and later come for pictures as 
confidently as for biographical material. 

Then the art teachers and students call 
for them, finding suggestions for design and 
copy for adaptation. 

And the teachers have special preparation 
made for them. For use with their pupils 
there are different sets, the Washington set, 
the Lincoln set, the Longfellow set, the por- 
trait and the homes making four or five pic- 
tures in each set, — and twenty copies of 
each picture in the set, so that each child 
in the class may hold a copy as they talk 
about it. 

And the children themselves. They love 
the pictures and would use them to pieces in 
no time if allowed to do so. It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the value of the 
work that might be accomplished directly 
vdth the children themselves, had we time 
to do all that we see the way to do. 

And indeed the question of time is a 
serious one, for, of course, all this picture 
work is done not in place of, but in addition 
to the regular work. Our practice is to do 
something once a vreek. On Thursday,— we 
chose that day because it is rather a light 
one at the dedc,— some one of us does 8om»- 
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thing in the picture line. If it happens to 
be rainy, there is time to mount quite a 
number. But sometimes we do only a little 
hit, and that only by pushing something 
else aside. Still by dint of keeping things 
ready, this persistent effort, well-directed, 
enables us to keep a little ahead of the de- 
mands that we know are coming. 

WHAT WE HAYS. 

From pictures that cost nothing to pic- 
tures that cost but a cent apiece was an 
easy step and so we bought sets of the in- 
expensive prints. There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some people to dis- 
parage the value of these cheap reproduc- 
tions and one clever writer in a recent 
magazine humorously set forth his fitness 
for a certain position ''because he could 
recognize the masterpieces of art, even when 
disguised as penny pictures." This is amus- 
ing, but it is really fair to say that these 
cheap pictures do most excellent service, and 
used intelligently, assist both the memory 
and the imagination. We have the Perry 
and the Brown pictures at a cent apdece, the 
Cosmos at two cents; extra sizes of all three 
at four, five, and six cents; the Prang plati- 
nettes, really fine reproductions, at five 
cents; and we buy photographs, and what 
are called colored photographs but are really 
lithographs, at prices from ten to fifty cents 
each, according to the size. 

It would be delightful to be able, like 
some of the wealthier libraries, to buy freely 
the fine large copies of old masters that best 
minister to that art study which has for its 
purpose the development of the SBsthetic 
nature. But we have found great pleasure 
in using what we had, knowing the possi- 
bilities of starting impulses and stimulate 
ing desire. ''Progress in art^*' says Bobert 
Louis Stevenson, "is by learning to enjoy." 
This education in enjoyment has seemed to 
us a legitimate object, to be sought by offer- 
ing varied pictures that should appeal to 
simple and unformed tastes as well as to the 
more cultivated student. 

As I write this little paper, there are on 
exhibition in our library a set of beautiful 
photographs of Venice and Venetian scenes 
and art, loaned by the Library Art Club. 
People who have beei^ to Venice are de* ' 



Ughted with the faithfulnea»^Ki;A w]b(|ch/ita 
scenes are reproduced, and people"ii?Ii©gi!ave 
never been there but are interested in art 
and history study with pleasure the fine de- 
tail of palace and fresco. But there are 
other people in our town who care little for 
all this. Venice is to them some far-away 
place of which they little know or care. So 
for them, by-and-by, there will be our little 
collection of Madonnas; and before these 
they will stand with a susceptibility to im- 
pression quite lacking now. For the Mother 
and the Babe, — ^that they know and under- 
stand. 

It is too early yet in the history of picture 
study to predict its permanent place in 
library work; but though it is still in an 
experimental condition, it has gone on far 
enough to be measured by successive stages 
of its own progress; and we have certainly 
found that for the time and thought and 
money used, no similar expenditure has 
brought a larger return of satisfaction to 
our best class of library users. 

Carolihe H. Gablakd. 



LIBRARY ECONOMY. 



There are several definitions to the word 
economy. One is, "any practical system by 
which means are adapted to ends'*; another 
is, "carefulness in outlay,*' and most of us 
are troubled in fulfilling the requirements 
of that second definition. No library has 
money enough. Just as soon as we have a 
dollar for one thing we need two for another. 
We could do so much if we only had the 
money, but we haven't, so we won't try to 
do anything. That is where we have made 
the mistake, in not trying. Are we quite 
sure that there is not some little extrava- 
gance somewhere, some leakage, one dollar 
expended here that should be expended 
there? There is that hickory tree and that 
cherry tree. The members of the staff 
share the nuts and cherries, but hickory 
nuts are worth $1.25 a bushel and that tree 
yields 33 quarts. If we sell a bushel it gives 
us $1.25 in cash and one quart for the mem- 
bers of the staff to eat on a rainy day 
behind the stacks. 

We may do much to make our library ai^ 
tractive by posting book notieea or making 
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picture bulletins. If we cannot afford card- 
board for the lists we may use the old calen- 
dars we have on hand. Some of them are 
mounted on excellent cardboard of different 
tints. Every circular or book catalogue that 
contains pictures should be saved. These 
pictures are very useful when one is making 
a bulletin. Even advertising pictures may 
be used to advantage. The paste may be 
inexpensive, for flour paste, cooked over the 
kitchen fire, with a little carbolic acid to 
preserve it and a little alum to keep it firm, 
is better than any paste on the market and 
costs very little. If red ink is used it can 
be made for almost nothing with aniline dye 
and usnic acid dissolved in hot water. 

One can save much stationery by using 
the backs of old letters and advertiser's cir- 
culars for notes and for drafts of reports. 
The backs of spoiled catalogue cards make 
good shelf lists. 

One library had some out-of-date book 
plates, the backs of which were just right 
for taking notes at the loan desk. 

Envelopes may be used in the same way; 
the large manilla ones in which circulars or 
reports are sent us may be used in sending 
our reports if they have no printing on them. 
When one purchases stationery she should 
get it in single sheets because it goes much 
farther. Penholders and pencils that an- 
swer all purposes and last as long as more 
expensive ones, may be purchased at ten 
cents a dozen. No one will think of purchas- 
ing blotters when by going to the insurance 
agent she can obtain all she needs. Pens 
that have been used for fine work may be 
saved for rougher work, such as lettering 
books and express packages. An old pen is 
better than a new one for such work. In- 
stead of having rubber rings costing one 
cent each for the newspaper rack, the rub- 
ber bands costing much less may be used. 

A mimeograph costs about fifteen dollars 
but, with one, a small library has little use 
for a printer. The stencils may be carefully 
rolled and used next time for the same form, 
and if they are carefully cleaned with ben- 
zine or kerosene the part that has not been 
marked may be used for another form. 
With the aid of the mimeograph one can call 
the attention of teachers and clergymen to 
certain books, send notices to directors of 



meetings, acknowledge gifts, call in overdue 
books, notify people who have desired books 
purchased; and send to other libraries for 
books on the inter-library loan and have a 
reserve system charging the person who re- 
quests the reserve one cent. Even the read- 
er's and book cards and the registration 
slips may be made with a mimeog^raph. All 
notices except possibly overdues should be 
on postal cards for it saves one cent and all 
stationery. 

Many libraries spend too much in binding. 
Oftentimes a book is sent to the bindery 
and withdrawn from circulaticm for months 
when it could have been mended in the libra- 
ry just as well. The person who does the 
mending must know how. She must be 
very careful how she uses paste and thread 
or she will spoil the book, making it cost 
more in the end than if it had gone to the 
bindery. Only a very little paste should 
ever be used, and that only on the edges and 
leaves. Whenever possible the book should 
be sewed instead of pasted. A book that is 
out of its covers may be carefully, sewed, 
signature by signature, onto cloth and the 
cloth onto the case, practically rebinding 
the book, but when the book is finally sent 
to the bindery the stitches should be taken 
out. Binders for volumes of periodicals may 
be obtained of the Weiss Bindery Company, 
Toledo, for thirty-five cents. These binders 
may be used permanently in a small lil^rary. 

Too much money is often spent on sup- 
plies, when (me can obtain less expensive 
supplies which are as good in her own town, 
but she must give careful instructions about 
them or they will not be satisfactory. 

Money may be saved on repairs if the 
library has a hammer, a screwdriver, nails, 
and screws, a file, a plane, and a saw. A 
carpenter always charges good prices for 
small repairs. 

The furniture should be kept looking new 
by rubbing it every few weeks with furni- 
ture polish or kerosene oil. A coat of var- 
nish once a year will improve cheap furni- 
ture. Every library should keep varnish 
and turpentine in stock. If the library has 
radiators they may be gilded by the janitor 
or a member of the staff, thus keeping them 
looking well at a very little expense. The 
bionze or silver for gilding should be mixed 
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in a liquid formed ol equal quantities of tur- 
pentine and Tamish and put on with a brush 
when the radiators are slightly warm. The 
prepared liquid costs more than the bronze, 
which may be purchased in hardware stores 
and x>aint shops at one dollar a pound. 
There are many things which the Janitor 
can do if he is employed full time, such as 
painting floors and rusty drain pipes, and 
making cupboards and shelves. It is sur- 
prising how many libraries lighted with 
Welsbach burners hire them put on, when 
any one can do it. Many libraries make 
their outdoor signs such as "Keep off the 
Lawn." It isn't necessary to have had les- 
sons in order to make plain signs. 

Every library should have an oil stone for 
sharpening knives and ink erasers, thus 
keeping these tools in good condition and 
Baving many twenty-five cent pieces. Old 
hooks make fine fires in the fireplace, but 
public opinion does not approve of that, but 
old publisher's circulars, after aU the illus- 
trations are taken out, may be used that 
way. 

A library has many gifts, and I believe in 
taking everything, books, papers, period- 
icals, furniture, eveu old rickety chairs. It 
is not necessary to use them immediately 
and sometime they may come in handy. If 
one takes what is given her she will have 
more given her. Never refuse old maga- 
zines, accept them gratefully, sort them, 
and some day you will find they are what 
you need for filling gaps in sets. The few 
that you do not wish you can give to a 
smaller library that has none. Each libra- 
rian will find many other ways of economiz- 
ing. Never mind if some people do call it 
parsimony instead of economy. If one has 
but little money she must make that little 

go as f a.r as possible. 

Qbobge Stockweix. 



HISTORY OP THB NASHUA PUBLIC 
UBRARY. 

Although the people of many of the Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire towns estab- 
lished libraries of a quasi public nature in 
the latter part of the last and the first years 
of the present century the need of such an 
institution was not felt by the early settlers 
of old Dunstable, or if it was nothing came 



of it. Having the example of nearby towns 
before them this neglect is not easily ac- 
counted for, but it is quite probable that the 
poverty of the people, the great extent of 
the township, and its sparsely settled condi- 
tion were responsible for it. Not until 1850, 
years after a thriving village near the banks 
of the Nashua river had succeeded an es- 
sentially farming community, was a library 
deemed of enough importance to be seri- 
ously considered by the people. In that year 
a few of the leading citizens founded the 
Union Athenseum. The Athenssum was of 
g^reat service to the town, but a private in- 
stitution maintained by individual subscrib- 
ers is necessarily limited in its scope. To be 
of the highest value a library must be sup- 
ported by the public for the public good. 

While this fact had come to be realized, no 
definite action was taken, and to Miss Lucy 
F. Thayer belongs the honor of making the 
initiatory. During the war of the Rebellion 
the women of Nashua, like those of most 
Northern cities, formed a Soldiers' Aid 
Society. While the great struggle went on 
they did much for the men at the front, only 
ceasing to be active when the need for their 
humanitarian work had come to an end. 
March 15, 1867, the society held a reimion at 
Mrs. Isaac Spalding's; when, perhaps more 
in a spirit of fun than otherwise, some one 
asked if there was not something they could 
vote upon. At this Miss Thayer, president 
of the society, brought forward the subject 
of a public library. There was much discus- 
sion, but her suggestion finally gained favor, 
and before the meeting adjourned it was 
voted **to hold a levee and fair to raise 
money for the establishment of a free public 
library in Nashua, provided the idea should 
meet with the approval of the citizens gen- 
erally." The scheme was heartily indorsed, 
the fair held, and over a thousand dollars 
realized. The money thus gained was given 
for the benefit of the library without restric- 
tion or condition. The women now living 
and residing in Nashua who were active in 
the enterprise are Lucy F. Thayer, Kate M. 
Thayer, Sarah Kendall, Mary A. Baldwin, 
Mary B. Law, Henrietta Prescott, Julia Til- 
den Gray, Mary E. Hunt, Mary Hammond, 
Lucy Baldwin, Lucy Ck>urser Qreenleaf, 
Maria Laton, and Clara Bowers McKean. 
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Not only did tlie members of tlie Soldiers* 
Aid Society hold a fair but they asked the 
Union Athenaeum and the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, which had a small collec- 
tion of books for the use of its operatives, to 
help the cause by giving them to the city. 
These two collections, with that of the Agri- 
cultural Library, consisting of between two 
and three hundred volumes, were secured 
and formed the nucleus of the new library. 
Strange to say, the work which the women 
of the Soldiers* Aid Society did for the libra- 
ry has never been fully recognized, even the 
records of the Nashua Public Library giving 
most of the credit to citizens in general and 
to the Athenseum. 

In April, 1867, the Union Athenseum voted 
to give their property to the city, and at a 
meeting of the citizens held during the same 
month a committee was appointed to confer 
with the Athenaaum officials and the city 
ooimcils. The preliminaries were easily ar- 
rangred, and on the tenth of May the coun- 
cils accepted the Athenseum gift, agreeing 
to raise not less than one thousand dollars 
annually for the use of the library and pro- 
vide suitable rooms. 

The early days of the Nashua Public 
Library, unlike those of many similar insti- 
tutions, was not a time of struggle for exist- 
ence, for at its opening it possessed about 
three thousand books, had a fund of over 
one thousand dollars, and an assured annual 
income of one thousand dollars. From 
Athenaeum to public library was but an evo- 
lution to meet changed conditions. 

During the autumn and early winter of 
1867 preparatory work was done, and on 
February 8, 1868, the Nashua Public Library 
was opened to the people. 

The report of the librarian, made a few 
months later, shows there was not only a 
need for the library but that it was appre- 
ciated, for during that time, a period of less 
than six months, nine hundred and fifty-six 
cards were issued and the average monthly 
circulation was two thousand volumes and 
the daily average seventy-seven. 

Like most public libraries the board of 
control is over-large, a condition which 
nearly always proves detrimental rather 
than beneficial to the best interests of such 
IntttitutionB. From the first there have been 



seven trustees, together with the mayor and 
president of the common council, who are 
em-ofUcio members of the board. This board 
is practically self-electing, and while women 
have done so much for the library, but one 
woman has ever been honored with an ap- 
pointment as trustee. 

In its early days the trustees not only 
managed the library but also added to its 
income by an annual course of lectures 
which were well attended and successful but 
changed conditions caused them to be aban- 
doned. 

The library at its opening and for many 
years after was housed in rooms in the 
second story of the County Becord building 
and the public had access to it but a few 
hours weekly. William A. Burns was the 
first librarian, receiving for his services but 
one hundred and fifty dollars annually. His 
official career was shorty for when, a few 
months later, the trustees in order to more 
fully accommodate the public, voted to in- 
crease the opening hours, he asked for a 
salary of five hundred dollars per annum 
and it was thought expedient to engage an- 
other's services. 

FoUowing the resignation of Mr. Burns, 
Miss Emily Town was elected librarian, serv- 
ing until November, 1875, when she resigned 
and Maria Laton was chosen in her place, 
and when in July, 1889, she resigned Har- 
riett Crombie succeeded her and still holds 
the position. 

The growth of the library although not 
rapid, owing to the small appropriations in 
its early years, was such that in 1892 the 
trustees were forced to consider enlarged 
quarters, and in thai year it was moved to 
the store in the rear of Odd Fellows* block. 
At that time the advisability of purchasing 
a lot for a building was discussed and a 
conmiittee appointed to consider the matter. 

On the sixth of September of the same 
year two public-spirited and generous 
women, Mrs. Mary A. Hunt and Miss Mary 
B. Hunt, gave fifty thousand dollars to the 
city as a memorial to John M. Hunt, their 
husband and father, for the erection of a 
library building, on condition that the city 
furnish a suitable lot. 

This splendid gift> the largest and most 
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important erer recelTed by the city of 
Nashua, was accepted by the authorities on 
behalf of the people, was most favorably 
commented on by all citizens, and was snch 
that under ordinary circumstances would 
have made this institution the most impor- 
tant municipal library in the state. 

The conmiittee chosen to select a lot, after 
considering all available sites, decided upon 
what was known as the Greeley lot, situated 
a few rods north of the Main-street bridge, 
surrounded on all sides by streets and com- 
manding a splendid view of the entire Main 
street. Then trouble began. Some of the 
citizens objected to the location selected, the 
city authorities failed to keep faith with the 
donors, the aid of the courts was sought, 
and for the third time in the history of the 
community Nashua realized what it was to 
be at war with itself. While this was due 
mainly to a few men the entire community 
was brought into disrepute, the city put to 
thousands of dollars expense and the pros- 
perity of the library greatly interfered with. 
In the meantime, three of the four banks in 
which the money had been placed failed, 
and for a time it looked as if the people 
would never realize anything from Mrs. and 
Miss Hunt's generosity but in 1900 plans 
were authorized to be procured and the out- 
look, which had been so dark, brightened. 
In the autunm of 1901 the old buildings on 
the lot chosen some eight years before were 
removed and the work of putting in the 
foundation of the new building was begun. 

The design selected by the trustees shows 
a building unique in design, of modified 
Gothic architecture, which while strongly 
suggestive of the college buildings at Ox- 
ford, England, especially those of New CJol- 
lege, is original in treatment. Cruciform, 
with a large tower eighty feet high rising 
from the low transverse sections, the build- 
ing is entirely different from any to be seen 
in the city. Considered architecturally it 
will undoubtedly be the most perfect struc- 
ture in Nashua, if not in New Hampshire. 
Built of red brick laid in white mortar, with 
trimmings of sandstone, it will present a 
Bolid and dignified appearance entirely in 
keeping with the uses to which it is to be 
put. In its interior arrangement it is com- 
plete and fully adapted to the requirements 



of a modem library. The ait^hHects are 
Cram, Goodhue A Ferg^uson, of Boston. 

Owing to small appropriations and limited 
quarters, not well adapted to the uses to 
which they are put, the library has not 
adopted modem methods to the extent of 
other cities. Not until 1892 did the city 
raise more than the one thousand dollars 
agreed upon at the time of the opening of 
the library. In 1892 an extra appropriation 
of five hundred dollars was granted and 
since that time the amount has been gradu- 
ally increased imtil now it is five thousand 
dollars annually. 

There are now about twenty-two thousand 
books in the library and during the last ten 
months the circulation has been fifty-seven 
thousand two hundred and eighty-eight, a 
daily average of two himdred and twenty- 
five. About thirteen hundred volumes have 
been added in that time. 

After much discussion a reading-room was 
opened in 1894. This has proved a most 
valuable addition to the library and during 
the last ten months more than sixteen thou- 
sand people have taken advantage of the 
privileges which it affords, and over one 
thousand volumes from the library proper 
have been used by its patrons. It is open 
every week day and Sunday afternoons. 

The growth of the library has been slow, 
much slower in fact than most institutions 
of its kind, but it has had much to contend 
againfft. Its future is, however, bright, and 
only a want of support on the part of those 
who make the appropriations and a narrow 
policy on the part of the trustees can pre- 
vent the Nashua Public Library from becom- 
ing a most popular and useful educational 
factor with all classes of the people and en- 
tirely worthy of the city. 

LBONABD FKBEICAlf BUBBANK. 



WHAT EDITION TO BUY. 



Two of the most perplexing question* 
which confront a conmiittee when selecting 
books for a small library with limited means 
are, what authors to choose, and, next, what 
editions to buy. The author having been 
chosen, the principal points to be considered 
are, which edition contains the best type 
and paper and is bound in such a manner at 
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to witli«faand the hard naagt of a library; 
next, the edition containing the fewest vol- 
nmes to each title and the one having the 
best notes. Many editions published are 
sold in complete sets only and if a volume 
becomes worn or lost the set cannot be imi- 
f ormly completed. It is i^ways best to have 
uniform complete sets and this is usually 
possible if care is taken in making the origi- 
nal purchase. The greatest difficulty arises 
from the selection of the standard English 
authors. Many of the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and others are long and 
are frequently issued in two or more vol- 
umes. This is not desirable and it always 
seems to the borrower that the volume he 
wanfts is being used by another, and after a 
f €w unsuccessful attempts to get the desired 
volume the reading is abandoned. To over- 
come this difficulty and at the same time 
give out a volume of convenient size with 
good readable type requires care in making 
the selection. American editions of English 
authors will as a rule be found more suita- 
ble, as the publishers of this country seem 
to have kept the library needs in mind when 
making their sets. An American cloth bind- 
ing will be found much more durable and 
will last much longer before requiring a new 
cover. The paper used in the American edi- 
tions is thinner and will rebind in much bet- 
ter form than the heavier English papers. 
The size of the volume must also be kept in 
mind, and while type is to be considered, the 
volume must not be too large and to have it 
too small is an equally bad fault. The size 
generally known as **12 mo*' is the one best 
adapted to library use and most works are 
now obtainable in that form. 

Little difficulty will be found in selecting 
American authors, as most of these are 
copyrighted. As before stated, the American 
publisher has considered the library needs 
and nearly all sets can be obtained in good 
practical form and can be purchased by the 
volume or in complete sets. To buy a set 
because it is cheap is not always wise and it 
will in the end often be found more eco- 
nomical to buy the higher-priced edition. 
In ordering from a catalogue the reputation 
of the firm is often sufficient guarantee of 
the edition being the product Qt honest 



work. If the foregoing points are careful!/ 
kept in mind little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in making the best selections of sets 
for the use of any library, be it large or 
small. 

William A. Pabkzb. 



THB BEST BOOKS OP THB YEAR. 



A LI5T FOR SrtALL UBRARIBS. 



Concise Reviews; of xoo New Books of Haoy 8ort« 

Prepared by tbe Western flnssschasetts.Ubmry 

CInb for the iQuMance of Ubrarlnns, bnt 

Useful for tiie Render ns well. 



[From The Springfield : Daily Bepnbliean.Ootober 
16, 1001.] 

The book publishers of this coimtry offer 
us about 6,000 new books each year. Tliis 
does not include reprints of old fayorites, 
nor does it include the vast number of books 
of the less expensive kind issued in paper 
and sold on the news-stands at from 5 to 15 
cents apiece. To decide which among these 
6,000 new volumes one should read is difficult 
enough; much more difficult is it to select 
from them the few volumes the small public 
library can afford to buy and ought to have. 
The main purpose of the Western Massachu- 
setts Library Club is to help the small libra- 
ry. At the meeting at Huntington Friday 
one of the leading topics of discussion for 
the day is to be the *'Best books of the cur- 
rent year for a small library to buy." This 
is not the question, which are absolutely the 
best books, but which are the ones which 
vdll be found most useful in the small libra- 
ry, of small means, in the country town. 
By way of introduction to the discussion, 
the secretary of the club has compiled, with 
the help of library people elsewhere and of 
specialists in their departments, a list of 100 
of the best books of the year for a small 
library, as follows: 

lyieinr^Tcy fOg BOOKS. 

"Appleton's Annual Cyclop»dia" (Apple- 
ton); $5. A good summary of news of the 
previous year, including brief obituaries of 
people who have died. Each volume has 
cumulative index to previous volumes. 

W. I. Fletcher and M. Poole, •Toole's In- 
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4ex to Periodical Literature** (Houghton); 
112. An abridgment of the five Tolmnes of 
the periodical index covering the contents of 
17 of the more important periodicals from 
1815-1899. Valnable to libraries that cannot 
•ff6rd the foUer work. 

"Springfield Bepnblican Index" (BepnbU- 
ean), 1899-1900; 50c each. An index to the 
•ontttits of "The Bepnblican,** and in a meas- 
ure to other papers, and a chronology and 
necrology of the year. 

"Who*B Who in America**; a biographical 
dictionary of living men and women in the 
United States, 1899-1900; edited by J. W. 
Leonard (A. N. Marquis Company, Qiicago) ; 
$8.75. 

"World Almanac'* (World offtce. New 
York); 25c. Valuable for the lists of offi- 
cials by countries and states; statistics of 
all kinds, political, social, geographical, in 
condensed form. 

THS0IX>OT Ain> ETHIGS. 

L. Abbott, "Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews'* (Houghton), $2. Popular 
and helpful interpretations. Liberal views 
may shock extreme conservatives. 

"C.,** "Home Thoughts** (Barnes), $1.50. 
Wise words in regard to the duties of the 
home for those who still care for the old- 
time courtesies. 

J. Fiske, "Life Everlasting** (Houghton), 
$1. A book small in size but great in grasp 
of principles and in the vastness of the 
future which it prophesies for mankind. 
The argument is on the line of evolution. 

L. O. Janes, ^'Health and a Day** (J. H. 
West), $1. Both practical and inspiring in 
its treatment of the problem of health and 
the conditions of a normal and useful life. 

a Mathews, "New Testament Times in 
Palestine** (Macmillan), 75 cents. Brief, 
scholarly, i>erhaps the best one-volume his- 
tory in the field. 

B. O. Moulton, "Short Introduction to the 
literature of the Bible** (Heath), $1. Dif- 
fers from his former work in the fact that it 
is addressed to readers of the Bible rather 
than students; aids to devotional use by re- 
vealing literary beauties. 

BIOGRAFHT. 

W. Besant, "Story of King Alfred** (Ap- 



pleton), 35 cents. Compact, informing, in- 
teresting. 

N. Brooks, "Abraham lincoln** (Putnam), 
90 cents. Contains fresh matter, and the 
story is told in a straightforward way. 

B. D. Evans, "A Sailor*8 Log** (Appleton)» 
$8. The life of a sailor, hunter, sportsman, 
fighter and gentleman. 

C. Lennox, "Practical Life Work of Henry 
Drummond** (Pott). Treats of much hith* 
erto tmpublished. 

J. Biis, "Making of an American** (Mac- 
millan). A picturesque narrative of his 
love, his struggles to make something of 
himself, and his battle in the slums. 

B. T. Washington, "Up from Slavery*^ 
(Doubleday), $1.50. The story of Booker 
Washington's life from a slave cabin to the 
presidency of Tuskegee. 

TBAYEL. 

F. E. aark, "New Way Around an Old 
World** (Harper); $1.50. Descriptive of a 
six-vireeks* trip over new Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. 

W. H. Dawson, "German Life in Town and 
Country** (Putnam); $1.80. Deals with the 
social life of the people. 

H. Lynch, "French Life in Town and 
Country** (Putnam); $1J20, Charming de- 
scription of the life of the people. 

H. Norman, "All the Bussias** (Scribner). 
Travels and studies in Bussia, Finland, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia. 

J. H. Wilson, "China** (Appleton); $1.75. 
A study of its civilization and possibilities, 
together with an accoimt of the Boxer war; 
one of the best books on the subject. 

HlfiTOBT. 

P. Bigelow, "Children of the Nations^ 
(McClure) ; $8. A study of colonization and 
its problems; the result of personal observa- 
tions in parts of the world controlled by 
the great colonizing powers. 

E. Eggleston, "Transit of Civilization** 
from England to America in the 17th cen- 
tury (Appleton); $1.50. New light on colo- 
nial life. 

M. A. S. Hume, "Spanish People;** their 
origin, grovirth and influence (Appleton); 
$1.50. Dr. Hume is a historical specialist. 

'*Nineteenth Century** (Putnum); $8. A 
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conspectus of the past century, consisting 
of 37 chapters, each dealing with a different 
department of human activity, and written 
by specialists. 

H. A. Smith, •Thirteen Colonies," two 
volumes (Putnam); $1.50 each. "Story of 
the Nation" series. Story of each colony is 
taken up in order of its foundation. 

FOLinOAL BCIENOB. 

"J. Plynt»" "World of Graft" (McQure); 
$1.25. An attempt to describe the under- 
ground life of our cities, and the evil part- 
nership of criminals and police. 

A. T. Hadley, "Education of the American 
Citizen" (Scribner); $1.50. Suggestive of 
what politics should be. 

C M. Bobinson, "The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities" (Putnam); $1.25. Deals 
with problems of bridges, parks, play- 
grounds, and many kindred topics of live in- 
teresty and adds to theories descriptions of 
the best that has been done. 

W. Wyckofl, "A Day with a Tramp, and 
Other Days" (Scribner); $1. An addition 
to "The Workers," but not a continuation. 
Contcdns five valuable experiences. 

K ATlTBAIi eCISNCE. 

W. H. Gibson, "Blossom Hosts and Insect 
Guests" (Newson); 80c. Contains the ma- 
terial by this author which has appeared in 
mcigazines on the fascinating subject of 
cross-pollination. Blustrations are very in- 
structive. 

P. H. Herrick, "Home Life of Wild Birds" 
(Putnam); $2.50. An interesting account of 
the author's study of birds with a camera. 
The illustrations are beautiful and many 
new points in bird life are noted. 

L. O. Howard, "Insect Book" (Double- 
day); $3. Staftements may be safely ac- 
cepted, as the writer is an authority on this 
subject. One valuable feature of the book 
is the description of the life history of a 
ty^dcal insect of each class. 

M. Maeterlinck, "Life of the Bee" (Dodd) ; 
$1.40. While not strictly to be classed as a 
scientific book, many facts not generally 
known are given and false notions contrar 
dieted. The chief charm of the book, how- 
ever, is its fascinating style. 



F. S. Mathews, "Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves," new edition (Af^leton); $1.75. Il- 
lustrated, with botanical names and habitats 
of each tree, and a record of its precise 
character, color, and leafage. 

M. W. Morley, "Wasps and their Ways" 
(Dodd); $1.5a Historically and scientifi- 
cally correct, while intended for the general 
reader. 

G. P. Serviss, "Pleasures of the Telescope" 
(Appleton) ; $1.50. Illustrated popular guide 
for amateurs. 

M. O. Wright, "Flowers and Ferns in Iheir 
Haunts" (Macmillan); $2.50. A popular ac- 
count of some of our common ferns and 
fiowers, illustrated by photographs shovring 
their natural surroundings. 

I1ITERA.TUBB. 

J. Burroughs, editor, "Songs of Nature" 
(McClure). 

T. W. Higginson, "American Orators and 
Oratory" (Imperial press) ; $1.50. 

"Literary Studies," a brief introduction 
to American literature (Heath); 75c. Con- 
tains biographical sketches and copious se- 
lections from the greater American writers. 

J. P. Mowbray, "Journey to Nature" 
(Doubleday); $1.50. The discoveries, nat- 
ural, philosophic, and humorous, of a Wall- 
street broker in a sojourn in the backwoods 
of New York, told in a picturesque way. 

ABT AND ICUBIO. 

Bates & Guild, publishers, "Masters in 
Art;" $1.50 per year; published monthly. 
The best thing of the kind. Each number 
is devoted to one artist and. contains photo- 
gravures of his work, biographical sketch, 
and critical estimates. 

J. D.. Champlin, "Young Folks' •Cyclo- 
pedia of Literature and Art" (Holt.); $2.60. 
Brief sketches of people famous in these 
lines. 

E. M. Hurll, "Greek Sculpture" (Hough- 
ton); 75 cents. Contains full-page reproduc- 
tions of the best-known specimens, together 
virith well-written descriptions. 

"International Studio," midsummer num- 
ber (John Lane); $2. Domestic architec- 
ture and interior in England, but of int^ 
est in this country. Well illustrated. 

W. Mason, "Memories of a Muncal life" 
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(Scribner); $2. Beminisoences of early 
study with Liszt and of auociation with 
many of the most famona musiciana of the 
19th century. Beadable, chatty style. 

lOSOELLAHSOUB. 

J. E. Homans, ''A B C of the Telephone" 
(Andel); $1. Concise treatise; history, vari- 
COS inventions and practical working. 

W. H. Jordan, "Feeding* of Animals" (Mac- 
millan); $1.25. Valuable for farmers. Fer- 
tility of soil, principles of fruit-growing, 
farm poultry, etc. 

W. J. Kenyon, "First Years in Handicraft" 
(Baker); $1. Diagrams and directions for 
teaching the making of simple objects by 
children. 

M. White, ''How to Make Baskets" (Don- 
bleday); $1. Cotcts the subject from sim- 
plest to most intricate work; entertainingly 
and simply done. 

FionoiN. 

I. Bachellcr, "D'ri and I" (Lothrop); $1.50. 
The war of 1812. Northern New York and 
Canada. Full of adventure and spirited epi- 
sode. 

A. Brown, "King's End" (Houghton); 
$1.50. Maine. A young woman thinks her 
vocation is rather to help to evangelize the 
people about her than to make one man and 
herself happy in their own home. The hu- 
man interest is even stronger than the good 
descriptions. 

F. H. Bumetty '^Making of a Marchioness" 
(Stokes), $1.10. A simple, well-written, 
wholesome story of the recognition of real 
worth in a woman of 34 by a man of 50. 

H. Caine, "Eternal City" (Appleton), 
$1.50. The Bome of today pictured as a 
bcu^kground for a social millennium. "Of all 
English novels which have ever been popu- 
lar at all, these (two by Marie Corelli and 
Hall Caine) when tested by any serious liter- 
ary standards may be safely set down as 
the worst." — Quarterly Eeview. 

M. H. Catherwood, "Lazarre" (Bowen), 
$1.50. The story of Eleazer Williams's claim 
to the throne of France as the lost dauphin. 
Full of movement and startling situations. 

B. W. Chambers, "Cardigan" (Harper), 
$1.50. Vivid pictures of Johnstown, New 
York, the Indians of the Six Nations, Pitts- 



burg, Boston, and Lexington just before and 
in the opening days of the American Bevolu* 
tion. A precocious, but likable, heio and a 
charming heroine. 

W. Churchill, "The Crisis" (HacmUlan), 
$1.50. St. Louis just before the civil war! 
Grants Lincoln, and other notable persons 
are among the leading characters. An in- 
teresting story, rather strained in incident^ 
rather crude in its presentation of ohaimo- 
ters. 

B. M. Dix, "Making of Christopher Fer- 
ringham" (Macmillan), $1.50. Life on New 
England coast about 1657. Development of 
the character of a young English aristocrat 
transplanted to Puritan soil; straightfor- 
ward interesting. Among the very best of 
recent historical novels. 

A. Fuller, "Katharine Day" (Putnam); 
$1.50. Quiet, natural development of life in 
a New England town. 

H. Garland, "Her Mountain Lover" (Cen- 
tury); $1.50. Strong, contrasting pictures 
of life in London and among Colorado moun- 
tains. Western life vividly pictured; con- 
versations piquant. 

M. W. Goodwin, "Sir Christopher" (Lit- 
tle); $1.50. Virginia and Maryland, the bor- 
derland in colonial times. Pleasantly told 
and strong human interest running through 
it. 

W. D. HoweUs, "Pair of Patient Lovers" 
(Harper); $1.15. Short stories in the au- 
thor's best vein, with exquisite phrasing; 
the surface play covering considerable depth 
of thought. 

S. O. Jewetty ••Tory Lover" (Houghton); 
$1.50. Colonial times in and about old 
Portsmouth, N. H. Capt. Paul Jones and 
Benjamin Franklin figure in the story. An 
improvement on the machine-made histori- 
cal novel. 

M. Johnston, •'Audrey" (Houghton); $1.50. 
Virginia in colonial times. Audrey, rescued 
from a home which has been bu*^^^ ^^ *^^ 
Indians, is brought up by an old 

E. KipUng, ••Kim" (Doubleday 
is a sharp-witted street boy of 
for the sake of a novel expei 
guide to a simple-hearted relig 
in search of the purifying strea 
derful picture of the life of Indii 

B. P. McClean, ••Fk>od Tide' 
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$1.10. Coast of Mfline. Strong contrast be- 
tween beautiful, natural young woman and 
blas^ woman of the world. Bacy, readable, 
loosely put together. 

P. Norris, "The Ootopus" (Doubleday), 
$1.50. The railroad against the farmer. 
Southern California ranch life. Prose poem 
on wheat. Vivid picture, sometimes tire- 
some, somewhat depressing; but truthful 
and moving. 

G. Overton, "Heritage of Unrest" (Macmil- 
lan), $1.50. Arizona frontier. Story of the 
influence of a small portion of Indian blood 
in an American woman. Exciting, tragic, 
moderately accurate in its picture of west- 
em life. 

G. Parker, "Bight of Way" (Harper), $1.50. 
French-Canadian village. A powerful psy- 
chological study of the development of con- 
science in a man highly educated, but mor- 
ally obtuse. 

S. H. Preston, "Abandoned Farmer" 
(Scribner), $1.25. An amusing story of the 
failures of a city-bred nmn in his attempts 
at farming. 

B. Bunkle, "Helmet of Navarre" (Cen- 
tury), $1.50. A delightfully impossible story 
of the harum-scarum adventures of a pre- 
tematurally bright country boy in Paris in 
the days of Henry of Navarre. 

K. D. Wiggin, "Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences" (Houghton), $1.25. A continuation 
of Penelope's experiences, in which the last 
of the trio meets her "fate." Told in the 
same clever, witty manner as the others. 

M. B, Wilkins, "Portion of Labor" (Har- 
per), $1.50. A strong though painful study 
of New England life in a manufacturing vil- 
lage. 

F. C. WiUiams, "J. Devlin— Boss" (Loth- 
rop), $1.50. Story of an American boss as 
begun in childhood. Fails eventually as 
boss, but succeeds admirably in keeping 
faith with men in business. Good descrip- 
tions of caucuses and sta/te conventions. 

JUVJCWAJL a BOOKS. 

E. J. Arnold, "Stories of Ancient Peoples" 
(Eclectic school readings) (American Book 
Company); 50 cents. Stories of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and other ancient peoples, 
written in a style suited to younger readers. 

Noah Brooks, "First Across the Conti- 



nentk" story of the Lewis and Clark expedi* 
tion (Scribner); $1.50. This true tale of the 
early (1804) exploration of the upper Mis- 
souri, Yellowstone, and Columbia rivers is 
warranted to suit all, young or old, who en- 
joy stories of adventure, pluck, and heroism* 
The author's own trip to the far West while 
yet the land was new has specially fitted 
him to present the subject accurately and 
entertainingly. 

Noah. Brooks, "Lem," story of a New Eng- 
land village boy (Scribner); $1. A com- 
panion volume to Aldrich's "Story of a Bad 
Boy." The village school, the sports on "the 
common," the home life of the well-to-do 
family, as well as the juvenile aspect of 
political rivalries in the days of "Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too," all have place in this inter- 
esting chronicle of Lem's youthful experi- 
ences. 

S. T. Clover, "Paul Travers' Adventures" 
(Lothrop) ; $1.25. The story of the boy who 
undertakes to circle the globe with only $50 
for traveling expenses. Unlike the usual 
romance of young America, however, this 
boy finds that in the long run his education 
and pleasing manners coimt for more than 
any combination of boorishness and "brass." 
Vastly superior to stories like Morrison's 
"Yankee Boy's Success." 

A. M. Douglass, "Almost as Good as a Boy" 
(Lee); $1.25. The eldest of a large family 
of girls tries successfully to fill the place of 
bread-vdnner. Wholesome and not too im- 
probable. 

G. C. Eggleston, "Camp Venture" (Loth- 
rop); $1.50. A party of well-grown boys, 
imder a competent leader, go on a loggring 
expedition into the mountains of North 
Carolina. Adventures with wild animals 
and moonshiners lend excitement to their 
camp life. 

Allen French, "Junior Cup" (Century); 
$1.20. A boys' school, athletic sports and 
contests, vdth their acccHnpanying rivalries 
and inevitable jealousies, a hero who isn't 
perfect, and one or two bad boys who are 
not really, truly villains, combine to make 
a story that any live boy will enjoy. 

B. L. Gould, "Little Men" play; "Little 
Women" play (Little) ; 50 cents each. Two 
45-minute plays from the Alcott books for 

I juveniles. 
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G. A. Henty, "At the Point of the Bayo- 
net," **To Herat and Cabul" (Scribner); 
$1.25 each. These stories of the first Afg^han 
war and of the Mahratta rebellion are after 
the stereotyped Henty pattern. They are 
less partisan, however, than the South Afri- 
can series, to which **With Boberts to Pre- 
toria" (1901) belongs. As in "At the Point 
of the Bayonet," Mr. Henty sometimes 
writes a preface that is worth reading. 

W. J. Long, "Secrets of the Woods" 
(Qinn); 50c. Wood-folk, their haunts and 
ways of life. Mr. Long 1« the realist as 
Seton-Thompson is the idealist of animal 
life. 

Charles Major, "Bears of Blue Biver" 
(Doubleday) ; $1.25. Just the book for boys 
who want to read about hunting adven- 
tures. Indiana in the early '20s was the 
real wilderness, and Balsar, who lived in the 
Blue river country at that time, encountered 
plenty of bears, to say nothing of Indians 
and wildcats. 

Cleveland Moflett, "Careers of Danger and 
Daring" (Century). Ten articles on hazard- 
ous occupations, including the dynamite 
worker, the steeple-climber, the life-saver, 
the locomotive enj^neer, the bridge-builder, 
the aeronaut^ etc. 

C. D. Pierson, "Among the Pond People" 
(Dutton); $1.25. A continuation of the 
series including "Among the Farmyard Peo- 
ple," "Among the Forest People," etc. 
Suited to children from 10 to 14. 

M. L. Pratt, "America's Story for America's 
children," books 3 and 4 (Heath); 40c each. 
Book 3, "The Earlier Colonies, 1661 to 1760"; 
book 4, "Later Colonies." Instructive and 
readable. 

J. a Porter, "Stars in Song and Legend" 
(Ginn); 75c. Sun myths and sun worship, 
lunar fables and fancies, are the subjects of 
the first two chapters, followed by others 
on the constellations, all well illustrated. 
Suited to higher granunar grade pupils. 

S. G. Pratt, editor, '^Lincoln in Story" (Ap- 
pleton). The life of Lincoln illustrated by 
authenticated anecdotes. It includes also 
the Gettysburg address, and a chronological 
list of the important events of the civil war. 

£. M. Tappan, "England's Story" (Hough- 
ton); $1. This book is the outgrowth of 
some familiar talks to boys and girls of the 



English high school of Worcester, Masfl. 
The aim was, first, to state facts rather than 
opinions; second, to make a broad, simple 
basis for the later study of history and liter- 
ature; third, while seeking for continuity 
and proportion, to .give special heed to the 
persons and events that young people would 
be likely to meet in their general reading. 

M. F. Wade, "Little Cousin" series, four 
volumes (Page) ; 76c. The story of our lit- 
tle Japanese, Bussian, Malay, and Indian 
cousins, with an accoimt of their habits and 
manners of life. Similar to "Little Folks of 
Other Lands." 

C. M. Vaile, **Two and One" (Crowell); 60c 
Stories told to a child. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE LOCAL HISTORYi 



The commission present below a list of 
histories and other publications of a histori- 
cal nature relating to the towns of the vtate. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. George E. Lit- 
tlefield of Boston, they have been able in 
most cases to affix the present market values 
of the books. It is confidently believed that 
this list will be foimd of great value to the 
town libraries in the collection of local his- 
tory. 

DAViDaoN, MiLON. One hundred years; a 
poem delivered at the centennial anniver- 
sary of Acworth, N. H., Sept. 16, 1868. 
1869. 60 cents. 
MERRnj^ Bev. JOHN' L., ed. History of Ac- 
worth, with the proceedings of the centen- 
nial anniversary; genealogical records. 
1869. $16.00. 
Arnold, Rev. Sbth S. Sermon preached at 
Alstead on the first Sabbath in January, 
1826; with historical sketches of the town. 
1826. $6.00. 
Faricer, John. Historical sketch of Am- 
herst in the county of Hillsborough in 
N. H. 1820-1837. $6.00, $3.60. 
Sboomb, Daniel F. History of the town of 
Amherst, N. H.,. . .vidth genealogies. 1883. 
$7.50. 
Moore, Jacob Bailst, 1797-1863. Topo- 
grraphical and historical sketch of the 
town of Andover, N. H. 1822. $2.60. 
Cochrane, Warren Bobebt, D. D. History 
of the town of Antrim, N. H., from its 
earliest settlement to Jime 27, 1877; with 
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a genealogical record of all the Anttrim 
families. 1880. $7.50. 
WmTON, Rev. John. Half century sermon, 
delivered at Antrim, N. H., Sept. 30, 1838, 
1838. $1.50. 
Whiton, Rbv. John M. History of the town 
of Antrim, N. H., from 1744 to 1844. 1852. 
$3.50. 
CoLBATH, HoBACE N., ed. Barnstead re- 
union, celebrated at Barnstead, N. H., Aug. 
30, 1882. 1884. $1.00. 
Jewett, Jeremiah P., M. D. History of 
Bcumstead from its first settlement in 1727 
to 1872, ed. by B. B. Caverly. 1872. $7.50 
SouTHEBLAin), Bey. Dayid. Address deliv- 
ered to the inhabitants of Bath, January 
23, 1854; with an historical api>endix by 
Bey. Thomas Boutelle. 1855. $10.00. 
Bbdfobd (N. H.). History of Bedford, New 
Hampshire; being statistics compiled on 
the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of the incorporation of the town. May 
19th, 1850. 1851. $5.00. 
Barnes, Ibaao O. Address, delivered at 
Bedford, New Hampshire, on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the town. May 19, 
1850. 1850. $1.00. 
Sayaqe, Bey. Thomas. Historical sketch of 
Bedford, N. H.; a discourse delivered July 
4th, 1841. 1841. $5.00. 
Dayib, Bailet K Traditions and recollec- 
tions of Berlin, n. d. From ''Berlin Inde- 
pendent." 50 cents. 
BoLLES, Bey. Soieon. Early history of 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 1883. $1.00. 
BoscAWEH (N. H.). Proceedings of the cen- 
tennial celebration at Boscawen, July 4, 
1876. 1876. $1.00. 
B06CAWSN (N. H.). One hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the settlement of Bos- 
cawen and Webster, August 16, 1883. 1884. 
$1.50. 
Ck>FFiN, Chableb Cablbton, oomp. History 
of Boscawen and Webster from 1733 to 
1878. 1878. $7.50. 
Bradfobb (N. H.). Proceedings of the cen- 
tennial celebration on Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
1887. 1887. $1.00. 
Sawtblle, Ithamab B. Oration delivered at 
the centennial celebration, in Brookline, 
N. H., September 8, 1869. 1869. 50 cents. 
Cahptok (N. H.). Centennial celebration of 
the UmUf Sept 12» 1867. 1868. $2.00. 



Eaton, Fbanois B. History of Candia, once 

known as Charmingfare. 1852* $3.00. 
MooBE, Jacx>b Bahet, 1815-93. History of 

the town of Candia, N. H. 1893. $2.50. 
Patbick, Bey. William. Historical sketch- 
es of Canterbury, N. H., sermon delivered 
Oct. 27, 1833. 1834. $5.00. 
Cbosby, Bey. Jaazaniah. History of 
Charlestown in New Hampshire. 1833. 
$5.00. 
Charlestown (N. H.). Beport of the com- 
mittee in regard to the history of the 
town, and the centennial celebration July 
4th, 1876. 1873. $1.00. 
L a babhit^ B., D. D. Historical address at 
the dedication of a monument in Charles- 
town, N. H. 1870. 50 cents. 
Saunderson, Bey. Henby H. History of 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, from its 
settlement to 1876. 1876. $5.00. 
Bell, Chableb, M. D. Facts relating to the 
early history of Chester, N. H., from 1720 
to 1784. 1863. 50 cents. 
Chase, Benjamin. History of Old Chester 

from 1719 to 1869. 1869. $7.50. 
Bandall, Oban E. History of Chesterfield, 
Cheshire county, N. H., from 1736 to 1881; 
with family histories and genealogies. 
1882. $15.00. 
Sfoffobd, Chableb B. Anon. Historical 
sketches; the governor's farm in Clare- 
mont; souvenirs; Bev. Jonathan Nye; an 
ancient tax list. i>. d. 50 cents. 

^Views of Claremonit, N. H. n. d. 50 

cents. 
Waits, Maj. Otis Fbedebick Bead. BBs- 
tory of the town of Claremont, N. H., for 
a period of 130 years, from 1764 to 1894. 
1895. $3.50. 
Watte, Maj. Otis Fbedebick Bead. Early 
history of Claremont> N. H., a paper read 
before the N. H. Hist. Soc. 1891. 1891. 
50 cents. 
Walbbidoe, J. H., oomp, Colebrook, his- 
torical and biographical sketch in the 
"Coos County Democrat," Lancaster, N. H., 
March 30, 1898. 1898. Mounted news- 
paper cuttings. 
CoNOOBD (N. H.). Town records; 1732-1820. 
1894 with index comp. by Otis G. Ham- 
mond. 1000. $2.50. 
BoL"roN, Nathaniel, D. D. History of Con- 
cord» from its first grant in 1725 to the or- 
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ganization of the city goyemment in 1853. 
1856. $10.00. 

BOUT017, Nathaniel, D. D. 1725, 3d semi- 
centennial of Ck>ncord, 1875, a discourse on 
the grrowth and dcTelopment of Concord, 
N. H. 1875. 50 cents. 

CoRCOBD (N. H.). City of Concord centen- 
nial celebration, July 4, 1876. 

MooBE, Jagob Bailet, 1797-1853. Annals of 
the town of Concord from its first settle- 
ment, 1726 to 1823; with a memoir of the 
Penacook Indians. 1824. $3.50. 

LuncHAiT, John C. Penacook in the war for 
the Union. 1889. 

Walkeb^ Joseph Btjicbeen. Farm of the 
first minister; an address delivered before 
the New Hampshire Board of Agriculture. 
1895. 50 cents. 

Second address. 1896. 

Walkeb, Joseph Burbeen. House of the 
first minister of Concord, New Hampshire; 
1733-34 to 1899. 1899. 50 cents. 

CooPEB, John. Historical and statistical 
sketch of Croydon, fr. its incorporation to 
the year 1852. 1852. $5.00. 

Wheelbb, Edmund. Croydon, N. H., 1866; 
proceedings at the centennial celebration, 
June 13, 1866. 1867. $3.50. 

Doveb Historical Society. Collections. 
VoL 1. 1894. $2.50. 

Doveb (N. H.). lOOth anniversary of the 
national independence, July 4, 1876, its 
celebration by the city of Dover and ora- 
tion by, Bev. A. H. Quint. 1876. $1.50. 

Doveb (N. H.). 89th anniversary of the 
national independence, July 4, 1865, at 
Dover... also oration by J. W. Patterson. 
1865. 50 cents. 

Ham, John Randolph, M. D. Dover, N. H., 
in the U. S. Navy in 1861-1865. 1892. 
50 cents. 

List of certain town officers, and of repre- 
sentatives, of Dover, N. H. n. d. 

Quint, Alonzo H., D. D. New city building, 
an oration delivered at the laying of the 
comer stone on July 4, 1890. 1891. 50 
cents. 

Spalding, Qbobos B., D. D. Discourse de- 
livered May 18, 1873, on the 250th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Dover. 1873. 50 
cents. 

eoAUta, Jomr, ed. Historical memoranda 



concerning persons and places in old 
Dover, N. H., collected by Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
Hall Quint and others, and published in 
the "Dover Enquirer" from 1850 to 1888. 
Vol. 1. 1900. $5.00. 

Stevens, Hebmon Weed. Dover shadows. 
n.d. 

IiBONABD, Levi Washbubin. Arum, History 
of DubUn, N. H. 1855. $15.00. 

Mason, Charles. Address delivered at the 
centennial celebration of the first settle- 
ment of Dublin, N. H., June 17, 1852. 1854. 
$1.00. 

BuBNHAM, Amob Wood, D. D. Addrcss at 
the centennial celebration at Dunbarton, 
N. H., Sept., 1865. «i. d. 50 cents. 

Haywabd, Rev. Silvanxts, ed. Anon, Re- 
cord of the centennial celebration of the 
incorporation of the town of Dunbarton, 
N. H., September 13, 1865. 1866. 50 cents. 

Mills, John B. History of Dunbarton, N. H. 
1883. $7.00. 

Stabk, Caleb. History of the town of Dun- 
barton, Merrimack coimty. New Hamp- 
shire, from 1751 to 1860. 1860. $3.50. 

Bubnham, Edwabd J. Some early chapters 
in £psom*s history. 1900. 

CuBTis, Rev. Jonathan. Topographical and 
historical sketch of Epsom, New Hamp- 
shire. 1885. $1.00. 

Bell, Chables Henby. Exeter quarter-mil- 
lennial; address delivered in Exeter, N. H., 
June 7, 1888. 1888. 50 cents. 

Bell, Chables Henby. Anon, Exeter in 
1776, sketches of an old N. H. town as it 
was 100 years ago. 1876. 75 cents. 

Bell, Chables Henby. History of the town 
of Exeter, New Hampshire. 1888. $5.00. 

Bell, Chables Henby. Anon, Men and 
things of Exeter, sketches from the his- 
tory of an old N. H. town, 1871. 75 cents. 

ExETEB (N. H.). Centennial celebration, 
Exeter, July 4th, 1838. n. d, 50 cents. 

250th anniversary of the settlement of Exe- 
ter. 1888. 50 cents. 

Nabon, Rev. Euas. Brief record of events 
in Exeter during the year 1861-3... vrith 
the names of the soldiers of this town in 
the war. Nos. 1-3. 1862-4. $1.00. 

Pluheb, WiLLiAic, 1789-1854. Song written 
for the festival at Exeter, Aug. 23, 1838. 

NoBTON, Rev. John F. History of Fitcwi^ 
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Mam, N. H., from 1752 to 1887, with a gene- 
alogical record, by Joel Whlttemore. 1888. 
$5.00. 

CocHBANi:, Warren Robert, D. D., and 
Wood, Gborge K. History of Frances- 
town, N. H., from its earliest settlement 
April, 1758, to January 1, 1891, with a brief 
genealogical record. 1895. $5.00. 

Lancaster, Rev. Daniel. History of Gil- 
manton from the first settlement to the 
present time. 1845. $10.00. 

Hayward, Silvantjs. History of the town 
of Gilsum, N. H., from 1752 to 1879. 1881. 
$7.50. 

True, N. T., M. D. History of Gorham, 
N. H. 1882. Mounted newspaper cut- 
tings. $6.00. 

Haix, Micajah Otis. Rambles about Green- 
land in rhyme. 1900. $2.50. 

Notes, Harriette Eliza. Memorial of the 
town of Hampstead, N. H. 1899. $3.50. 

StOTH, Isaac W. Addresa delivered July 
4th, 1849, at the centennial celebration of 
the incorporation of the town of Hamp- 
stead, N. H. 1849. $5.00. 

1884. 50 cents. 

Bell, John James. Oration delivered at the 
quarter millennial celebration of the town 
of Hampton, Exeter, 1888. 50 cents. 

In the Exeter News-letter, Aug. 17, 1888, 
Exeter, N. H. 75 cents. 

Dow, Joseph. History of the town of 
Hampton, N. H., from its earliest settle- 
ment in 1638 to the autumn of 1892, ed. 
by his daughter, Lucy E. Dow. 1893. 
$6.00. 

Dow, Joseph. Historical address at Hamp- 
ton, N. H., on the 25th of December, 1838. 
1839. $1.00. 

Brown, Warren. History of the tovni of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., from the time of 
the first settlement within its borders, 
1640 to 1900. 1900. $3.00. 

Hayward, William Willis. History of 
Hancock, N. H., 1764-1889. 1889. $5.00. 

Chase, Frederick. History of Dartmouth 
College and the town of Hanover (N. H.). 
Vol. 1. 1891. $3.50. 

Cogswell, LEAia>ER WmsLOw. History of 
the town of Henniker, N. H., from 1735 to 
1880. 1880. $10.00. 

Haduey, Amob. Hillsborough; address at 



HillsboroQgh Bridge on the field day of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
October 3, 1893. 1894. 50 cents. 

Smith, Charles Jakes. Annals of the town 
of Hillsborough, N. H., from its first set- 
tlement to the year 1841. 1841. $5.00. 

Little, Henrt Gilmait. Hollis, seventy 
years ago; personal recollections. 1894. 
$1.00. 

Powers, Rev. Grant. Address delivered on 
the centennial celebration, to the people 
of HoUis, N. H., Sept. 15th, 1830. 1830. 
$3.00. 

Powers, Rev. Grant. Address delivered on 
the centennial celebration, to the people 
of HoUis, N. H., Sept. 15th, 1830. 1862. 
$1.00. 

Worcester, SAirura. T. History of the town 
of Hollis, N. H., from its first settlement 
to the year 1879. 1879. $5.00. 

Lord, Charles C. Life and times in Hop- 
kinton, N. H. 1890. $3.50. 

MONTEOEU, TzL., M. D. Ancient and modem 
Isles of Shoals. 1872. 

Cutter, DAinEL Bateiian, M. D. History of 
the town of Jaflrey, New Hampshire, from 
the date of the Masonian charter to the 
present time, 1749-1880. 1881. $4.00. 

Jaffret (N. H.). Jaflrey centennial, pro- 
ceedings of the centennial celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion, Aug. 20, 1873. 1873. $1.00. 

Tying's Township (N. H.). Copy of that 
portion of the proprietors' records of Ty- 
ing*s Township relating to the present 
town of Jaflrey; comp. and presented to 
the tovra of Jaflrey by the city of Man- 
chester. 1896. 

Daughters of the Ajoerican Bevolution: 
AsHiTELOT Chapter. Keene*s revolution- 
ary soldiers, and the house whence they 
started for Lexington. 1897. 

ttattc^ Salma. Annals of the town of Keene 
from its first settlement in 1734 to the year 
1790. 1826. $5.00. 

Hale, Salma. Annals of the town of Keene, 
from its first settlement in 1734 to the 
year 1790, vidth a continuation to 1815. 
Ed. 2. 1851. $2.00. 

White, Bev. William Orive. Historical ad- 
dress delivered in Keene, N. H., on July 4, 
1876. 1876. 50 cents. 
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Beacxxtt, Jajos 8. HiBtorical sketch of 
Lancaster, N. H. 1876. $1.00. 

Habon, Dayid H. Address at the centennial 
celebration of the settlement of the town 
of Lancaster, N. H., July 14, 1864. 1864. 
50 cents. 

S<»aas, Rev. Amos Newtow. History of 
Lancaster, New Hampshire. 1899. $3.50. 

Lancastkr (N. H.). Centennial celebration 
of the settlement of the town of Lancas- 
ter, N. H., July 14, 1864. 1864. $1.00. 

Allen, D. H., D. D. July 4th, 1761, an his- 
torical discourse in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the charter of Leba- 
non, N. H. 1862. 75 cents. 

Cooke, Rev. PHnrBHAS. IHscourse delivered 
at Lebanon, N. H., on Thanksgiving day, 
Nov. 25, 1830, embracing the leading events 
of the history of said town. 1831. $5.00. 

Pattebson, Jaues Willis. Oration in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the charter of Lebanon, N. H. 1862. $1.00. 

Lebanoniak, issued first of every month. 
Vols. 1-2. 1897-99. 

Lempsteb (N. H.). Centennial celebration 
of American independence, n. d, 50 
cents. 

Littleton (N. H.). Exercises at the centen- 
nial celebration of the incorporation of 
the town of Littleton July 4th, 1884. 1887. 
75 cents. 

H^TCHELLOB, Albeet Stillman. Bclations 
of the town and state, an historical ad- 
dress delivered at the centennial celebra- 
tion of the incorporation of Littleton, July 
4th, 1884, with. 3 appendices. 3 vols. 1884- 
68. $1.50. 

Mack, Bobebt C, oomp, Londonderry cele- 
bration; exercises on the 150th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Old Nutfield. 
1870. $1.50. 

Pabkeb, Ret. Edwasd L. Century sermon 
delivered in the East-Parish meeting- 
house, Londonderry, New Hampshire, 
April 22, 1819, in commemoration of the 
first settlement of the town. 1819. $1.50. 

Pabeeb, Rev. Edward L. History of Lon- 
donderry, comprising the towns of Deny 
and Londonderry. 1851. $7.50. 

Pebt, Rev. Lxjtheb B. Centennial discourse, 
historical of the town of Londonderry, 
N. K^ and of the Presbyterian church and 
BOcMy, delivered July, 1876. 1876. $1.00. 



Willet, Gbobge Franklin, eomp,, ed. Book 
of Nutfield; a history of that part of New 
Hampshire comprised within the limits of 
the old township of Londonderry from it« 
settlement in 1719 to the present time. 

1895. $10.00. 

Clark, Rev. Frank Grey. Historical ad- 
dress given at the 150th anniversary of the 
settlement of the town of Lyndeborough, 
N. H., Sept. 4, 1889. 1891. $1.00. 

Clarke, Maurice D., comp. Anon, Man- 
chester; a brief record of its past and a 
picture of its present. 1875. 75 cents. 

Challis, Frank H., comp. Anon, 1846, 
semi-centennial compendium of historical 
facts, business and political index of Man- 
chester, N. H., 1896. 1896. 75 cents. 

Eastman, Herbert W., oomp. Semi-centen- 
nial of the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Sept. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1896. 1897. $1.00. 

MooRD, William Ellery. Contributions to 
the history of Derryfield, New Hampshire. 

1896. $1.50. 

Manchester Central Laror) Union. Semi- 
centennial; official souvenir and program 
for Labor day. 1896. 25 cents. 

Manchester Historic Association. Collec- 
lions. Vol. 1, pt. 1-3. 1897-99. $1.50. 

Manchester Historic Association. Arti- 
cles of association, constitution, charter 
members and officers. 1896. 

Perkins, David Lane. Manchester up to 
date; 1846-1896. 1896. $2.50. 

Potter, Chandler E. History of Manches- 
ter, formerly Derryfield, in New Hamp- 
shire; with the proceedings of the centen- 
nial celebration of the incorporation of 
Derryfield at Manchester October 22, 1851. 
1856. $5.00. 

WiLLEY, George Franklin. Willey's semi- 
centennial book of Manchester, 1846-1896, 
and Manchester ed. of the book of Nut- 
field. 1896. $10.00. 

Marlow Old Home Week Association. 
Program. 1899. 

1900. 

Behis, Charles A. History of the town of 
Marlborough, Cheshire county, N. H. 
1881. $5.00. 

Hill, John B. History of the town of 
Mason, N. H., from the first grant in 1749 
to the year 1858. 1858. $5.00. 
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Wnjn JOHK B., ed. Proceedings at the cen- 
tenziial celebration of the incorporation of 
the town of Mason, N. H., August 26, 1868. 
1870. $1.00. 
Hnx, Rev. Ebenezer. Substance of two 
lectures on the history of Mason. 1846. 
$1.00. 
RiCB, Fbanklin p., ed. Memorials of Mere- 
dith, N. H. 1891. 50 cents. 
Allen, Rev. Stephen T. Address delivered 
in Merrimack, Apr. 3, 1846, at the celebra- 
tion of the incorporation of the town. 
1846. $2.00. 
Botch, Willl^h E., oomp. Anon, Celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniTcrsary of the incor- 
poration of Milford, N. H., June 26, 1894. 
1894. $1.00. 
R^lmsdell, Gboboe Allen. Oration de- 
livered at the dedication of the town 
house at MUford (N. H.), April 29, 1870. 
fi. d. 50 cents. 
Rahsdell, Geobge Aixen. Address before 
the Milford Historical and Genealogical 
Society, August 21, 1895. n. d. 50 cents. 
^Bi-centennial of Nashua, formerly Dun- 
stable. 1873. 50 cents. 
Fox, Chables J. History of the town of 
Dunstable, including Nashua, Nashville, 
Hollis, Hudson, Litchfield, and Merrimack, 
N. H., Dunstable and Tyngsborough, 
Mass. 1846. $3.50. 
Pabkeb, Edwabd E., ed. History of the city 
of Nashua, N. H., under the business sup- 
erintendence of H. Reinheimer & Co. 
1897. $5.00. 
Spaldinq, E. H., oomp. Bi-centennial of old 

Dunstable. 1878. $5.00. 
WoBCESTEB, Saicttel T. Bi-centennial of 
Dunstable, 1873; address before the Nash- 
ua Historical Society, at Nashua, N. H., 
Oct. 27, 1873. 1873. 50 cents. 
Gbiffin, Gen. Sahitel G. Sketch of the 
early history of the town of Nelson, N. H. 
1870. This is a newspaper clipping from 
the ''Nelson Clarion'* of March, 1870, 
mounted and bound. 
CooHHANE, Clabk B. Addrcss delivered at 
the centennial celebration of the incorpo- 
ration of New Boston, New Hampshire, 
July 4, 1863. 1863. 50 cents. 
CoQBWZLL, Ret. Elliott Colby. History of 
New Boston. 1864. $12.00. 



Albeb, John. New Castle, historic and pic- 
turesque. 1885. $1.00. 
CuBTiB, Chesteb B., oomp. Bi-ceatennial 
souvenir, 1693-1893, New Castle, New 
Hampshire. 1893. 50 cents. 
Kelly, Fbank D., M. D. Reminiscences of 

New Hampton, N. H. 1889. $3.00. 
GoxTLD, AnousTUS A., M. D., and Eiddsb, 
(E^REDEBia Anon. History of New Ips- 
wich from its first grant in 1736 to the 
present time. 1852. $7.50. 
Jones, Fbedebio William, M. D., oomp. Cel- 
ebration proceedings of the 150th anniver- 
sary of New Ipswich, N. H., August 26-28, 
1900. 1900. 75 cents. 
LoBD, Mbs. Myka Bells (Hobnb). Anon. 
History of the town of New London, Mer- 
rimack county. New Hampshire, 1779-1899. 
1899. $5.00. 
Wheeleb, Edmund. History of Newport, 
New Hampshire, from 1766 to 1878, with, a 
genealogical register. 1879. $7.50^ 
Cbo68, Mbs. Lucy R. (Hnx). Bygones; 
some things not generally known in the 
history of Northfield, New Hampshire. 
1900. 
Cogswell, Rev. Elliott Colby. History of 
Nottingham, Deerfield, and Northwood; 
with records of the centennial proceedings 
at Northwood. 1878. $7.50. 
Obfobd (N. H.). Centennial celebration of 
the town, delivered September 7, 1865. 
1865. $3.50. 
Cabter, Ret. N. F., and Fowleb, T. L. His- 
tory of Pembroke, N. H. 1730-1895. 1895. 
$5.00. 
McClintook, John N. Anon. History of 

Pembroke, n. d. $10.00. 
Pembbokb Old Home Week Absooiation. 

Program, 1900. 1900. 
Petebbobough (N. H.). Proceedings of the 
sesqui-centennial celebration, held Oct. 24, 
1889. 1890. $1.00. 
Bbennan, James F. Irish pioneers and 
founders of Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire; response to a toast, at the celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of Peterbor- 
ough, Oct. 24, 1889. 1889. 
MoBiBON, John Hopkins^ D. D. Address de- 
livered at the centennial celebration in 
Peterborough, N. H., Oct, 1839. 1839. 

$i.oa 
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Smith, Albert, B. B. History of tlie town 
of Peterborough, Hillsborough cottnty, 
New Hampshire. 1876. $5.00. 

McDuTFEB, Fraitklen'. History of the town 
of Bochester, New Hampshire, from 1722 
to 1890; ed. by Silyanns Hayward. 1892. 
$5.00. 

ABAM8, NATHAinsL. Aimals of Portsmouth 
from the fbrst settlement of the town. 
1825. $5.00. 

Bbxwstkb, Chableb W. Bambles about 
Portsmouth; sketches of persons, locali- 
ties, and incidents of two centuries. 2 
vols. 1859-69. $3.0a 

^Vol. 1. 1873. $3.00. 

BucjLii£N6TJfiB, Bet. Josqeph Stevznb. Dis- 
course occasioned by the late desolating 
fire, deliTered in the first church in Ports- 
mouth, 1803. 1803. 50 cents. 

Bbxwstkb, Chableb Wasbeet. Anon. Ports- 
mouth jubilee; the reception of the sons 
of Portsmouth resident abroad July 4th, 
1853. 1853. 75 cents. 

CmzEir, p8et$d. Thoughts on the effects of 
our railroads on the business and prosper- 
ity of Portsmouth and a remedy for the 
CTils. 1845. 

Cinzsir, pseud. Portsmouth; a glimpse at 
the past, and a Tiew of the present. 1847. 

Oabdhzb, Chableb W., pub, Beunion of 
'73; the second reception of the sons and 
daughters of Portsmouth, resident abroad, 
July 4th, 1873; with an accoimt of the 
high school reunion, July 5th. 1873. 50 
cents. 

POBTBHOUIB (N. H.). Portsmouth records, 
a transcript of the first 35 pages of the 
earliest town book, ed. F. W. Hackett. 
1886. $2.00. 

Sr u D E irr of Dabtmoxtth College, pseud. 
History of Fort Constitution and Walbach 
Tower, Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., ed. by 
G. B. Qriifith. 1865. 50 cents. 

FuLLOirroN, Joseph. History of Baymond, 
N. H. 1875. $5.00. 

Babsbtt, Willluc. History of the town of 
Bichmond, Cheshire county. New Hamp- 
shire, from its earliest settlement to 1882. 
1884. $7.50. 

BuBKHAH, Amos Wood, D. D. Historical dis- 
course delivered on the fortieth anniyer^ 
sary of his pastorate in Bindge, N. H., 
Norember 14, 1861. 1868. 50 cents. 



NoBOBOflB, Ajcasa. Centennial address de- 
livered Sept. 16, 1868, at Bindge, N. H., one 
himdredth anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of the town. 1891. 50 cents. 

Steabnb, Ezba S. History of the town of 
Bindge, New Hampshire, from the date of 
the Bowley Canada or Massachusetts char^ 
ter to the present time. 1875. $5.00. 

Aldbich, Bey. Jebeioah K. Dedication of 
the town hall in Bye, N. H., Nov. 19, 1873, 
historical addresses, n. d, 50 cents. 

PoBTEB, HtJwrmGTON, D. D. Divine provi- 
dence noticed; a discourse delivered at 
Bye, January 1, 1801. 1801. $1.50. 

DcABBOBir, JoBUK J., oomp. History of Salis- 
bury, N. H., ed. by J. O. Adams and H. P. 
Bolfe. 1890. $5.00. 

BuNinsLS, Bev. Mosios Thtjbston. History 
of Sanbomton, New Hampshire. 2 vols. 
1881-82. $6.00. 

Peabody, Mb6. B. p. History of Shelbume. 
ft. d. $1.00. 

E:napp, Willlam D. Somersworth; an his- 
torical sketch. 1894. $1.00. 

GoxjLD, Isaiah. History of Stoddard, Chesh- 
ire county, N. H., from 1774 to 1854; 
pub. by Mrs. M. A. G. Griffin. 1897. $1.00. 

Sewabd, Josiah Lafayette, ed. Afion, 
Proceedings of the centennial anniversary 
of the town of Sullivan, N. H., Sept. 27, 
1887. 1888. 50 cents. 

Sutton (N. H.). Dedication of the Pills- 
bury town hall. 1893. 50 cents. 

Wadleiqh, Ebastus, and Wobthen, Mbs. 
Augustus Habyet. History of Sutton, 
New Hampshire. 2 vols. 1890. $5.00. 

Bead, Benjamin. History of Swanzey, New 
Hampshire, from 1734 to 1890. 1892. $5.00. 

Hidden, W. B., M. D. Centennial souvenir, 
1792-1892; Tamworth, New Hampshire. 
1892. $1.00. 

Blood, Henbt Ames. History of Temple, 
N. H. 1860. $10.00. 

Moses, Geoboe H. Arch of a hill-top; a 
sketch of Tilton. 1894. Beprint from 
"Granite Monthly." 

Cayeblt, Abiel Moobe, M. D. Historical 
sketch of Troy and her inhabitants from 
the first settlement of the town in 1764 to 
1855. 1859. $5.00. 

Stone, Mbltin T., M. D. Historical sketch 
of the town of Troj, N. H.^ and her in- 
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liabitAJitft from tbe first settleaieiit 1764* 
1897. 1897. $3.50. 

AiJ>BiCH, Gbobgb. Walpole as it was and as 
it is; history of the town from 1749 to 
1879. 1880. $5.00. 

Harriman, Walter. History of Warner, 
N. H., 1735 to 1879. 1879. $5.00. 

Long, Moses. Historical sketches of War- 
ner, N. H. n. d. $3.50. 

Little, William. History of the town of 
Warren, N. H., from its early settlement 
to the year 1854; including a sketch of the 
Pemigewassat Indians. 1854. $3.00. 

LiTTLB, William. History of Warren, a 
mountain hamlet among the White hills of 
N. H. 1870. $5.00. 

Little, William. Address delivered at the 
centennial celebration of the town of War- 
ren, X. H., 1863. 1863. 50 cents. 

History of Washington, N, H., from the first 
settlement to the present time, 1768-1886. 
1886. $4.00. 

Little, William. History of Weare, New 
Hampshire, 1735-1888. 1888. $4.00. 

Liykrmoke, Rev. Abixl Abbot, and Ptttnam, 
Sewall. History of the town of Wilton, 
Hillsborough county, with genealogical 
register. 1888. $4.00. 

Marshall^ C^abi^bs W., and Metcalf, Joez. 
H. Celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Wilton, N. H., 1889. 1889. $1.00. 

Peabodt, £)phbaim, D. D. Address deliv- 
ered at the centennial celebration in Wil- 
ton, N. H., Sept 25, 1839. 1839. $8.00. 

Whitino, Isaac Spalding. Address at the 
dedication of the Wilton, N. H., town 
house, January 1st, 1685. 1885. 60 cents. 

MoRBisoK, Leonard Allison. History of 
Windham in New Hampshire (Rocking- 
ham county), 1719-1883. 1883. $10.00. 

Supplement. 1892. $2.00. 

Morrison, Leonard Allison. Anon. His- 
tory and the proceedings of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversQiy of the incorporation of the 
settlement of Windham in New Hamp- 
shire, held June 9, 1892. 1892. $1.00. 



REASONS FOR A CHBXPUBRARY POST. 



1. It is in harmony Witt the spirit of the 
postal laws to diffuse good reading and to 
promote the circulation of literary, scien- 
tific, and other publications which tend to 
public enlightenment. The public library 
is a leading agency in this line. Both li- 
brary and postofSce should work together. 

2. The spread of library advantages is 
intimately connected with popular educa- 
tion, which the general, state, and local gov- 
ernments have from the first promoted in a 
liberal manner and in many ways. 

3. The people who maintain public libra- 
ries mostly under state laws and by direct 
taxation are the same who maintain the 
postal system under national laws. By thus 
using the postal system they simply become 
their own carriers and grant to themselves 
the same privileges which they g^ve to pri- 
vate publishers. 

4. Matter now carried at second postage 
or, in certain cases, carried free, is not sup- 
posed to have a superior, if it has an equal, 
claim to such rating compared with the 
public library, which has so direct a bearing 
on the public welfare as to justify a tax for 
its support. 

5. Such provision will promote the circu- 
lation of books everywhere, especially in 
regions where no libraries exist, as well as 
at library centers, to a greater degree than 
can otherwise be secured. It will tend to 
the founding of more public libraries and to 
develop a library system which shall reach 
every family and individual. 

6. If for economic reasons it is necessary, 
a shorter carriage might be granted, as, for 
example, 100 or 200 miles, thus giving access 
over a considerable area to central libraries. 

7. This modification of postal laws would 
put in right relations two important public 
interests, the postoffice and the public li- 
brary, which in the past have been unre- 
lated, to the detriment of libraries and, 
possibly, to the pecuniary loss of the post- 
ofiice. 
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Peterborough. 

Concord. 

Whitefield. 

Concord. 



At the session of the legislature held 
in January, 1901, a law was passed to efPect 
the union of the board of library commis- 
sioners with the trustees of the state library. 
Following out the provisions of this law His 
Excellency Governor Jordan did not appoint 
a commissioner in place of Edward H. Oil- 
man, deceased, and upon the expiration of 
the terms of office of George T. Cruft and 
Hosea W. Parker during the present month 
he appointed William D. Chandler and C. 
Edward Wright, trustees of the state libra- 
ry, as library commissioners. 

This change occurring just at the time for 
the publication of this number of the bulle- 
tin, and opportunity being lacking for the 
immediate organization of the new board, it 
has been thought best to issue this number 
simultaneously with the June number. 
Hereafter the bulletins will be issued on the 
last day of the month preceding date of pub- 
lication. 



The commission wish to direct the especial 
attention of all interested in the library 
movement in New Hampshire to the able and 
comprehensive article of Hon. Albert S. 
Batchellor upon the library situation in our 



state. Heretofore we have made very rapid 
progress in this field but there has been lit- 
tle centralization of effort, and the result 
has been a working out of results in each 
community independent of the system as a 
whole. The time has come for a well-de- 
fined general policy for the entire state, a 
joining together of all the different efforts 
into one strong, harmonious effort for the 
universal development of the whole system. 
A definite movement will be inaugurated 
during the coming year looking to this end. 
The success of this movement will depend 
largely upon the support and aid given to it 
by the citizens of the state, and especially 
by the officials and patrons of the public 
libraries. The commission urge the careful 
reading of Mr. Batchellor^s paper and of 
future papers appearing in this bulletin upon 
this subject. They would welcome a free 
discussion of the subject by those interested. 
They hope to receive helpful suggestions 
from many. 



The commission prints in the present num- 
ber several of the papers read at the January 
meeting of the N. H. Library Association at 
Pittsfield. The meeting was a very success- 
ful one, and those present came away with 
a distinct feeling that they had been well 
repaid. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the at- 
tendance at these meetings is far short of 
what it should be. The benefits to be de- 
rived from a common-sense discusmon of 
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practical library methods, the asking ques- 
tions and the answering of them, to say 
nothing of the personal acquaintance of li- 
brarians with each other, are far superior to 
any that may be gained by the reading of 
the theory of library work. 

Every librarian in Merrimack county 
should haye felt it a duty as well as a 
pleasure to attend the Pittsfield meeting. 
Every board of trustees of libraries in that 
coimty should have made it their especial 
business to see that their librarian went. If 
the funds at their disposal warranted they 
should have paid a part, if not all, of the ex- 
pense of attending. Their library would 
gain much more in usefulness to the public 
by such an expenditure than by investing 
that particular sum in books. 

The present officers of the Association 
have worked faithfully and against great 
odds for its success. It is time those for 
whom this effort is being made awake to a 
proper appreciation of it. 



UBRARY5Y5TEn,0P NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



Coasideratloos Relating to the 5ltiiatlon In retpact 

to the Public Service by Libraries, and particn- 

larl J to the Inadeqiiacj of the Preaent Syatem. 

Under the operation of state laws and the 
direct munificence of indidivual donors there 
are now established in the cities and towns 
in this state two hundred and six free pub- 
lic libraries, supported by public taxation 
which is compulsory on the cities and towns, 
and which can neither be diverted to other 
public uses nor be made less than the prod- 
uct of the minimum rate of assessment pro- 
vided by law. 

In many places the amount realized by 
taxation is supplemented by the income of 
funds standing in trust for the benefit of 
these institutions. 

Every town is required by law to elect 
library trustees, who are the local managers 
of the library and its resources. If the town 
has no established library its library trustees 
hold the products of accumulating library 
taxes until a library is in some way pro- 
vided. 

The practical working of this system has 
left only twelve towns without a free public 



library in actual operatdon, with a more or 
less adequate supply of books for free circu- 
lation. 

Thus a ^foundation has been laid for a 
comprehensive and beneficent library ad- 
ministration, reaching all the people of the 
state and touching the points at which the 
educational and moral help and stimulus of 
the free public library are most needed. 

Central forces now moving on the system 
of local public libraries to their encourage- 
ment and re-enforcement are a state library 
and a board of state library commissioners. 

Through the operation of state aid, admin- 
istered by the instrumentality of the state 
library commissioners, a nucleus of one hun- 
dred dollars' worth of selected books has 
been gvrea to each newly organized local 
free public library. 

The state has provided a state library 
building at the capital at the expense of 
some two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars by a loan on the public credit. 

This affords facilities for a law library for 
the bar and oourtsi and a reference library 
for other professions and classes and the 
people generally, who are so situated as to 
be able to visit the institution personally, 
or to afford the expense of charges of trans- 
mission on borrowed books. 

The building now provided for this insti- 
tution is adequate for the present uses to 
which it is put and within the limitation of 
present requirements. 

All this progress and achievement, which 
is bringing the benefits of a free library sys- 
tem home to the people of the state, has been 
accomplished by the assumption of large 
responsibilities and heavy burdens upon the 
fiscal resources of the state, towns, and 
cities. 

Independent of the state library, but in 
the same city with it, the library of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society is situated. 
This institution, undertaking to collect pub- 
lications in the literature of history, to gath- 
er up and preserve historical documents, to 
publish transactions and collections, to main- 
tain a library and executive building, and 
to provide facilities for the promotion of 
research among its books and papers, is, in 
respect to its library work in collecting and 
accumulating books, unnecessarily parall^- 
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ing the work which might be exclusiyely or 
largely relegated to the state library. 

This Historical Society possesses a library 
of some 16,000 volumes, and valuable col- 
leotions of historical manuscripts, with a 
building and funds conspicuously inade- 
quate for the conservation of its most im- 
portant purposes. 

The public library commissioners have 
no adequate provision of funds available for 
the maintenance of an efficient supervision 
of and oo-operation with the local libraries. 

The state library has no adequate funds 
available for the renewal, freshening, and 
re-enforcement of the collections of the 
local libraries by additions of needed books 
of reference, books of standard value and 
utility, and books of advanced grasp upon 
current problems and urgent subjects of 
progressive investigation. 

In view of what has been accomplished 
for the development of an adequate library 
system in this state; in view of the strain 
which has been put upon the resources of 
the people in making this point of vantage; 
and in view of the manifest and urgent im- 
portance of what might be notable achieve- 
ment in the completion of our library 
system, if adequate financial aid were avail- 
able, an outline for a plan for an enlarge- 
ment of the capacity of our present system, 
and for the accompanying readjustment of 
the existing relations of our state and local 
library establishments, is presented. 

1. A building contiguous or in proximity 
to the state library building — to be located 
on the lot north or east of the present struc- 
ture, if practicable, or as near the state li- 
brary as reasonably possible — is an import 
tani necessity. 

Such an additional edifice should be of 
adequate proportions and of permanent con- 
struction. 

It should afford space ample for the ac- 
commodation of the library, the manuscript 
collections, the bric-a-brac, antiquities, art 
treasures^ and other similar properties of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. It 
should provide rooms for the administrative 
business and the investigations by students 
which x>ertain to its mission. 

This additional building should also afford 
rooms and space for a state circulating 



library and an extensive assembly of stand- 
ard books for the liberal supply of that cir- 
culation. The population of the state, as- 
sumed to be about 411,000, ought to be 
afforded at the central station, the dynamo, 
so to speak, for the federated library sys- 
tem, an ample supply or reservoir of the 
best literature moving out and in through 
the medium of the well-adjusted agency of 
circulation. This plan contemplates the rec- 
ognition of the library existing in each city 
and town as a library station. The ar- 
rangement would correspond with that pro- 
vided already for the connection of the 
Public Library of Boston with library 
stations in suburbs of that city, and that 
now proposed by the wise and munificent 
conception of Mr. Carnegie of the city of 
New York. 

Here in this central library department 
of collection and administration at our cap- 
ital city, a superintendent of circulation 
should be located, and to him should be 
committed not only the direction of the 
business of loans of books from the state 
library to the local libraries for the use of 
the patrons of the local libraries, but also 
to him should be assigned the duty of ad- 
vising and supervising the work of the local 
libraries in order to effect uniformity and 
efficiency in the operation of the library 
system of the state in its entirety, but es- 
pecially at the more remote and least suf- 
ficiently equipped stations. 

This agency should be amply provided 
with efficient assistants, and it should be 
located at the central station in the new 
library building which is proposed. 

2. The collections of the Historical So- 
ciety being placed in the same building, 
but in apartments so arranged tha4> its 
independence and absolute identity would 
be completely conserved and guaranteed, a 
competent corps of administrators for its 
work would become an essential part and 
provision in the proposed reorganized li- 
brary system. 

An appropriate provision for the accom- 
modation for the society would, of course, 
include a well-appointed auditorium in 
which the meetings of the society might be 
held, apartments for reasonable quiet and 
seclusion for those engaged in research, and 
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security vaulte for the valuables of the in- 
stitution. 

Transmitters for the circulation of books, 
documents, and messages between the exist- 
ing state library building and the new one 
proposed for the accommodation of the His- 
torical Society, and for the book stacks and 
administrative oflSces of the state circulatr 
ing library, would obviate the necessity of 
the duplication of expensive, voluminous, 
and cumbersome works of reference and 
works of official and governmental publica- 
tion. 

If a student, reader, or writer, at work in 
the state library, may call in by a pneu- 
matic tube a book not in the state library 
collection but in that of the Historical So- 
ciety, that patron's wants are as well sup- 
plied as if each library had a dozen copies 
of the work he desires to consult. 

If another person is engaged in like manr 
ner in the neighboring building in which 
the Historical Society might have its estab- 
lishment, he might utilize the books of the 
state library vdthout moving from his desk, 
and without putting the society to the ex- 
pense of purchasing the book for him, or 
sending him elsewhere. 

All the economies of this sort afford re- 
sources for the maintenance of adequate 
library assistants in each institution with- 
out impairing the efficiency of either de- 
partment or institution. 

The state library has great need of close 
co-operation and affinity with the Historical 
Society and its incomparable collections of 
books and manuscripts. 

The Historical Society has the same ad- 
vantage to attain by close propinquity »to 
the libraries of the state. 

By its present isolation and inadequacy 
of resources the society is crippled in its 
undertakings in accumulation of historic 
manuscripts, in. the cataloguing, arrange- 
ment, and use of its library, in its duties to 
the public and its members in respect to the 
publication of transactions and collections. 
Indeed one may well look with misgivings 
at the obstacles which oppose the consum- 
mation of the only plan which opens the way 
to a scientific, comprehensive, and adequate 
if not ideal, treatment of this vast problem 



of the conditions and needs of the people 
in a state system of free public libraries. 

The people themselves have to an extent 
that is admirable and almost marvelous 
builded a foundation which only requires 
a superstructure that is already taking 
shape in the hopes and ambitions of all 
who are in the van g^isxd of library pro- 
gress. 

Albsbt SmxHAir Ba.tchsixx>b. 



PITTSPIELD PUBUC LIBRARY. 

To vrrite a full and complete history of 
the^ library movement in this town one 
must go back nearly a century to find a 
starting point, for the first circulating libra- 
ry was established in the year 1804. 

Since then the public or social library 
has been a most important factor in stimu- 
lating and elevating the literary attain- 
ments of the people of the town, which are 
so essential to the refinement and well being 
of any community. 

The first library association in town was 
known as the Pittsfield Social Library. It 
was not established by the town, as a town, 
but was simply an association formed by 
some of the first settlers who recognized the 
educational and morally uplifting infiuence 
of the library. 

Those who interested themselves in the 
project were men who were prominent in 
shaping the affairs of the infant tovni, and 
all resided in what is known as the Tilton 
hill and Berry neighborhoods. Agitation of 
the matter soon led to definite action and 
the legislature waa asked to incorporate 
the association, and on December 5, 1804, the 
following was enacted: 

[us.] 
In the Ykab of Oub Lord Omt Thousand 

Eight Hundbed and Foub. 
An Act to incorporate certain persons by 

the name of the Proprietors of Pittsfield 

Social Library. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives in general court convened: 
That Josiah White, John Shaw, John True, 
Joshua Berry, William Berry, and Moses 
Buswell, and their associates, proprietors of 
said library, and all such as may hereafter 
become proprietors of the same, be and they 
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are hereby incorporated into a body poli- 
iic by the name of the Proprietors of Pitta- 
field Social Library, with continuation and 
snccesaion fcn^ever, and in that name may 
sne and be sued, may plead and be im- 
pleaded in all personal action, and may 
prosecute and defend the same to final judg- 
ment and execution, and they are hereby 
Tested with all the powers and priyileges 
incident to corporations of a similar nature, 
and may enjoin penalties of disfranchise- 
ment CT fine not exceeding' four dollars for 
each offense, to be recoTcred by said pro- 
prietors in an action of debt, to their use, 
in any court proper to try the same; and 
they may make, purchase, and receiye sub- 
scriptions, grants, and donations of personal 
estarte, not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
for the purpose and use of their association. 

And be it further enacted, that said pro- 
prietors be and they hereby are authorized 
and empowered to assemble at Pittsfield on 
the first Monday of annually to 

choose all such officers as may be found 
necessary for the orderly conducting the af- 
fairs of said corporation, who shall conlinue 
in office until others are chosen in their 
room, and that said proprietors may assem- 
ble as often as may be found necessary for 
filling up any vacancy which may happen in 
said offices, and transacting all other busi- 
ness, excepting the raising of monies, which 
shall always be done at their annual meet- 
ing and at no other time. 

At which annual meeting they shall vote 
all necessary sums for defraying the annual 
expense of preserving said library and for 
enlarging the same; and said proprietors 
shall have power to make such rules and 
by-laws for the government of said corpora* 
tion as may from time to time by them 
found necessary, provided the same be not 
repugnant to the constitution and laws of 
this state. 

And be it further enacted, that Josiah 
White, John Shaw, and John True, or either 
two of them, be and hereby are authorized 
and empowered to call the first meeting of 
said proprietors at such time and place as 
they or either two of them may appoint by 
posting a notification for that purpose at the 
meeting house in said Pittsfield at least 
fifteen days prior to said meeting, and the 



said proprietors at said meeting shall have 
the same powers to choose officers and make 
by-laws as they have by this act at their an- 
nual meeting. 

STATE OP NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In House of Bepbxsbntatitss Dec. i, 1804. 
The foregoing bill having had three sev- 
eral readings passed to be enacted. 
Sent up for concurrence. 

JoHK Lajtodoit , Speaker. 
In Sibnate Dec. 3, 1804. 
This bill having been read a third time 
was enacted. 

NiOHOUUi Oilman, 

PreHdent 
Approved Dec. 5, 1804. 

J. T. Oilman, Governor. 

The records of the library were kept by 
Nehemiah Berry and are now in the posses- 
sion of hlB son, John King Berry of Boston 
and a state senator. 

It must be remembered that the estab- 
lishment of a library at such an early date 
in the history of the town was under con- 
ditions far different from those which ob- 
tain today. Beady money was scarce and 
the world was not filled with books as it is 
at the present time. The proprietors of the 
library were men of determination and 
bound to succeed in their undertaking, and 
it was not long after the association was 
incorporated before the new library vras in 
a fiourishing condition. In the height of 
its activity it had a hundred or more books 
in circulation. They were largely histori- 
cal vw)rks, printed with old-fashioned type 
and bound with leather. The library had 
no regular home but was passed around 
among the members of the association. A 
few of those dear old volumes are still to be 
found in the homes of those whose ances- 
tors were among the proprietors. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the as- 
sociation fiourished and then its activity 
gradually lessened and finally it became a 
thing of the paat. Library interests, how- 
ever, did not cease and another social libra^ 
ry was established in the early thirties. It 
was known as the Pittsfield Atheneum Club, 
and the books of the new association were 
kept in the old Pittsfield Academy build- 
ing, and Moses Norris, afterward United 
States senator, was custodian of the coUec- 
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tion. Like its predecessor, the Pittsfield So- 
cial Library Association, the club flourished 
for a seafion and then relapsed in innocuous 
desuetude. The next movement in library 
interest is noted in the organization of two 
private book clubs in the late fifties. Later 
the two clubs consolidated under the name 
of the Pittsfield Literary and Library As- 
sociation, and the books of the association 
'were established in Central block. Main 
street, in the drug store of Dr. William A. 
Mack, who acted as librarian. In January, 
1873, the block was burned and the larger 
part of the books were destroyed, only those 
out in the hands of readers being saved. 
The privileges and infiuence of this last li- 
brary were far greater than any previous 
attempt in the same direction. It had a 
thousand or more volumes upon its shelves 
and patronage extended beyond the town 
limits, readers from surrounding towns 
being permitted to enjoy its privileges by 
the payment of a small fee. 

The place waa not long without library 
privileges, however, for leading citizens in- 
terested themselves in the forming of an- 
other association. Among those prominent 
in the movement were ex-Governor Tuttle, 
S. J. Winslow, W. H. Berry, Aaron Whitte- 
more, Rev. James H. George, Porter True, 
A. W. Bartlett. S. J. Winslow was* selected 
as purchasing agent for the new enterprise, 
and several hundred dollars' worth of new 
books were purchased and the library was 
opened in the drug store of G. D. Noyes in 
the new block built on the site of the one 
burned. In the mefintime Dr. William A. 
Mack had established a private circulating 
library at his place of business on Factory 
hill. For a dozen or more years the gen- 
eral public enjoyed double library privileges 
and then the activity of both ended; the 
private one of Dr. Mack being closed by 
reason of his death and the other suspend- 
ing operations by reason of a lack of funds 
for its successful operation. 

The fact that the public library is one of 
the most valuable institutions of any munic- 
ipality has not been lost sight of by those of 
the present generation. Believing that its 
influence would be greatly advanced if es- 
tablished and operated under town manage- 
ment an article was inserted in a warrant, 



calling a special town meeting in October, 
1895, to see if the tovm would vote to adopt 
the provision of the statutes relating to the 
establishment of town libraries. The town 
so voted, and Edgar L. Carr, Henry L. Rob- 
inson, and Frank E. Randall were chosen 
as trustees to establish such an institution. 
Prompt action was taken by them and the 
nucleus of the present library was formed 
by the purchase of the books of the two 
last libraries mentioned above. New books 
were added by purchase from tov^n appro- 
priation and the library was established in 
the drug store of G. H. Colbath and the 
proprietor officiated as librarian. 

The growth and development of the insti- 
tution was steady from the date of its estab- 
lishment. It flnally reached a point where 
it was plainly apparent that larger and 
more commodious quarters were necessary 
for its successful operation. The problem 
of providing such was solved during the 
past year by the gift to the town of a hand- 
some, substantial, and well-appointed libra- 
ry building from Hon. Josiah Carpenter of 
Manchester. Early in April, 1901, ground 
for the new building was broken upon a lot 
purchased of S. J. Winslow. The location 
was well chosen for such a structure and is 
central for village patronage. 

It was completed and its dedication was 
made one of the distinctive features of the 
Old Home Week observances here in August 
last. 

The dedication took place Wednesday, 
August 21, and the following was the order 
of exercises: 

Overture, "Orpheus aux Enfers," Offen- 
bach, Nevers* Second Regiment Band; se- 
lection, "Welcome Back,*' Marshall, chorus 
choir, John S. Rand, leader; introductory 
address, Hon. Hiram A. Tuttle, president 
Old Home Week Association; presentation 
of library, Hon. Josiah Carpenter; accept- 
ance of gift, Frank D. Hutchins, Esq., chair- 
man board of selectmen; acceptance of keys, 
Frank E. Rcmdall, Esq., chairman trustees 
Pittsfield Public Library; resolutions by the 
town, Frank D. Osgood, town clerk; prayer 
of dedication. Rev. George E. Lovejoy, pas- 
tor of the Congregational church; anthem, 
selected, chorus choir; dedicatory address, 
Hon. Henry E. Bumham; poem written for 
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the occasion by Mrs. Mary H. Wheeler, read 
by Mrs. Winnifred Lane Goss; comet solo, 
'•Columbia," Arthur P. Nevers; remarks, 
Hon. David Cross of Manchester, N. H., 
Gen. John B. San'bom of Minnesota, Hon. 
W. C. Clarke, mayor of Manchester, Prof. 
James W. Webster of Maiden, Mass., Dr. 
Edgar L. Carr of Pittsfield, Sherbum J. 
Winslow, Esq., of Pittafield; doxology, 
"Praise God from Whom All Blessingrs 
Flow," by the entire assembly led by the 
band. 

The building is 56x31 feet with a single 
high story above a basement. Its outside is 
of pressed brick with trimmings and pilas- 
ters of Indiana sandstone. The covering of 
the roof is of the best black slate vnth 
ridges of rolled copper and the windows are 
of plate glass. The vestibule floor is of iHe 
and all other floors are of hard wood. 

The interior arrangement includes a stack 
xx>om 19 feet 7 inches by 30 feet. It has 
room for 12,000 volumes. There is a gen- 
eral delivery room 26x30 feet. It is equipped 
And fitted up for use as a public reading 
room. In each front comer is an alcove 
around which are seats trimmed in red 
plush. These are fitted up as reading rooms, 
to which one can retire who desires to be 
apart from those who may be in the main 
room. The walls of the main room and al- 
coves are paneled five feet high in oak fin^ 
ished in natural color and the ceiling is of 
steel. In the rear right-hand comer is a 
coat room and a circular delivery desk of 
oak fronts the main entrance to the stack 
room, from which an exit leads to a spiral 
stairway to the basement. The building 
throughout is lighted by gas. 

The stack room and reading room are 
separated by automatic fireproof doors. 
There is a basement with concrete floor 
under the entire building. In this is the 
hotrair heating apparatus, and there is 
ample storage room. 

Over the front entrance, to which leads a 
flight of Concord granite steps, is the in- 
scription, "Josiah Carpenter Library." A 
wide brick walk leads up to the building 
from the street. The entire cost of the 
stmcture is about $12,000. William M. But- 
terfield of Manchester was the architect and 



the Head & Dowst Company of the same 
city were the builders. 

Josiah Carpenter, who bestows this gift, 
is a native of the neighboring town of 
Chichester, where he was born seventy-two 
years ago, and spent his earlier years, re- 
moving when quite a young man to Epsom, 
where for nine years he was engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. He came to Pitts- 
field in 1857, and entered the First National 
Bank as cashier, continuing' his residence in 
this town until 1876, when he removed to 
Manchester to engage in the banking busi- 
ness in that city. He organized the Second 
National Bank of Manchester, also the Me- 
chanics' Savings Bank. He has been for a 
long term the president of these institu- 
tions. 

He has filled many positions of public 
trust, serving the town of Pittsfield as its 
representative at the state legislature while 
residing here. He was also treasurer of 
Merrimack county, and is recognized as one 
of the ablest financiers in the state. 

The building is a beautiful ornament to 
the town and is recog^nized as a mimificent 
monument of Mr. Carpenter's interest in his 
old home. 

The new institution was opened to the pub- 
lic for the distribution of books on October 
12, and since that date has been open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday of each week, 
from 2 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon and 
from 7 to 9 o'clock in the evening. From 
the date of opening patronage of the insti- 
tution has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its friends. There are now 
about 400 registered readers and the list 
steadily increases. Upward of 5,500 books 
have been given out since the doors were 
first opened and the average circulation is 
now about 100 for each open day. 

During the past year 250 new books have 
been added. The selection was made from 
the very best books published in 1901, and 
especial attention was g^iven to consider- 
ing all classes of readers. The passing of 
the age limit brought, a large number of 
little readers to the loan desk, and to meet 
their wants and needs nearly 100 of the new 
books were of the juvenile order. 

The present official management of the li- 
brary is Frank £. Randall, Edward E. Web- 
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ster, and F. S. Jenkins. It is their aim to 
make it the honored receptacle of treasurea 
of art, science, and literature, and so con- 
duct its interests that the greatest possible 
benefits and priWleges shall obtain for the 
general public. 

The undersigned now officiates as libra- 
rian. 

Fbank S. Jcnjukis. 



DECORUM IN THE PUBLIC UBRARY.« 



One great need of modem life is thorough 
discipline. A visitor from a foreign country 
said: "You Americans make good laws but 
you never keep them.** To my mind the 
evolution of a strong, courageous life de^ 
pends upon the discipline to which it has 
been subjected. 

The library should be a great training 
school. It should be a place where the no- 
blest aims and the highest cunbitions are set 
forth, and where liberty is never allowed to 
degenerate into license. 

"You will do the greatest service to the 
state if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
houses, but the souls of the citizens,*' said 
Epictetus. 

How can we enforce library discipline? 
By patient, practical illustration, by carry- 
ing out the work begun in our schools. 

Franklin says: **A library will improve 
manners.** "Be gentle and keep the voice 
low.*' 

I find very little difficulty in the refer- 
ence room. The children will copy my man- 
ner. But in such a place, it is only the stu- 
dious class one generally encounters. In 
the reading and delivery rooms the case is 
very different. 

I sometimes wonder if the problem is not 
easier to solve where adults and children are 
together. A boy or girl will copy what 
they see their elders do. If the men who 
frequent the reading room carefully remove 
their hats on entering, soften their tread, 
bow ever so slightly to the assistant in 
charge of the desk, the small boy who sees 
the €U5t is very likely to attempt the same 
thing, though it be in a rude way, the next 
time he enters. 

But the youth of America is well nigh 
irrepressible. Bubbling over with animal 



spirits, he is, when released from school, 
like a soda bottle from which the cork has 
just been removed. He will effervesce, and, 
though he may keep within bounds when in 
the library proper, he is apt to leave the 
vestibule with a whoop and a howl, banging 
the door with a violence that threatens the 
hinges and rattles every gas shade in the 
building. 

Therefore have the door-fnune so carefully 
padded that a slam is rendered impossible. 
Mark that particular boy and when he next 
comes into the library tell him gently it is 
not considered quite the thing to rash out 
of a building like a dog from a kennel, giv- 
ing the impression he is fleeing from ecm- 
finement; but that a quick, light run down 
the steps, deferring the shout till a safe dis- 
tance from the house, is quite allowable. 

I have seen such a boy walk out next time 
with all possible dignity. 

The giggling girls ore the hardest to deal 
with and the most trying to one's patience. 
A good hearty laugh vrill call forth an ir- 
repressible smile, tiiough we may not know 
the reason of the laughter, but the annoy- 
ing, silly giggle of the Holmes-reading 
schoolgirl is provocative of anything but 
amusement, a desire to shake the offender 
being the most prominent feeling. Some- 
times a kindly word setting forth the an- 
noyance to older readers and students will 
be sufficient. 

It is possible to create a feeling of loyalty 
to one's self. Cause them to think their 
assistance will be of importance to you if 
they speak softly, move quietly, and show a 
becoming deference to the spirit that should 
pervade a library. You may make them 
your right good helpers. 

A reference librarian has, or should have, 
time to become acquainted with those who 
frequent her room; she studies th^ tastes 
and her aim should be to interest and amuse 
as well as instruct. I have kept a restless 
boy busy with some pleasing story or simple 
book of science through a whole afternoon. 
He never dreamed he was being disciplined 
but I have noticed that same boy shade the 
light, move softly, and offer a book to some 
one else, and smiled to think how quickly he 
had caught the spirit of the room. I am 
sorry to say it does not seem to woric as 
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well with the girk. I do not remember 
one who has read in the room for the pure 
pleasure of reading*. Our "imquiet sex" has 
caught the restless spirit of the age and 
rushes off to more exciting things. Do I 
then say a girl is harder to discipline than 
a boy? In my experience, yes. 

But I have been speaking of boys and girls 
who come from homes and schools of some 
refinement, where good behavior is one of 
the requirements of the parent, and where 
the teacher, beside being able to resolve 
algebraic quantities into their elements, has 
a personality that impresses itself on her 
pupils. 

Perhaps few teachers really understand 
how perfect discipline in the schoolroom, 
not discipline by the stem arm of the law, 
but order kept for conscience* sake, helps a 
librarian whose time is too fully occupied to 
begin the first lessons needed in that direc- 
tion, but who can carry on the good work 
begun. 

There is, I know, a lawless class that will 
apparently yield to nothing but force, yet 
I believe there is something in almost every 
child that will respond to uniform kindness, 
firmness, courtesy. 

You will have a struggle, you may be 
obliged to use all your vnll power, you may 
have to show some youngster you have had 
training in physical culture. Whatever you 
do, do it yourself. 

There is still another side to this subject 
of library discipline. A certain English 
writer says: "In every department of life 
we see the decay of discipline. In the 
house, on the street, in public hall,'* we can- 
not fail to note a want of consideration for 
the comfort of others. It is not youth alone 
that fails in respect to age, for age as sure- 
ly fails in the thoughtfulness due to youth. 
Can we expect children will cheerfully obey 
when we daily show our contempt for writ- 
ten rules, and, for our ov^n pleasure solely, 
disturb the peace of a roomful? With the 
best intentions in the world it is impossi- 
ble to so frame laws that some one will not 
consider themselves deprived of a rightful 
liberty. Hence measures impartially used 
will sometimes be unjustly resented simply 
because it is aurthority. 

Of woman it has been said that she will 
never yield to law unless compelled by force. 



While this statement seems too strong, do 
we not sometimes forget that discipline is 
dignity? that it is a noble thing to be one 
of a community, receiving, g^iving, sacrific- 
ing, each one attempting to make the world 
better? 

Is it not desolation instead of freedom to 
stand alone? The forms of politeness uni- 
versally express benevolence. If we could 
only rise to this benevolence so that our 
lives might truly influence the youth of the 
age, showing them it came not from the 
head alone but from the heart! 

It is not the teacher or the librarian only 
who must teach discipline, it is the whole 
community of men and women whose lives 
shall so express their regard for rightful 
authority that the very word decorum shall 
be forgotten because its spirit pervades all 
their acts. 

A child will respond when he has reason 
to respect the full judgment of a com- 
mander. As an Illustration, a young lady 
from Concord had been struggling for 
months with a children's room in Brooklyn. 
It frequently seemed to her that her efforts 
had been in vain, but one day a crisis came. 
The building was in flames. Trusting in 
time of need to her judgment, every child 
walked quietly and promptly from the room, 
although the flames were in sight and 
smoke poured from every crack in the floor. 
Had she not impressed them with the fact 
that she never required anything not for 
their good, there must have been a panic. 

"What fact in modern history is more con- 
spicuous than the creation of a gentleman,'* 
asks Emerson. "Half the drama and all the 
novels from Sir Philip Sidney to Walter 
Scott paint this figure." I truly believe the 
boys and girls who frequent our libraries, 
freely handling the books on our open shelf, 
will grow up chivalrous men and virtuous 
women, learning more and more to disci- 
pline themselves as they unconsciously im- 
bide the spirit that pervades the pages of 
our best writers and is expressed in the lives 
of our true citizens. 

"How near to good is what is fair 
Which we no sooner see 
But with the lines and outward air 
Our spirits taken be." 

Claila. F. Bbowx. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE AT THE LOAN 

DB5K TO HELP READERS IN THE 

SELECTION OP GOOD B00K5.* 



A teacher once asked a small boy how to 
pronounce s-t-i-n-gc-y, the boy replied, "It 
depends whether the word refers to a per* 
son or a bee." Does "good books" refer to 
non-fiction or is it broad enough to include 
some fiction, and does "at the loan desk*' 
mean help given within a few square feet or 
help given by the librarian, even though her 
steps from the desk be like the imaginary 
ones of the lion keeper? 

A professor once took his class to the Zoo, 
and while the lions were being fed, he re- 
marked to the keeper, with a view to his pu- 
pils' instruction at first hand: "If one of 
these gigantic and ferocious carnivora 
should contrive to emancipate itself and 
should hurl its prodigious strength into 
our midst, what steps would you take?" 
"Bloomin* long uns, sir," said the keeper. 

Some prominent thinkers of today do not 
grant that any fiction is good, and compare 
supplying it to the public at public expense 
with supporting a circus for the sake of 
amusement. 

Becently the New York Times asked sev- 
eral well-known librarians to express opin- 
ions as to the means that may be employed 
in restrictions that shall direct public taste 
into better channels. This quesrtion was 
prompted by the fact that the Springfield 
librarian had reduced the circulation of 
fiction twenty-four per cent in four years. 
It is interesting to note a few of the replies. 

Mr Bostwick of New York says: "I would 
answer, first, by seeing that its resources 
are brought attractively to the notice of the 
public by lists, bulletins, etc.; second, by 
the system of giving out two books at a 
time and prescribing that at least one shall 
be non-fiction; third, by constant personal 
influence, exerted directly through the as- 
sistants, who come most closely in contact 
with the public, eepecially with the chil- 
dren; fourth, by co-operation with the pub- 
lic schools; and fifth, by excluding from the 
shelves all books that ought not to be read," 

The St. Louis librarian says: "Let the 
people hear about the books you wish them 
to read." He has reduced the demand for 



Mrs. SoTithworth about seventy-fiye per cent 
in five or six months by placing in every 
volume of hers issued, a call-slip containing 
twenty titles of a little better novels. 

Mr. Putnam writes: "It is an error to dis- 
cuss the circulation of fiction merely as 
fiction. We all read novels, we all profit by 
them. To supply them is a legitimate func- 
tion of the public library, which is in part 
to furnish instruction through recreation 
and to cultivate the taste as well as the 
understanding." He also says: "I believe 
that free libraries would gain in resources 
and in the end in popular esteem if they 
would agree to buy no current work of fic- 
tion until at least one year after the date 
of publication." 

It is often hard to adapt means and meth- 
ods used in large libraries to a small coun- 
try library, like Newington, a town whose 
population of four hundred is scattered over 
a surface of four thousand acres, and whose 
twenty-seven hundred books are accessible 
to these people only one aftemooi^ and 
evening in the week. As its total income is 
about seventy-five dollars a year, a trained 
librarian is out of the question; it is quite 
as necessary at this season, at least, that the 
librarian shall be able to shovel the paths 
and build the fires as anything else, for 
after a long, cold drive the patrons will seek 
the fire before the book-shelves. 

In such a library, with its limited num- 
ber of books, possibly a catalogue is used 
less than in a city library witli its multi- 
plicity of volumes. 

We assign a conspicuous place for our new 
books; these are found without much help, 
but it is the books of value upon the shelves 
that particularly need to be brought into 
circulation. A book upon the returned pile 
is eyed much more closely than if it were in 
its place upon the shelf. A book that goes 
out once is miich more likely to go again. 

In a place like this the librarian has the 
advantage of knowing practically every one 
of the card holders. Often a person will 
drive two or three miles, bringrlng at the 
same time books for half a dozen other peo- 
ple in his neighborhood; strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless a fact, that some 
of our most regular patrons almost never 
come to the library and do not send a list 



• Bead at Fittsfleld meeting, 1901. 
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of books wanted, therefore it is highly im- 
portant to send the right book to the right 
person at the right time; for instance, we 
may have lately seen a farmer pruning his 
orchard and be able to send him an agricul- 
tural bulletin on that very subject. Perhaps 
the daily newspaper will Inform you that 
Mrs, Pedusi has been visiting Mrs. Puzzy- 
cumdum at the Isles of Shoals; now when 
Mrs. Pedusi's card comes in with no list ac- 
companying it, thanks to our generous trus- 
tees, she may have a book of poems by Mrs. 
Thaxter, Drake's "Nooks and Comers of the 
New Englfuid Coast," in travel, and "Kelp," 
a story by W. B. Allen. Again you may 
notice a boy or girl with one of Santa Clans* 
new cameras; you can let them know that 
there is a good book on photography at the 
library. Very often there are nature studies 
and various magazine articles which would 
be especially helpful to school teachers, and 
the teachers are ready to do much in re- 
turn. It is encouraging to be told occasion- 
ally that a reader finds a particular book so 
helpful that he intends to have a copy of his 
own. 

A bulletin board with pictures, a poem, a 
conundrum, or bit of fun, has proved to be 
a help with us. If a boy reads there that 
Booker T. Washington's "Up from Slavery" 
is called the new and better "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," will he not find this book? 

Will not this little poem serve a double 
purpose? 

What Wouu) You Do? 

Now, if you should visit a Japanese home. 
Where there isn't a sofa or chair. 

And your hostess should say, "Take a seat, 
sir, I pray," 
Now where would you sit? Tell me where. 

And should they persuade you to stay there 
and dine. 
Where knives, forks, and spoons are un- 
known. 
Do you think you could eat with chopsticks 
of wood? 
And how might you jnck up a bone? 

And then, should they take yon a Japanese 
drive, 
In a neat little "rickshaw" of blue. 



And you found, in Japan, that your horse 
was a man, 
Now what do you think you would do? 

Not long ago Ernest Thompson Serton lec- 
tured in Portsmouth, and the Shakespeare 
Club presented all our school children with 
tickets. This gave his books a circulation 
which has not diminished; even the children 
who are much too young to read them find 
interest and pleasure in recalling, by the 
pictures, the stories which he told of King 
Lobo and Johnny, the little bear. 

An early problem with us was how to 
bring the nature books into circulation. 
As an experiment we started a nature table, 
which is another form of a bulletin board, 
where at this season the witch hazel, our 
only winter flower, may be shown in full 
bloom; the rock or Christmas ferns, the 
bright berries of the American holly, ever- 
greens, sea-weeds, and many forms of beau- 
tiful fungi; a resurrection plant has lately 
attracted some attention; dried insects, 
woods, and minerals may also be used, and 
make this comer fully as attractive as do 
the summer flowers; and the books to which 
these specimens call attention now flnd their 
way into many homes. 

Still another form of bulletin board is a 
cabinet, to which gifts and loans are very 
acceptable. When a part of a mastodon's 
tusk was exhibited here, our boys were look- 
ing up the life history of this prehistoric 
wonder; a little basket woven of cedar bark 
by the Thinklet Indians, doubUess taught 
a lesson of Alaska and its people; and what 
interests the children will interest their par- 
ents too. 

Not long ago a little boy came to the libra- 
ry to learn the name of a pair of mounted 
birds, which he remembered to have seen 
in this cabinet. The boy or his people sel- 
dom came to the library, but one of the 
family, a hunter, had shot an unknown bird 
and the boy had seen our mounted one. 
He was told about it and that it was called 
the hooded merganser. The little fellow was 
trying to flx the long name on his mind and 
said "Hooded — ^I guess I can remember that, 
but merganser; well I can think of my 
grandsir." He was somewhat relieved when 
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it was written for him on a slip of paper, 
and has regularly taken books since that 
day. 

Lybia S. Oolekan. 



OPENING OP RBADINQ ROOMS ON SUN- 
DAYS. 



When the subject of opening the Man- 
chester Library on Sundays was first pro- 
posed, more than a year ago, it met with 
great opposition from the trustees. All but 
one or two were decidedly agfainst it, and 
so the matter was dropped for the time 
being. Later it came up again for discus- 
sion. The newspapers printed articles on 
the subject, ministers talked about it from 
their pulpits, and the public begged for the 
privilege of having access to the stores of 
good things on our shelves on Sundays as 
well as week days. Finally the trustees de- 
cided to try the experiment for a few 
nK>nths and see what the result would be, 
and on Sunday, October 27, 1901, the libra- 
ry was open to the public for reading-room 
privileges from 11 A. M. to 5 P. M. On that 
day the attendance numbered 33, consisting 
of 16 men, 3 women, and 14 children, and 
the number of books and magazines circu- 
lated to satisfy their needs was 56. Since 
then the attendance has varied, the largest 
number any one Sunday being 104, with a 
circulation of 308. Not long since, there 
were 61 people in our reading room at one 
time on a pleasant Sunday afternoon. Most 
of these were boys from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and a more quiet and orderly 
set of readers would be hard to find, not- 
withstanding that the majority of them 
were children belonging to the poorest class 
in the city, who have had little or no home 
training, and who, very likely, never see a 
book or magazine in their homes. 

The men who come on Sundays are, for 
the most part, operatives or mechanics who 
have no time for reading during the week. 
They are glad, doubtless, of an opportunity 
to sit in a warm, comfortable place and re- 
fresh their minds with a late book or mag- 
azine. 

Now as to the class of literature that is 
read. Of course the popular magazines. 



such as Harper's, Scribner'a, Century, Cos- 
mopolitan, etc., are always in demand. The 
Horseless Age, Popular Science Monthly, 
Electrical World, Scientific American, and 
others of a like nature come In for their 
share of readers, while the Bookman, Critic, 
Nation, and Outlook are also much called 
for. Books in Science, History, Biography, 
Travel, and Fiction are circulated to some 
extent, but the greater part of the read^is 
seem to care more for the periodicals. 

The children want Harper's Bound Table 
and St. Nicholas more than anything else^ 
especially the bound volumes of each, while 
the books they ask for most are Scudder's 
Children's Book, St. Nicholas Christmas 
Book, Sunday Beading for the Young, 
Child's Story of the Bible by Mary Lathbnry, 
and Palmer Cox's Brownie books. The mak- 
ing of picture scrap-bool^ for the use of 
very small children is to be highly recom- 
mended. Many boys and girls come to the 
library Sundays who are too young to read 
stories, and a book containing nothing but 
pictures is indeed a boon to them. Where 
there are children's rooms, as there are in 
so many of the newer library buildings, it 
might be well for one of the assistants to 
read suitable stories aloud to some of these 
little folks. This is done to advantage dur- 
ing the week and it seems as if it might do 
equally as well on Sunday. 

We, at Manchester, are unfortunate in 
having no place sufficiently removed from 
the main reading ro<mi where we could try 
anything of the sort at present. 

It is to be hoped that this Sunday opening 
will become an organized part of the regu- 
lar library work in the near future, and ii 
it does, we cannot fail to have more intelli- 
gent men and women to make our popula- 
tion in the years to come. 

Bdtth O. Bnocoire. I 



To Trustees and Librarians: 

Send fifty cents and your name to Miss 
Bessie I. Parker, Dover, treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Library Association, and 
thus become identified with and show your 
interest in its success. Also make your 
plans to attend the next meeting held in 
your vicinity. 
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UBRARY POST. 



William D. Chandler, chairman of the 
board of trustees of our state library, and 
Postmaster Robinson, have in preparation 
an Implication to the postmaster general, to 
make New Hampshire an illustrative and 
test territory for the exemplification of the 
plan proposed in the measure, known as the 
"library post bill," now pending in congress 
before the house committee on postoiBces 
and postroads, of which Congressman Loud 
is chairman. This measure contemplates 
the privilege of exchanging books between 
libraries, at the pound rate of postage, 
under certain regulations. This would 
enable the state library to reach the full 
measure of its potential usefulness, and 
serve to make it a central agency and clear- 
ing-house for a system of general circula- 
tion, at the lowest practicable expense, 
comprising the federated free public libra- 
ries of the state, and would inaugurate a 
valuable system of handy and inexi>ensive 
exchanges of the more substantial classes 
of books between the local libraries, thus 
enabling educational institutions in many 



sections of the commonwealth, and special 
students in various lines of serious investi- 
gation, to have not only the best but all the 
local bibliographical resources easily avail- 
able, and would prove economical, inasmuch 
as the duplication of costly, voluminous, and 
ciimbersome works of reference, and official 
and governmental publications, would be 
unnecessary in different, libraries. Ex- 
changes of this kind have been tried by ex- 
press, but the aggregate expense is large, 
the cost of sending and returning books, in 
any instance, being in the neighborhood of 
forty cents, while any book from any library 
could be forwarded by mail to any person in 
the state at from two to twelve cents. 

In the state of New Hampshire, with an 
assumed population of 411,000, there are now 
established 206 free public libraries, sup- 
ported by public taxation which is compul- 
sory on the cities and towns. The practical 
working of the system now in vogue in our 
state leaves only twelve towns without a free 
public library in actual operation with a 
more or less adequate supply of books for 
free circulation. 

Under the direction of the trustees of the 
state library, the prevailing method of lend- 
ing books was established in 1894, and dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of its adoption. It 
is carried out through the public libraries 
of the cities and towns of the state. If a 
person in a town, for instance, wishes a 
book from the state library, he goes to his 
local library and makes application therefor. 
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agreeing at the game time to become respon- 
sible for the expense attending the sending 
and returning of the same. Upon notifica- 
tion of this application, the state library 
sends to the local library the desired book, 
for a stipulated term of two weeks. The 
local library becomes responsible to the 
state library, and the individual in turn be- 
comes responsible to the local library. In 
this way valuable books of reference can 
be obtained at a small expenditure, especial- 
ly if the pound rate (one cent) of postage 
were available for the purpose. The same 
method of interchange could be conducted 
between any of the smaller libraries in the 
state, so that the whole would become one 
harmonious library system, with so many 
convenient and equipped stations. 

The bill now under consideration was first 
presented to congress at the session of 1899- 
1900, but failed of passage, because of the 
feeling that some of the prevailing abuses 
of the pound rate of postage should be elim- 
inated before new features were added. 

There seems to be a fair prospect that 
the bill, or a similar one, will eventually be 
enacted, and it is believed that such a meas- 
ure would prove of great advantage. The 
plan of exchanging books between libraries 
having been already successfully demon- 
strated in New Hampshire, this would seem 
to be a propitious locality in which to illus- 
trate the practicability and economy of such 
an educational mail facility, especially so 
because our people have already evinced 
their appreciation of such a project, and 
understand its practical benefits. 

It has been intimated that, if the pend- 
ing bill should fail to become a law at the 
present session of congress, an actual test 
of the plan may be instituted in some state 
wherein the railroad and postal accommoda- 
tions are such as to make it the most feasi- 
ble, and New Hampshire, traversed as it is 
so largely by one comprehensive railroad 
system, which would not necessitate the re- 
weighing of packages of books upon passing 
from one line of road to another, and with 
its excellent general mail advantages, espe- 
cially in the central section of the state, is 
in condition to present the opportunity for 
the best illustrative postal plant, with its 
nucleus at Concord, for carrying into opera- 



tion the experiment. Indeed, such a tarlal 
in this state of the plan proposed by the 
"library post bill" would mean hardly more 
than the application ol the pound rate of 
postage to the present cumbersome and ex- 
pensive scheme already successfully adopted 
under less favorable conditions. 



UBRARY SYSTETl OF NEW HAMPSHIRE- 
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▲ BESUICS. 

A resunU of the situation exhibits in brief 
these points: 

I. The state library is in its location, 
housing, resources, equipment, administra- 
tive organization, and aJl other essential fea- 
tures, a model establishment, considered as 
an institution designed for the accommoda- 
tion of courts, of officials at the capital, and 
of those who would consult books of refer- 
ence in the various departments of literature 
in research or reading within its walls. 

It is not planned or equipped,— 

1. To serve, as it must, in order to reach 
the full measure of its potential usefulness, 
as the central agency and the clearing house 
for a system of general supervision over the 
federated free public libraries of the state, 
and for a system of exchanges of the more 
substantial classes of booka between the 
local libraries on the one part and the state 
on the other; between the local libraries 
inter se; and between the educational insti- 
tutions of the state and special students in 
various lines of serious investigation. 

2. To afford spacious and adequate ac- 
commodations for the valuaUe and unique 
collections of t^e New Hampshire Historical 
Society; to provide stack-room for the books 
and pamphleta of that library; security 
vaults for its manuscripts; facilities for the 
preservation and exhibition of its collections 
in art and antiquities, and ita other proper- 
ties, and to afPord that institution conven- 
ient and well-arranged rooms for meetings 
and accommodation for the offices and apart- 
ments for research in the independent ad- 
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miliistration of its ordinary business and 
the conservation of its appropriate purpose. 

3. An arrangement for co-operation and 
economy in administration by employment 
of the same attendants, so far as practica- 
ble, for both institutions, — ^for separate li- 
brarianships, but more intimate relations 
between them, — for co-operation in ex- 
changes, in the operation of a free circula- 
tion of standard books among all the libra- 
ries of the state, and in the maintenance 
and working of a library clearing house 
under the same roof, either that over the 
state library or that over the Historical So- 
ciety, — ^for a better dissemination of infor- 
mation as to the contents of books not for 
any reason loanable, and a better system of 
answers to calls for information from 
worthy and responsible enquirers, — for an 
enlargement of all the appropriate instru- 
mentalities for the prosecution of the mis- 
sion of the Historical Society. 

The st^te library should be afPorded the 
means of meeting the requirements of the 
situation by, — 

1. An annex or supplemental building 
contiguous to or in the not inconveniently 
distant neighborhood of the present state 
library building. 

2. An arrangement or treaty with the 
Historical Society for the installment of ap- 
paratus for the exchange of books and mes- 
sa^cB by rapid transit between the respec- 
tive stack-rooms of the two institutions, 
both to be in contiguous or closely con- 
nected buildings. 

n. The Historical Society has a large and 
invaluable collection of books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and articles of historical inter- 
est and value. If destroyed, this collection 
could not be reproduced. In many of its 
features it is unique. The mission of the 
society is important and beneficent. Its 
work in nearly eighty years of its existence 
is of immeasurable value to the state and to 
the world. 

Nevertheless it is crippled in respect to,— 

1. An inadequate and ill-designed library 
and administrative building. 

2. An endowment insufficient (only about 
$12,000) for either of the purposes which 
must give direction to and govern its ef- 
forts, viz.: 



(t) Compensation of a librarian, not to 
mention clerical helpers, indexers, janitors, 
and messengers. 

(2) Publication of its manuscript col- 
lections and current proceedings. 

(3) Exploration and other effort in eli- 
gible localities and among promising sources 
for the discovery of important manuscripts 
and the acquisition of such treasures for its 
archives. 

(4) Assistance to historical students in 
undertakings advantageous to the state 
and the development of its written history. 

These most important purposes can only 
be accomplished through the instrumentality 
of this society by the provision of an ade- 
quate house and home for it, — ^an efficient 
library personnel in its service, — funds to 
enable it to perform its duty to the public 
as an acquisitor, conservator, and dispenser 
of historical riches in full measure without 
hobbling along in the "humiliating impo- 
tency of poverty." 

Some of these purposes can be subserved 
under the methods which its present cir- 
cumstances compel the society to adopt. 

An enlargement of its library and admin- 
istrative building on its present site may be 
effected with the building fund of something 
more than $10,000 now at its disposal for 
this special use; but such an addition to its 
library and administrative rooms would be 
only temporary. The society deserves "a 
home adequate and ample for the institu- 
tional work that is before it for an indefi- 
nite future which promises to be one of 
vast development and vast importance in 
historical research and achievement. 

For institutional work this society is en- 
titled to an institutional establishment. 

m. The free public library system of 
this state has indeed attained a marvelous 
development when comparison is made with 
the library situation of fifteen years ago in 
the same territory, or with the situation in 
many states of the Union today. The im- 
portant and alarming condition in this be- 
half is that individual liberality and interest 
in these local libraries, municipal co-opera- 
tion, and compulsory local taxation for 
their benefit have carried the work of de- 
velopment as far as it is possible to go upon 
the resources now available. There is a 
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atrildn^ disparity between the towns in 
respect to library advantages. With some, 
▼arions causes have combined to make them 
affluent in library privileges. With others, 
ihe resources of the people have been drawn 
upon to the limit and still the library is 
there merely in embryo. The i»%sent prob- 
lem is to accomplish the removal of this 
disparity by enlargement and improvement 
of the advantages now afforded to the less 
favored library constituencies to a degree 
that shall bring them up to a far higher 
average than now exists. This can only be 
accomplished by state aid and outside 
bounty. The localities in which the needs 
are most apparent are, as a rule, those in 
which local municipal taxation for all pur- 
poses has been pushed to the limit. 

1. A homeless library is a vagrant and 
is not slow in finding the vagrranVs fate. 
Every local library should have an attrac- 
tive, substantial, and permanent home. It 
shoidd be the best public building in the 
locality. 

2. A library without books is like a ten- 
anUess mausoleum. Every library building 
should not only be amply supplied with 
standard literature, but should also be af- 
forded provision for its increase, and, in 
small constituencies, for periodical refresh- 
ment by a judicious system of exchanges. 

3. A library should have a librarian who 
is an educator, a leader, and a philanthro- 
pist. It requires compensation to keep such 
a public servant in a remote, sparsely popu- 
lated town or village, where the service Of 
which such a person is capable is most 
needed. 

4. These local libraries need the strength, 
inspiration, and regfulation that come of 
judicious federation and wise supervision. 
Therefore the central agency should be in 
active, efficient, and helpful relations with 
every local library. Here is a place for a 
general who is a master of men and a mas- 
ter of emergencies. 

5. The local libraries sorely need the help 
and re-enforcement of a reservoir of books 
at a central point from which they may 
draw new and fresh supplies. This must be 
managed as the blood moves back and forth 
in the human system. Nothing but a cen- 
tral distributing agency meets the require- 
ments of the existing situation. 



The interests of the state library, the Hia- 
torical Society, the educational institutions 
of the state, and the free libraries of the 
towns and cities, analysed and compared, 
compel the conclusion that reorganisation, 
federation, supervision, through some cen- 
tral agency, enlargement of the central pro- 
visions, facilities and buildings for the ad- 
ministration of a system adequate to meet 
the needs of all these education!^ agencies 
and institutions of our state, are now im- 
perative. 

First, the exigency demands co-operation 
on iiie part of aU who are convinced that 
the time has come for action on plans that 
adequately and wisely comprehend the situ- 
ation in all its relations. 

Second, the exigency demands the subor- 
dination of special interests to the necessi- 
ties of er^^eat, vital, far-reaching interests of 
the entire commonwealth. 

Third, the exigency demands the accumu- 
lation and appropriation of a large fund for 
the purposes enumerated, viz., the estab- 
lishment of a central agency for the entire 
system in adequate structural acconunoda- 
tions at the capital, and the endowment of 
these agencies with funds that will yield 
certain, permanent, and sufficient income 
for the security and development of the 
system on well-defined lines of unfailing 
progress. 

Albert Stuxmak Batchslldb. 



MUSIC IN THE UBRARY. 



The recognition of music as a means of 
culture, by educational authorities, is noth- 
ing new. Its study, i. e., vocal music, has 
long been a part of the ordinary village 
school curriculum. Its great importance, 
however, has not been so greatly insisted 
upon in this country as in some of the older 
and music-loving nations. Indeed, a good 
deal of the **music*' taught in school (and 
out) sustains about the same relation to 
music that the dime novel does to literature. 
The ordinary individual music library is 
composed of a little Chopin, some Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn's "Songs without words,** some 
of Schumann's **Kinder8cenen*' (the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents!), perhaps, and the bal- 
ance is devoted to light bangy trash wiUi 
'Variations** ad inf, and '*coon** songs and 
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''After the balT* stuff ad nauseum: much like 
a Tolunie or two of Thackeray, Thomas 
Hardy, and Hugo, sandwiched in with a lot 
of Bertha M. Clay rot and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox-Marie Corelli twaddle. 

The aim of the public library is to pro- 
mote a love of good literature, in which it is 
more or less successful. There are libraries 
and there are communities. But the good 
leaven is there, quietly at work, a silent in- 
fluence in behalf of culture in the commu- 
nity. Time shows the beneficent infiuence 
of the library. 

The library may, in time, accomplish the 
same end by affording to its patrons a rich 
mine of the best music. 

The Whitefield Public Library has re- 
cently established a department of music. 
In common with many other libraries in the 
state, it has had books about music. Now, 
it has added the musical wort itself. The 
collection has been classified and catalogrued 
exactly as books are, and the music, at 
present, is loaned in the same manner and 
by the same rules that books are loaned. 
After tha novelty has worn away, a more 
liberal arrangement will probably be made, 
analogous to the loaning of books to the 
schools: to be kept so long as required unless 
there is a demand; in which case, the party 
possessing the book will be notified to re- 
turn it. Of course, if certain music is in 
popular demand, duplicates will be provided. 
It is no more intended that the public col- 
lection shall supersede the private library 
than that people shall look alone to the li- 
brary for the best books. It is expected 
that, as in literature, the public collection 
will be a guide and an influence in the mak- 
ing of the private library. 

In cataloguing, the works have been ana- 
lyzed rather minutely. The contents of col- 
lected works is shown by every device in the 
way of card catalogfuing. In addition, the 
May "Bulletin" will contain an annotated 
list of the music. 

With few exceptions, the music is in the 
Schirmer Library of Musical Classics, paper 
bound. Time may show that it was a mis- 
take to buy paper-bound music, although the 
first cost is so very much less. But each 
volume has had its binding reinforced by 
pasting a strip of "Mtdtum in parvo*' bind- 



ing cloth inside each cover, about two inches 
at top and bottom, and by pasting similar 
strips on the outside, over the back. This 
is where the wear ordinarily is. Of course, 
the circulation of the music will be among 
a class of people who treat books decently. 
And when worn to the danger point, the 
music will go to the bindery for a substantial 
flexible binding. 

The following is a list of the music added. 
It is given simply to suggest. Any library 
contemplating the establishment of a musi- 
cal department will do well to write to O. 
Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York, for 
catalogues and special library list. 

^Pianoforte mlo9: Bach, Well-tempered 
clavichord, 2 vols., English suites, 2 vols., 
French suites; Beethoven, Sonatas, 3 vols.; 
Chopin, Complete works, 12 vols.; Grieg, 
Album, 2 vols.; Handel, Album; Haydn, 
Sonatas, 2 vols.; Liszt, Consolations and 
Liebestraume; Mendelssohn, Songs without 
words. 

Miscellaneous works: Moszkowski, Album, 
2 vols.; Mozart, Sonatas; Bubenstein, Album, 
2 vols.; Schubert, Fantasias, etc.; Schumann, 
Complete works, 5 vols.; Ischaikowsky, Al- 
bum, 2 vols.; Wagner, Album, Liszt trans- 
criptions; Weber, Concertstiick, etc. 

Piano — 4 hands: Brahms, Hungarian 
dances, 2 vols.; Beethoven, Symphonies, 2 
vols.; Mendelssohn, Symphonies, 2 vols. 

Oratorios: Handel, Messiah; Haydn, Crea- 
tion; Mendelssohn, Elijah. 

Operas: Wagner, Ring des Nibelungen, 
4 vols.; Das Bheingold; Die Walkiire; Sieg- 
fried; Gotterdammerung. 

A word of explanation as to Wagner's 
tetralogy: its cost was more than a third 
of the entire amount expended. It was pur- 
chased in order to effect a relative complete- 
ness, so to speak. The library already had 
books about Wagner and his art. It also 
had the literary origin of the "Ring" — the 
'*Nibelungenlied.*' Suppose a musician is 
looking forward to an opportunity to hear 
the entire "Ring"; the Whitefield library 
now affords these advantages to the musi- 
cian; the use of the entire score (piano) of 
the operas, with the words, German and 
English, to be studied, using Lavignac's 
"Music dramas of Richard Wagner" as a 
critical guide — the whole to be supplemented 
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by a study of the great German epic in 
which Wagner found the literary under-pin- 
ning of his magnificent operatic structure. 
This is the reason why "Lohengrin" and 
"Tannhauser" were apparently overlooked. 
"Loheng^n" perhaps would be a more popu- 
lar representative of Wagner's art. 

Of course, it will be understood that this 
list forms simply the nucleus of a more ex- 
tensive collection, ultimately to include all 
of the great works. Outside of the Wag- 
nerian operas, the entire list can be dupli- 
cated for less than $25.00. In establishing 
such a department, the first principle to 
adopt is the rig^id exclusion of everything 
that is not a classic or absolutely first-class 
music. Neither should elementary or prac- 
tice music be included, any more than pri- 
mary school books are added to the library. 
The aim should be to inculcate a fondness 
for the best music by supplying the best, 
and the best alone. Librarians are forced 
to sacrifice ideals by adding much of the 
popular current fiction. But with music, a 
high standard may easily be established and 
adhered to with fidelity. The end will 
crown the work. 

C. Edwabd Wrioht. 



BEST FIFTY BOOKS OF ipoi.* 



Rank. 

1. Churchill, Winston. The crisis. Mac- 

millan. $1.50. 

2. Parker, Gilbert. The right of way. 

Harper. $1.50. 

3. Biis, J. A. The making of an American. 

Macmillan. Net $2. 

4. Washington, B. T. Up from Slavery. 

Doubleday. $1.50. 

5. Thompson, Ernest Seton-. Lives of the 

hunted. Scribner. Net $1.75. 

6. Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. Doubleday. 

$1.50. 

7. Van Dyke, Ilenrj'. The ruling passion. 

Scribner. $1.50. 

8. Fiske, John. Life everlasting. Hough- 

ton. Net $1.00. 

9. Gordon, C. W., "Ralph Connor" (pseud.). 

The man from Glengarry. Revell. 
$1.50. 
10. Cable, G. W. The cavalier. Scribner. 
$1.50. 



I. A. D*rl and I. Lothrop. 
A sailor's log. Appleton. 



The portion of labor. 



11. Bacheller, 

$1.50. 

12. Evans, R. D. 

$2.00. 

13. Wilkina, M. E 

Harper. $1.50. 

14. Hadley, A. T. The education of the 

American citizen. Scribner. Net $1.50. 

15. Runkle, Bertha. Helmet of Navarre. 

Century. $1.50. 

16. Howelhs, W. D. Heroines of fiction. 2 

vols. Harper. Net $3.75. 

17. Scudder, H. E. James Russell Lowell. 2 

vols. Houghton. Net $3.75. 

18. Catherwood, Mrs. M. H. Lazarre. 

Bowen-Merrill. $1.50. 

19. Jewett, S. O. The Tory lover. Hough- 

ton. $1.50. 

20. Burroughs, John (editor). Songs of 

nature. McClure. $1.50. 

21. Mitchell, S. W. Circumatance. Century. 

$1.50. 

22. Riggs, Mrs. E. D. (Wiggin). Penelope*s 

Irish experiences. Houghton. $1.25. 

23. Champlin, J. D. (compiler.) Young 

folks* cyclopsedia of literature, art. 
Holt. $2.50. 

24. Lang, Andrew (editor.) The violet fairy 

book. Longmans. Net $1.60. 

25. The benefactress, by the author of Eliza- 

beth and her German garden. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

26. Chambers, R. W. Cardigan. Uarpcr. 

$1.50. 

27. Crawford, M. F. Marietta. Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

28. Maeterlinck, Maurice. 

Dodd. Net $1.40. 

29. Muir, John. Our national parks 

ton. Net $1.75. 

30. Mofl:ett, Cleveland. Careers of danger 

and daring. Century. Net $1.80. 

31. Strong, Josiah. The times and young 

men. Baker & T. Net 75c. 

32. Balfour, Graham. Life of Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 2 vols. Scribner. Net $4. 

33. Abbott, Lyman. Rights of man. Hough- 

ton. Net $1.50. 

34. Fletcher, W. I., and Poole. Mary Poole's 

index to periodical literature, abridged 
edition. Houghton. $12.00. 

35. WyckofP, W. A, Day with a tramp and 

other days. Scribner. Net $1.00. 



Life of the bee. 



Hough- 



• From Library Joomal, May, 1908. 
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36. Dawson, W. H. German life in town 

and country (Our European neigh- 
bors). Putnam. Net $1.20. 

37. Dunne, F. P., "Martin Dooley" (pseud.). 

Mr. Dooley's opinions. Russell. $1.50. 

38. Harper's encyclopaedia of United States 

history. 10 vols. Harper. $31.00. 

39. Peary, Mrs. J. D. The snow baby. 

Stokes. Net $1.30. 

40. Brady, C. T. Colonial fights and fighters. 

McQure. Net $1.20. 

41. Burnett, Mrs. P. H. The making of a 

marchioness. Stokes. Net $1.10. 

42. Earle, Mrs. A. M. Old-time gardens. 

Macmillan. Net $2.50. 

43. Higginson, T. W. American orators and 

oratory. Mrs. C. W. Merrill. $1.50. 

44. Tomlinson, E. T. Old Port Schuyler 

(Blue and Buff series). American 
Baptist Publication Society. $1.25. 

45. Latimer, Mrs. E. W. Last years of the 

nineteenth century. McClurg. $2.50. 

46. Palmer, F. H. E. Kussian life in town 

and country (Our European neigh- 
bors). Putnam. Net $1.20. 

47. Bates, Arlo. Talks on writing English. 

Houghton. Net $1.30. 

48. Miller, Mrs. H. N., "Olive Thome Miller" 

(pseud.). Second book of birds. 
Houghton. Net $1.00. 

49. Phillips, Stephen. Herod. Lane. $1.50. 

50. Hough, P. M. Dutch life in town and 

country (Our European neighbors). 

51. Robinson, C. M. Improvements of towns 

and cities. Putnam. Net $1.25. 

52. Argyll, Duke of (Marquis of Lome), V. 

R. I. Queen Victoria. Harper. Net 
$2.50. 

53. Wright, M. O. Flowers and ferns in 

their haunts. Macmillan. Net $2.50. 



PERIODICALS IN LIBRARIES. 



This is the age of periodical literature. 
There is hardly a subject of thought today 
that does not have one or more periodicals 
devoted to it and the list of general periodi- 
cals is very large. This mass of literature 
can be made of very great usefulness 
through our public libraries with a mini- 
mum of expense to them. 

Take, for example, a file of Harper's or 
Century for the last fifteen years. It will 



be found that articles have appeared therein 
upon almost every subject of current inter- 
est, while the fields of fiction and general 
literature are very largely treated. It is 
absolutely essential that these periodicals 
should be on the shelves of every public 
library. If the library is in position to have 
them bound, well and good, but if not, get 
them just the same and use them as freely 
as your other books. It will surprise you 
to find how often and how fully they will 
answer the questions which your patrons 
ask, and after having them upon your 
shelves for a year you could not be induced 
to part with them. 

The commission believe there is a simple 
way in which all the libraries in the state 
can obtain more or less complete sets of the 
principal periodicals, and because of that 
belief they propose to inaugurate a new 
department, to be known as a "Clearing 
House for Periodicals." This matter has 
already been successfully tried ia other 
states and certainly should meet with equal 
success here. 

1. In the first instance the success of this 
venture must wholly depend upon the ear- 
nestness with which each librarian enters 
into it. It is safe to assume that in each town 
in our state there are persons taking the 
more important periodicals. The first step 
is to gather these periodicals into the public 
library of the town, and the librarian of that 
library must accomplish this. The only 
thing necessary to this end, it is believed, is 
for her to get into touch with the person 
who takes the periodical, for very few care 
to keep such things after they have read 
them, and, if asked, will be glad to present 
them to the library. 

To get in touch with the individual the 
librarian must go to them, not expect them 
to come to her. Find out by personal in- 
quiry who are taking periodicals, or, better 
still, put an article in the local paper set- 
ting out the needs of the library in the line 
of periodicals and stating that a representa- 
tive of the library will call upon the citizens 
for contributions of magazines. 

Now comes the critical point, to approach 
these people and get them interested in the 
plan. Go to them with a full and frank 
statement of just what is intended to be 
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accomplished, that from the periodicals 
which they may contribute there will first 
be selected and permanently preserved in 
the library of the town those numbers now 
lacking from its files, that the other num- 
bers will be sent to the clearing house of the 
library commissioners at Concord, where 
the library will be carefully credited with 
the number of copies turned in and allowed 
to select from the periodicals turned in by 
other libraries an equal number of copies 
which it needs for completion of sets. Take 
all periodicals offered and do not refuse 
copies because you have already received 
them elsewhere; as you will readily see, the 
advantage to be gained for your library will 
depend upon the amount of material you are 
able to send to the clearing house for your 
exchange account. 

2. Having given every one an opportu- 
nity to give to the library, and being satis- 
fied that you have obtained all the period- 
icals that are available, the next step is to 
carefully sort out from what you have re- 
ceived as complete sets as possible of those 
periodicals you decide to preserve in the 
library, tying numbers belonging to the 
same volume together and placing the sets 
in order of volumes upon your shelves. 
Then count the numbers you have left, pack 
them in boxes and send them to the Library 
Commission, care State Library, Concord. 
N. H., prepaying transportation charges. 
At the same time write the library commis- 
sion telling them what you have sent and 
enclosing a careful list of what you need to 
complete your sets. In stating these needs 
it will be well to mention volume and num- 
ber and also year and month desired. 

3. Assuming that the plan has been suc- 
cessful up to this point the library com- 
mission will now have in their hands a 
large mass of periodical literature from 
many different libraries, among which there 
are sure to be many of the numbers which 
your library needs for the completion of its 
sets. The commission pledges itself to 
carefully pick out and send to your library 
numbers you need until you have received 
as many as you have turned in, you of course 
paying transportation charges. 

This plan is entirely for the benefit of the 
libraries. No individual gets any benefit 



from it and the library commission volun- 
tarily assumes the work necessary to carry- 
ing it out. The only expense involved for 
the library is the payment of transportation 
charges both ways, which will in most in- 
stances be less than one dollar. 

The commission therefore urgently re- 
quest librarians to take hold of the matter 
at once. It is desirable to have all libraries 
who are to take part send their material to 
the clearing house not later than September 
1, 1902, at which time distribution will begin. 
Let the commission know immediately of 
your intention to participate and then go 
into it with a determination to succeed. 

A suggestive list of the most important 
general periodicals is here given, with the 
date when each was first published. 

Atlantic Monthly. November, 1857. 

Century (continuation of Scribner*s 
Monthly). November, 1881. 

Cosmopolitan. March, 1886. 

Harper's Magazine. June, 1850. 

Harper's Bound Table (continuation of 
Harper's Young People). 1879-1899. 

McCIure's Magazine. June, 1893. 

New England Magazine. January, 1886. 

North American Review. May, 1815. 

Outlook. July, 1893. 

Popular Science Monthly. May, 1878. 

Review of Reviews (American Edition). 
January, 1890. 

St. Nicholas. November, 1873. 

Scientific American. September, 1845. 

Scribner's Magazine. January, 1887. 

Scribner's Monthly. November, 1870-Octo- 
ber, 1881. 

World's Work. November, 1900. 

Youth's Companion 1827. 



NEW HA/lPShlRB STATE PUBLICA- 
TIONS.* 



Inolnsion in grant of land to Gorges and Mason 
called province of Maine, 1629. Separation by grant 
to Mason, 1629. Final defeat of claims of Mass., 1679. 
Legislature draws up and adopts a constitution, 1776; 
revision of constitution, 1788. Uatiflcation of fed- 
eral constitution, 1788. 

Annual reports, 1859, 62-67, 70-96. 1860-97. 

80. 

NoU, All regular anaual and biennial reports 
(with occasional omissions) of state oflioers, 
bound with a general title-page. 1869, 62-67, 70, 72 
have DO general title-page. 1886-89 in 2 v. eacb ; 
in 8 V. each from 1890. RpU. previous tolS70coQt. 
in appendices to House Journals. 



•Beprint from Bowker'i State Pnblicationt. 
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COKSTITUnOW AHD COWBTITUTIONAL 
CONYENTJONB. 



Convention of 1781-83. Address, 1781, 82. 12o. 

— Constitution. 1783. 12o. 
Convention of 1791-92. Journal, n. d. 

— Articles in amendment of constitution, 

Feb., 1792. 80. 

— dame. May, 1792. 12©. 

— Constitution as amended Feb., 1792. 16o. 

— 8ame^ May, 1792. 

— Constitution established Sept. [5], 1792. 

•92. 120. 

NcU, Reprinted 1850. 
Convention of 1850-51. Rules. 1850. 12©. 

— Report of committee on amendments. 

1850. 120. 

— Report of committee on education. 1850. 

120. 

— Report of committee on judicial dept. 

1850. 120. 

— Statements of clerks of courts. 1850. 

— Amended constitution; vdth resolutions 

submitting amendments. 1851. 8o. 

Convention of 1876. Journal. 1877. 8©. 

—Constitution as submitted to vote of peo- 
ple. 1877. 120. 

— Vote on amendments, 1877. '85. 4*. 
Convention of 1889. Journal, Jan., 1889. *89. 

80. 

— Bill of rights and constitution; also rules 

and list of members. 1889. 8o. 

— Constitution as submitted to vote of peo- 

ple. 1889. 120. 

— Constitution. 1896. 

Executive and Stapf. 

Governor. Message. 1819-97. 8o. 

Kote. Publication doubtful prior to 1819, and 
for 1824-33. 35-49, 5B-«0, 62, 68, 69-73. Moet of the 
messages are inaugural; biennial from 1881. 

— Message on Missouri question. [1820.] 

— Conscription in N. H. 1863. 

— Valedictory message. 1867. 

Governor and Council. Official proceedings 
at dedication of statue of Daniel Web- 
ster, Concord, 17th June, 1886; [with his- 
tory of the statue by B. W. Ball, and ora- 
tion by S. C. Bartlett]. '86. por. 8°. 

— Report of committee on revision of records 

of N. H. soldiers and sailors. 1889. 

— Report of committee on publication of 

early State and Province papers. 1890. 
8o. 



— Statue erected by N. H. in honor of John 

Stark; its inception, erection, and dedi- 
cation. 1890. 80. 

— Account of the unveiling ceremonies of 

the statue of John P. Hale, Aug. 3, 1892. 
80. 

— Addresses at the dedication of the monu- 

ment erected to the memory of Matthew 
Thornton at Merrimack, N. H., Sept. 29, 
1892. '94. 80. 

— Dedication of Sullivan monument at Dur- 

ham, Sept. 27, 1894. *96. ill. 8o. 108 p. 
Adjutant-general. Report, annual 1852-93, 
biennial 1894/96, 97/98. 8o. 

Note. Separate publlcatioa doubtftel prior to 
1853, and for 18S3-06. 68-61. Bpts. 1865, 66 m S T. 
each. 

— General orders issued from the general 

headquarters of the N. H. National 
Guard, 1891-97. 

Cont.: 1891, 10 not. IB, 8 nos. "SB, 10 noe. *94, 9 
nos., and extra no. 6. *95, 7 nos. '06, nos. '07, 6 
nos. 

NoU, Sheets or half sheets, pages not num- 
bered ; except rpts. of the Inspector General and 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, wbich are pms., 8o. 

— Revised register of soldiers and sailors in 

the rebellion; by A. D. Ay ling. 1895. 

40. xii (1) 1347 p. 
Auditor of Treasurer's Accounts. Report, 

1865. 80. 
Auditors. Report, 1866, 67. 
Quartermaster-General. Report, 1862, 65, 66. 
Secretary of State. New Hampshire manual 

for the General Ck>urt, lst-6th [bien.], 

1889-99. 

Ncit. In addition to matter regnlarly pnblished 
In each issne, the manual of 1881 contains an offl. 
cial succession, 1680-1891; the manual of 1896, a 
list of N. H. land grants; the manual of 1886, 
a list of biographies of N. H. persons mentioned 
in Appleton's Cyclopaadia of American biog- 
raphy ; the manual of 1897, a slietcli of the early 
govt, of N. H. A portion of these manuals, re- 
paged, forms a smaller manual, or ** Rules,'* which 
9U under Legislature. 

— Annual report upon the returns from cor- 

porations, lst-7th, 1895-98. 8o. 

— Corporation laws of N. H. [1881.] 

— Same, 1802. ik f . p. 8©. 

— First annual report on indexing laws and 

records, 1885. '85. 8o. pap. 

NoU, No other ann. rpt. was made. 

Treasurer, Annual report, 1847-98. 8o. 

Note, Separate publication doubtful prior to 
1847 and for 1860, 02-66, 58. 
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— Special report, l8t-4th [bien.], Jan., 1893- 

99. 8o. 

iNSPECmOW AND REGULATION. 

[Agriculture.] Board of Agriculture. Re- 
port, lst-23d [annual], 1871-94; 24th-25th 
[bien.], 96-98. 23v. 8o. 
NoU, 16tb-16tb In 1 ▼. A former board pub. by 

BUte authority In 1822, ** The N. H. agricnltnra) 

repository, No. 1.*' 

— Centennial papers: 100 years' rural pro- 

gress, and reports and addresses rela- 
tive to the Centennial Exhibition, 1876; 
prep, by James O. Adams, Secretary. 
'77. 80. 

— N. H. census statistics, 1880; comp. by Q. 

Edwin Jenks. '83. 8o, 

— Catalogue [price-list] of N. H. farms for 

summer homes, 1890, 91, 92, 94, 95. 5v. 
80. 
IfoU. 1890-92 enUUed *« Secure a homo in N. H." 

— Lakes and summer resorts in New Hamp- 

shire. lst-4th, 1891, 92, 93, 97. ill. 8o. 

Note. The 3d and itb are entitled ** Gems of 
the Granite State.** obi. 12^ and obi. 4° . 

Commissioner of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration. Report, Aug., 1890. So. 

Bank Commissioners. Annual report, 1st- 
53d, 1844-98. So. 

Note. Separate publication doubtful prior to 
1844, and for 1846. 47, 48, 61, 68. 

— Laws of N. H. rel. to banks, etc. 1892, 95. 

— Special report. 1896, 98. 

[Cattle.] Board of Cattle Commissioners. 
Report, lst-2d ann., 1894, 95, and 1st- 
2d, bien., 1897, 99. 4o and So. 

— Report concerning contagious diseases 

among cattle, 1865. 
[Education.] Commissioner of Art Edu- 
cation in Public Schools. Report, 1875. 

— Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Report upon public schools, annual, 1st- 
48th, 1847-94; biennial, 49th-50th, 1896, 
98. SO. 

Note, Comprises l8tr4th ann. rpta. of Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, 1847-60; l8t-17tb ann. 
rpts. of Board of Education, 1861-67; ann. rpts. of 
Board of Education and Supt. ot Public Instruc- 
tion, 1868-74; rpts. of Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, being 29th-60th rpts. upon the public schools 
of N. H. 

See alio under Legislature. 

— Circular No. 10, 12, 13: International ex- 

hibition at Phila., 1876. n. t p. '75. So. 



— Annual lists of school boards and teachers 

of a higher grade in N. H. towns. 1890- 
94. so. 

— Regulations governing examination and 

certification of school teachers. 1896, 
98. so. 
[Fish and Game.] Commissioners upon 
Fish and Game. Report, annual 1866-94, 
biennial 1S9C-98. 8©. 

— Report of legislative committee on propa- 

gfation and preservation of fish. 1857. 

— Report of legislative committee on fish- 

eries. 1865. 

— Fish and game laws. 1879, 86, 96. 
Forestry Commission. Report, 1885, 91, 93; 

lst-4th, 1893-98. 8©. 

Note. First report of the present commission, 
1893. biennial from 1896. The report for 1894 
contains maps and bibliography of the White 
Mts. 

[Health.] Board of Health. Report, an- 
nual, lst-13th, 1882-95; biennial, 14th- 
15th, 1896, 98. So. 

Note. Rpts. l8t-8d contain Registration reports, 
1881, 82 ; 7th contains public health laws of N. H. 

— Diphtheria: its restriction and prevention. 

n. t. p. [1892.] so. 

— Suggestions for the prevention and re- 

striction of cholera, it. t. p. [1892.] 8o. 

— Preliminary report relating to burning of 

Strafford Co. Almshouse. 1893. 
Registrar of Vital Statistics. Report, an- 
nual, lst-15th, 1880-94; biennial, 16th, 
1895/96. 80. 
Note. 1880-8S pub. in Boanl of Health rpts. 

— Nomenclature of causes of death, n. t. p. 

so. 

Immig^ration. See Agriculture. 

[Insane.] Commissioner of Lunacy. Re- 
port, annual, lst-5th, 1890-94; biennial, 
6th-7th, 1896, 98. 8o. 

Insurance Commissioner. Report, 1852-69; 
lst-29th annual, 1870-98. So. 

Note. Returns of insurance companies made 
by Sec. of State, 188(M»1. From 1S62-69, oillce was 
Insurance Commissioners (three) . 

— Supplementary report. 1892. 

— Preliminary report. 1893, 96. 

— General laws rel. to insurance in N. H. 

1892, 95, 98. 
[Labor.] Bureau of Labor. Report [an- 
nual], lst-2d, 1893, 94; biennial, 3d-4th, 
1896, 98. so. 
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— Report on Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1872. 
[Library.] Board of Library Commis- 
sioners. Report [on] free public libra- 
ries, lst-4th [bien.], 1892-98. 8o. 

— Bulletin, lst-3d, Dec. 31, 1895-99. 8©. 

— [Circular containing statutes, etc.] n. i, 

p. [1896.] 40. (3) p. 
Railroad Commissioners. Report [annual], 
1849-98. 8o. 

NoU. Publication donbtfol prior to 18«8. 1856 
not pnb. 

— Statutes relating to railroads, 1893. 

— Special report regarding railroads oper- 

ated by othei^ than steam power. 1894. 
80. 

— See also under Miscellaneous. 
[Reform School.] Commissioners [on] Re- 
form School. Report, 1852, 57, 58. 

[Taxation.] Board of Equalization. Valua- 
tion and taxation in N. H., lst-14th [an- 
nual], 1881-94; 15th-16th [bien.], 1896, 98. 

— Railroad, telegraph, and telephone tax for 

1892. Broadside. 
Tax Commissioners. Report, 1876, 78. 8©. 

Institutions. 

[Agriculture.] College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts. Report of trustees, 
lst-24th [annual and biennial], 1867-98. 
80. 

— Report of committee. 1864. 8®. 

— Catalogue, 1890/92-97/98. 

— By-laws. [1893.] n. i, p. 8o. 

— College monthly, v. 1-5, 1893-98. 

Note. First pub. as the •*Enaich8ee." 

— Agricultural Experimental Station. An- 

nual report, lst-2d, 1888, 90. 8o. 

Note, Ann. rpts., l8t-9th, 1888-98, pub. in rptf. 
of Tmstees of College of Agicnltiire. 

Bulletin, lst-57th, Apr. 1888-Sept. 1898. 

80. 

New Hampshire Agricultural Society. Re- 
port, 1850/52-60. 9v. 

Note, Pab. through Stota Printer UU 1868; state 
took part of ed., 1868-00. 

[History.] New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. Act of incorporation, constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 1823. 8©. 21 p. 

— Collections; v. 1-10. 1824-93. 8©. 

— Proceedings; v. 1-3, pt. 1, June 1872-Feb. 

1897. 8o, 

Note. Not pa . by state. 



Industrial Commissioners. Report, 1852, 56. 
Industrial School. Report of ofBcers, annual 
1857-94; biennial 1895-99. 8©. 

Note. Formerly reform school. 
See alto under Inspection and Regulation, Xe- 
form School. 

[Insane.] Asylum for the Insane. Report 
of officers, annual 1841-95; biennial 
1896-98. 

— Report of board of auditors. 1877. 

— Manual, 1879, 93, 95. 

— Historical sketch, 1830-March 31, 1886. 

86. 80. 

Note. Repriat from rpt., 1888. 

— ^Reprints from the Asylum Press: 

Extracts from newspapers and periodi- 
cals in rel. to condition of insane in 
N. H., previous to erection of N. H. Asy- 
lum for the Insane. 8o. 

Report of the select committee to the 

House of Representatives upon the sub- 
ject of building an insane hospital, 1832. 
80. 

Lecture delivered by Dr. William Perry, 

of Exeter, June seas., 1834, in Represen- 
tatives' Hall, at Concord, on Insanity, 
condition of the insane, and the neces- 
sity of an asylum. 8o. 

Extract from a report made by Charles 

H. Peaslee to House of Representatives, 
June sess., 1834, for the committee on so 
much of Governor's message as related 
to the insane, n. i, p, 8o. 

Report made to the Legislature on the 

subject of the insane, June sess., 1836. 
80. 

An appeal to the citizens of N. H., in 

behalf of the suffering insane, 1838. 8o. 

Report of the trustees of the N. H. 

Asylum for the Insane, made to the Leg- 
islature at their November sess., 1840. 
80. 

Second report of the trustees of the 

N. H. Asylum for the Insane, n. i, p. 8o. 

See also under Miscellaneous, Insane Pau- 
pers. 

[Library.] State Library. Annual report of 
Librarian, 1870-94. 8o. 

Note. Previons to 1847, librarian was appointed 
by the legislature for the session only; In 18C7, 
the Sec. of State was made librarian, exc^eio, and 
thereafter made annual reports (except 1860, 66); 
In 1866 anew law placed the library on Its present 
basis. No rpt. pnb. 1866,68, 60; biennial firom 18M, 
Inolnd. In rpts. of tmstees. 
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— [Preliminary] report of trustees. 1867. 

80. 

— Report of trustees [with Report of State 

Librarian to trustees] ; biennial, 1896, 98. 

— Catalogue, 1847, 57. 2t. 8o. 

— Catalogue of history, etc. 1896. 

— Reprints: 

Minutes of the proceedings of the Bap- 
tist Convention of the State, 1826-29. 8o. 

Journal of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of N. H., 45th-51st, 1845-51. 8o. 

A continuation of the narrative of the 

Indian Charity School in Lebanon, in 
Connecticut, New England, founded and 
carried on by the Rev. Dr. Eleazer 
Wheelock; with an appendix. 

Osborne's New Hampshire register, 

with an almanack, for the year 1787-88; 
calculated for the meridian of Ports- 
mouth. [1893.] 2v. 120. 

Ladd's pocket almanack, for the year 

of our Lord 1794; calculated for the me- 
ridian of Portsmouth, Lat. 43:5 N., but 
will serve for any of the New England 
States; to which is annexed the N. H. 
Register, etc. [1894.] 12o. 

An index of the historical matter con- 
tained in the N. H. Registers from 1772 
to 1892; in the Political Manuals from 
1857 to 1872; and in the People Hand- 
Books for 1874, 1876, and 1877; preceded 
by brief biographical sketches of most 
of the compilers, by Joseph B. Walker. 
Reprinted for the State Library from the 
report of the State Librarian, 1891. 12o. 

Bibliography of Manchester, N. H., by 

S. C. Gould. 80. 

Bibliography of Dartmouth College and 

Hanover, N. H., by J. T. Gerould. 8o. 

List of State Librarians, Oct. 1, 1890. 

n. I. p. 80. 

List of reports of Departments of the 

State of N. H. and other documental 
matter published in the appendices of 
Legislative Journals, and subsequently 
in "Annual reports," 1822-89. 8©. 

Statistics relating to public libraries in 

N. H. 80. 

Author-list of New Hampshire, 1685- 

1829. 80. 

N. H. ofBcial publications, 1889-90. w. 

t.p, 80. 



Regimental historians, n. *. p. 8o. 

Table of sessions of the Legislature of 

N. H., 1776-1889. n. i, p. 8o. 
Check-list of N. H. laws, 1789-1889. n. 

*. p. 80. 
English and Canadian law reports, 

digests, and statutes wanted by the 

State Library of N. H., Oct. 1, 1890. 

n. t, p. 80. 
Association of State Librarians: list 

of officers and resolutions, n. i. p. 8o. 
Reports of State Library, 1847-64. ^97. 

80. 
Normal School. Report, annual 1871-95; 

biennial 1896-98. 8o. 

— Catalogue, lst-27th [annual], 1871-97/98. 

80. 

— Report of special committee. 1867. 

— Report of legislative committee. 1877. 
[Prison.] State Prison. Report of officers, 

annual 1835-94; biennial 1896-98. So. 

Note, Preceded by report or statement of the 
Warden. Pnbllostlon donbtfal prior to U86 and 
for 188640. 4848, 51, 68, 66, 80. 

— Inventory of stock, tools, provisions, etc. 

1852. 80. 

— Majority report of legislative committee, 

1856. 80. 

— Same: Minority report. 

— Report of legislative committee, 1868. 

— Rules and regulations. 1869. 8©. 

— Same, 1873. So. 

— Report of Commissioners, 1875, 81. 
Soldiers' Home. Biennial report, lst-5th, 

1890-98. '91-99. So. 

— By-laws. 1890. 

JUDICIABY. 

The 188068 listed onder this heading are official, 
but not state publications. 

New Hampshire Reports: Cases determined 
in the Supreme Court, v. lst-66th, 1819- 
96. 

CotU.: V. 1, 1816-19; by N. Adama. 8, 1818.0;by W. 
M. Richardson and L. Woodbnry. 84(, 182848; by 

. 8. 1888-84; by B. B. French. 718, 188448; by 

19, 184849; by W.L. Poster. 80, 1848-60; by W. 

B. Chandler. Sl-Sl, 1800 65; by W.L.Foster. 88-87. 
1865-60; by G. Q. Fo|rg. 8844, 1858-68; by W. B. 
Chandler. 4648,1 863-89; by A. Hadley. 48^1888- 
75; by J. M. Shirley. 66-57. 1875-76; by D. HaU. 58. 
1876-79; by B. A. Jenks. 60-64, 1879^; by W. 8. 
Ladd. 65.06, 1888-91; by F.N. Parsons. 
Digest (Rpts., V. 1-12; by J: J. Gilchrist. 

1846. 80. 
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— Same (Bpts., ▼. 13-15, 19, 21-31); by Q: 

BelL 1858. 8o. 

— Borne (1816-65); by C. B. Morrison. 1868. 

— Borne: Digest of cases determined in the 

Supreme Conrts, 1816-1888, and reported 
in the N. H. reports, ▼. 1-64, includ. 
Smith's N. H. reports, by G: B. Mor- 
rison. Concord (C: B. Morrison), '90. 
80. Net, $12.50. 

— Borne: Alphabetical table of cases in N. 

H. reports, N. H. cases cited in the N. £. 
states, N. T., and U. S. Supreme Court 
to 1890; also erroneous citations in N. 
H. reports, by B. A. Bay 4ind B. E. 
Walker. Concord (Bay), '91. 8©. $7.50. 

Lbqibiatubx. [Catted GBDnsBAL Ooubt.] 

LegtelallYe teMfons biennial; one recolar seatlon, 
beginning Jannary, In odd y«ar9. 

Laws and ipts. of leglsUtiTe eommittoes issued by 
Sec of State, Bank Commltsloners, Cknnmissioners 
npon rish and Game, Insnranoe .Commissioner, 
SaHroad Cknnmissioners, Normal School, State 
Prison, Commission npon War Expenses, and Com- 
misskm on Insane Panpers, will be fonnd under 
these headings. 

Laws; 1776, 1780-89, 1791-1897. 

Laws; compilations and revisions, 1780, 89, 

92, 97, 1805, 11, 15, 24, 30, 42, 51, 53, 54, 

67, 78, 91. 

NoU. POr detaUs, see N. H. State Library 
report, IflBS, p. 106-117. 

[Statutory Bevision.] Beport of Commis- 
sioners to revise statutes, 1842, 67, 78, 
90. 80. 

Journals; 1784-1897. 

NoU, For details, see N. U. State Library Bpt, 
Utt, p. 18-101 

House bills, 1893-97. ['93-97.] 8o. 

House joint resolutions, 1893-97. [*93-97.] 

8o. 
Bules, 1825-97. 16o. 

NaU. Fablication doobtfal prior to 188S, and 
for 1890-06, 06-60, 61, 08, 68. 

Proposed law for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and supervision of public libra^ 
ries. n. t. p. [1849?] fo. 1 p. 

Digest of the laws rel. to common schools, 
with legal decisions, forms, etc.; prep, 
by C. Ainsworth. 1850. 8o. 62 p. 

Beports of legislative committee on enlarge- 
ment of State Capitol. 1864. 

Index to the Laws of N. H., recorded in the 
office of the Sec. of State, 1679-1883. *86. 
8<>. 



Proceedings and testimony before the judi- 
ciary committee of the House in the in- 
vestigation of charges of bribery of 
members of the Legislature [Oct. 5-19, 
1887.] 8o. 426 (1) p. 

Proceedings and testimony before the spe- 
cial committee of the Senate [on] alleged 
attempted bribery of Hon. Oliver D. 
Sawyer. [1887.] 8©. 103 p. 

MlSCBLLAlOgOUS. 

Boundary Line Commission. Beport of sur- 
vey of boundary between N. H. and 
Maine; by J. H. Huntington and A. P. 
Gordon, 1875. 

— Beport [on] true jurisdictional line be- 

tween Mass. and B. I., to N. H. Legisla- 
ture, June, 1887. 2 folded maps. '87. 

— Beport [on] true jurisdictional line be- 

tween Mass. and N. H., 1887, 89, 95. 3v. 
80. 

[Bunker Hill.] Commissioner on Bunker 
Hill Tablets. Beport on N. H. soldiers 
killed or mortally wounded at Bunker 
HUl June 17, 1775; [by G: C. Gilmore]. 
If. t. p. [1891.] 40. 

[Capitol.] Beport of architect [G. J. P. 
Bryant, on] enlargement of State Cap- 
itol. 1864. 

[Civil War.] Commission upon War Expen- 
ditures. Beport, 1866. 

— Beport of legislative committee [on mil- 

itary expenses], 1863. 
[Courts.] Commission upon Town or Local 

Courts. Litigation statistics. 1860. 
Endicott Bock Commission. Beport of the 

Commissioners for the preservation of 

the Endicott Bock at the Weirs in the 

town of Laconia, 1893. 8o. 
Geology. lAnnual report of C. T. Jackson, 

1841, 42. 80. 

JfoU, 1842 has no tltle.psg4>. 

— Final report of C. T. Jackson, 1844. 4o. 

— Annual report of C: H. Hitchcock, 1st- 

5th, 1869-73. 8o. 

— Geology of K H.; by C: H. Hitchcok. 3 

V. and atlas. 1874-78. 4o. 
[Indian Stream.] Commissioners [as] to 

Indian Stream. Beport, Nov., 1836. 
[Insane Paupers.] Commission on Insane 

Paupers. Beport, 1873, 83. 

— Beport of legislative conunittee relating 

to indigent insane, 1851. 
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fLouisburg.] CommisBioner at LouiBburg. 
Roll of N. H. men at Louisburg, 1745; 
[by G: C. GUmore]. 1896. «3 p. 

[Militia.] CommiBsion to Revise Militia 
Law. Report, 1877. 

[Prisons.] Commissioner to International 
Prison Congress, London, 1872. Report; 
by A. Polger, '73. 8o. 

[Railroads.] Commissioners [on] State's In- 
terest in the Concord and B. & M. R. 
Us, Report [on] State's interest in the 
Concord R. R., its branches and prop- 
erty, and in the Boston & Maine R. R. 
1899. 80. 

[Silk.] Agent upon Silk Culture. Report; 
[by J. M. Harper, 1830]. 

[State Papers.] See under Supplemental: 
Provincial, Provincial and State Papers. 

[Swedes at Suncook.] Attorney-General. 
Report in matter of the Swedes at Sun- 
cook, 1883, 80, 

Water Power Commission. Report on pre- 
liminary examination of water power of 
N. H. 1870, 

Water Supply Commission. Report in rela- 
tion to the effect of drawing off water 
of N. H. lakes and ponds to supply mills. 
[1885.] 80. 

Winnipesaukee Lake Manufacturing Co. 
Commission. Report. [1879.] 

Supplbmbntal: Pbovincial. 
Including reprints. 
General Court. Laws, 1699. 

NoU, Beprintpnb. 1898; also printed in t. 19, 
Provincial and State Papers. 

— Laws; compilations and revisions, 1716 

[cont. Acts, 1696-1716], 1718, 19, 21, 26, 
61, 71. 

Note. For details see N. H. State Library report, 
1892, p. 105. Reprints of laws of 1796 and 1761, pnb. 
respectively 1886, and 1888, 96. 

— Journals; Jan. 1744-May 1745; July 1767- 

Oct. 1768. 

Note, For details see N. H. State Library report, 
1892. p. 98. 

— Index to the Journals of the House of 

Representatives of N. H., 1711-1784. 
1890-94. Bv. 80. 

— Index to records of Council of N. H., 1631- 

1784. 1896. 80. 540p. 
Provincial and State Papers. Documents 
and records relating to N. H. 28v. 1867-96. 



Cont,, 



rT.l-8. 
9. 
10. 

11-18. 

14-17. 

18. 

19. 
29-22. 

28. 
24-28. 



Provincial papers, 1628-1788. i 
1.1888-178*. ' 



Town papersi 

Provincial and State papers, 

1749-92. 
Town papers. 
Bevolutionary rolls. 
Misc. provincial and 

state papers. 
Provincial pai>er8. 
Early state papers. 
List af documents. 
Town charters. 



Ed.byN. 
Bonton. 



Bd.byl: W. 
Hammond. 



Ed. by A. 8. 
Batctaellor. 



Dover (N. H.) Public Library (19th report, 
1901). Added, 1,720; total, 27,709. Issued 
for home use, 66,731. Reading-room attend- 
ance, 26,682; Sundays, 2,160. New registra- 
tion, 437; total registration, 9,960. Receipts, 
$3,931.61; expenses, $3,924.36. 

Among the gifts were a collection of music 
and music books numbering 360 volumes, in- 
cluding scores of oratorios and cantatas, 
church and choral music — some of historic 
value. 



Concord (N. H.) Public Library (Report 
for year ending December 31, 1901). Added 
by purchase, 1,250. Issued for home use, 89,- 
000. New registration, 639. 



A. Cbnan Doyle's new book, "The South 
African War: its cause and conduct,** will, it 
is announced, be sent free to any public or 
institutional library, upon application to the 
publishers, McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. 



"Hints to small libraries," Miss M. W. 
Plummer's useful little hand-book, is now in 
press in a third edition and will be shortly 
issued. Published by Miss Plummer from 
the Pratt Institute Free Library. 



Soule, Charles C. "Modem library build- 
ings.** (In "Architectural Review,*' January, 
1902, 9:1-6.) An historical account of the 
architectural development of the present-day 
library building. This number of the Re- 
view is a special "library number." Nearly 
fifty pages are given to plans of library 
building^. 

The Harvard University library report 
calls attention strongly to the crowded con- 
ditions of the library. A complete recount 
of the books and pamphlets, the first since 
1878, shows 387,097 of the former and 32,817 
of the latter. 
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Peterborough. 

Concord. 

Wbitefield. 

Concord. 



The state library is desirous of furnishing 
all possible aid to the woman's clubs of the 
state in the preparation of subjects for the 
coming winter. Undoubtedly there are 
many Tolumes in its collection upon sub- 
jects to be taken up which will prove of 
material value and aore not available else- 
where in the state. It is therefore urged 
that librarians in the different cities and 
towns write the state librarian giving the 
program which is to be carried out by the 
woman's club of their city or town during 
the winter of 1902-03. Upon receipt of such 
program the librarian will be pleased to 
make up and send to the local library a type- 
written list of the books in the state library 
which will be of assistance in writing upon 
the subjects to be treated. This typewrit- 
ten list can be posted in the library room 
and the attention of members of the 
woman's club called to it, with the sugges- 
tion that they may obtain any of the books 
they desire to see from the state library 
through the local library by application and 
payment of e:cpres8 charges. If the neces- 
sary data with reference to the program is 
not at hand call the attention of the secre- 



tary of the woman's club to this article and 
urge her to send a copy of the progran^ to 
the state library. To act upon these sugges- 
tions means a material increase of the nse- 
fulness of the state library and of the local 
library and additional appreciation of the 
services of the local librarian. The commis- 
sion, therefore, earnestly hope that local 
librarians will enter strongly into the spirit 
of the proposition and do all in their power 
for its success. 



The Library of Congress has recently be- 
gun the issue of printed catalogue cards for 
card catalogues. These cards are of stand- 
ard size and quality and have printed upon 
them a full bibliography of the book men- 
tioned and in many Instances the subject 
entries for the book. 

The chief point of importance of these 
cards to the local librarians of our state 
lies in the fact that they cover all copy- 
righted books of current issue including fic- 
tion and general literature. 

The state library is receiving daily a series 
of proof sheets of all the cards tliat are 
printed, such proof sheets being subdivided 
under subject headings such as 'Tiction 
(English)," ** American History and Descrip- 
tion," "Social Science," etc. These proof 
sheets are to be kept permanently on file at 
the state library for the use of the libraries 
and citizens of the state. These sheets will 
be very valuable to librarians whether they 
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desire to pnrchafle any of the cards or not 
for the reason that they give a very com- 
plete bibliogrraphy of all current books 
issued. To increase their usefulness to the 
local librairies the state librarian is prepared 
to send them to any librarian in the state 
for examination and return upon receipt of 
sufficient postage to cover cost of sending or 
upon assurance by the local librarian that 
express charges will be paid if sent by ex- 
press collect. 

In most cases librarians would caire to see 
only the proof sheets upon "Fiction," "Lit- 
erature and Science," and "Social Science'* 
and the postage necessary for sending and 
returning them would be comparatively 
small. 

In order that librarians may see the proof 
sheets and Judge of their value the state 
librarian will send without expense one lot 
of the sheets to any library making appUca- 
tion therefore. If upon examination it is 
found that the sheets will prove valuable a 
library can insure receiving proof sheets 
upon such subjects as they desire to see by 
depositing with the state librarian one dol- 
lar towards postage charges or by an assur- 
ance in writing that express charges will be 
paid. 

It is not possible at this time to give a 
fuller description of the undertaking, but 
the state librarian wUl be pleased to answer 
any inquiries that are made of him. 



RBPAIRINO FOR SHALL UBRARIBS. 



By small libraries I mean those under 
5,000 volumes, and having but one or at 
most two people in the library. iSuch libra- 
ries are open but a few hours every week, 
and are generally limited rather closely in 
their funds, and a penny saved is as good 
as a dollar in libraries with a larger income. 
There is as much vrisdom in the old adage, 
"A stitch in time saves nine,** for a library 
as there is for a household, as much for a 
librarian as for a housewife. In fact the 
librarian*s occupation is much like that of 
a housewife for it is never done. And as 
more than 75 per cent of our UlnrarianB are 
women, to them is due the success of our 
small libraries. Their economy, fidelity, and 



mastery of details, have made them stretch 
a dollar many times farther than the man 
could have done, and so increased the useful- 
ness of their library. 

I suppose that you have some knowledge 
of bookmaking, of paper, printing, and bind- 
ing to start on. The book of today In cloth 
case is, on the whole, not so good as the 
cloth book of thirty to fifty years ago in 
the three details as given above. 

There is much pulp paper used in the let- 
ter press, and for the process pictures a 
heavy Kaolin or clay paper is used. Neither 
pulp nor Kaolin paper have any strength or 
tenacity when subjected to circulating use 
and they soon go to pieces. The ink is pale 
or grayish. The binding troubles us the 
most however. As a general thing it is the 
poorest on the books which are most used 
and hardest used. In fact some publishers 
are under more than suspicion of making 
books so poorly they will wear out quick 
and have to be replaced by new copies. 

Mending is only a makeshift or temporary 
device. Sooner or later the book has to go 
to the binder. So do nothing which will 
hurt the book for rebinding, or make it 
more difficult to do a good Job. Use no 
mucilage or glue, both harden with age, are 
difficult to remove, and liable to tear the 
paper when taken down for binding. I have 
seen books mended with glue which tore all 
the worse for the mending, and were w<Hlh- 
less for rebinding so this mending virtually 
destroyed the book. 

I.— Matebials Ain> TooLa. 

Paste will be used the most and is the 
most important. Binders* paste is the best 
on the whole if you are so situated that you 
can get it often and keep it fresh. You can 
make your own paste from rye flour, mak- 
ing a stiff paste and cooking it enough to 
make it thick— of the prepared pastes Big- 
gins* is the best. Of course you can (not 
exx>ect that each lot or each Jar will be 
absolutely the same as its fellow, as these 
pastes are organic materials. You may 
need a brush or brushes or small paddles to 
apply the paste. If, however, you wish the 
best results, follow the rule of binders, for 
cold paste use your fingers, for hot glue use 
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a brush. After a little practice you will And 
your fingers beat any brush. Then you 
want a piece of pine board, or heavy bind- 
ers' board. Just as is most conyenient. 

Cloth, Several pieces and shades of dress- 
percaline, cambric, or silesia from the rem- 
nant counters. Ordinary book muslins are 
no good but some pieces of Holliston cloth, 
art yellum, and buckram will match up your 
later books. A small piece of a good grade 
of cheesecloth also. 

Paper. Save up odd sheets and blank 
leaves of different grades and shades. Gay- 
lord Bros., Syracuse, N. T., make a good 
adhesive paper, and also adhesive cloth for 
use in repairing books. 

Needles and Thread, Get one or two of the 
longest cotton darners, or the small wool 
darners, they should be at least two and 
one half inches in length and if possible 
longer without being large and clumsy, and 
hard to force through the false back. Also 
some glovers, small sail, and small sacking 
needles will not come amiss. A hank of 
Hayes* best Irish linen binders' thread, of 
medium size, if you can get it from a binder, 
if not buy a spool of Barbour's linen thread. 
No. 30 or 40, white. 

Ruler, Shears, and Knives, A brass-edged 
ruler is also a necessity and some shears or 
large scissors. A knife or two is generally 
a desideratum in a library, no common 
kitchen knife or ordinary pocketknife will 
do. A pocketknife is too handy, it is likely 
to be missing when wanted, having slipped 
into some one's pocket by mistake. Better 
have a knife set solid in the handle and this 
should be of hard steel so it will take and 
hold a keen edge. A shoe knife or sloyd 
knife will do, if you can pick up good ones, 
and they should not cost you over a quarter 
apiece. Maher and Grosh, Toledo, Ohio, 
make and sell razor steel pocketknives. 
They sell for twenty-five cents these blades 
set solid in handle and their No. 2 will 
make you a good all-round knife. For cut- 
ting by rule. No. 1 is better but is larger 
of blade and handle. Their No. 94 is a bet- 
ter office knife and eraser for a quarter 
than most of the erasers sold for twice that 
money. Their No. 4 white handle eraser is 
absolutely the best eraser on the market, 



steel not too hard, so as to break or nick, 
and yet hard enough to take and keep a 
razor edge. So much for first principles, 
materials, and tools, and we will now pass to 
the processes, the real work of repairing. 

n.— PB0CBB8E8. 

The most simple is that of ''tipping" in, as 
it is called, a single leaf or a plate. Remove 
all the old glue, mucilage or paste from the 
edge, carefully retaining all of the margin 
possible. Then laying the sheet on a fiat 
surface, put on the edge to be pasted a suit- 
able line of paste from one sixteenth to one 
eighth of an inch wide, smooth and even. 
Getting the top and front edges even, press 
the pasted portion firmly on the sound por- 
tion of the book, using a soft white cloth to 
absorb the excess of paste. If you do not 
get it Just right take it off, put on more 
paste and try again. Binder's paste dries 
slowly and this is one great advantage over 
all mucilages and office pastes, in that it 
grives you an opportunity to fit and try 
until you get it just right Of course all 
paper swells when moist and shrinks when 
dry so you must expect your pasted portion 
to swell and pucker somewhat. If there be 
not enough margin for pasting, you will 
have to set on a piece of paper or as the 
binders say, make a hinge, being careful not 
to cover up any of the printed matter if pos- 
sible. This hinge should be of linen paper 
and have a wide surface for pasting on to 
the firm portion of the book. Title pages 
and front plates are especially prone to 
come loose, and in these cases do not try to 
paste again on the outside cover, but on the 
body of the book. Where a section or part 
of a section comes loose it is a question of 
sewing or pasting. If only a leaf or two are 
loose it is better to paste than to sew but if 
the whole section be loose it is better to 
sew. This sewing process will be described 
in next heading. 

Take the part of the section nearest to the 
sound portion of the book and put a mar- 
grin of paste on both sides of the center, the 
line of paste in this case not being over one 
sixteenth of an inch in width. Now open 
your book fiat and keeping your top edges 
even lay your pasted surface exactly in cen- 
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ter of section and work it into place with a 
dull-edged paper knife, pressing on both 
sides of the center nntil yon work it into 
place. But do not press in center as that, 
being softened by paste, will give way, if not 
already cut by threads. The torn leaves re- 
quire careful treatment and much high art 
of mending is necessary to make a good job. 
The various mending tissues may be used 
for this purpose, but as you acquire skill 
in mending you will probably prefer to use 
your paste and match up the paper from 
your collection of odd sheets. Rag or linen 
papers frequently tear in such a way as to 
leave a flap on each side and a little thin 
paste and some careful manipulation will re- 
pair such places so that it will hardly be 
noticeable. In other cases neat patches 
will be necessary. If you have time, and 
want to do an extra fine job, you may pare 
your paper down so it will hardly be notice- 
able as to the patch. A small bit of rice 
tissue x>aper and some paste will unite small 
places and when dry the surplus paper may 
be removed with hardly a trace of the re- 
pairing process. 

Setoing in Sections. This will only be pos- 
sible in loose backed books unless your 
tight^backed book has a paper cover. Use 
your linen thread and your longest cotton 
darner. To one of the loose ends of the 
original sewing tie firmly your thread. 
Then, having your section in position and 
opening the book, separate the two backs, 
pass your needle through the nearest band 
hole and the paper or scrim backing of the 
book, so as to catch it with the fingers, and 
drop it through between the two backs to 
the other end of the book. Sew through 
again and fasten to your starting piece. 

Rebacking Books, This will save you the 
most, in that it does away with sending quite 
a per cent of books to the binder. It is pos- 
sible where you have a sound, well-sewn 
book, loose back, and cloth case, with one 
or both covers loose, and cloth back is partly 
torn off or badly worn at edges ol back. 
First remove the cloth back, cutting or tear- 
ing it off so as to preserve all the lettering. 
Then remove the lining, dry if possible, by 
means of paper cutter or dull knife. Plac- 
ing it on your cutting board take your rule 



and sharp knife and trim away all the 
ragged edges, top, bottom, and sides, cut- 
ting it true and square, and close enough to 
come inside the back of the book, from one 
sixteenth to one eighth of an inch. Then 
lay it inside the book to go on the last 
thing. Now remove both covers, and with 
knife and rule cut away the cloth from the 
edge next the back for at least an eighth 
of an inch. In some cases it is well to cut 
even more than this one quarter or one 
third of an inch. Most cloth-bound books 
have some sort of a pattern which will serve 
you as a guide. Using a paper knife, or 
fiat end of an ink eraser, lift up cloth from 
the board for fully one half inch from the 
cut surface, clearing away all adhering 
pasteboard from the cloth as much as^^pos- 
sible. Now carefully remove the paper 
backing of the book if it is not in holding 
condition. If it holds well let it remain. 
Be careful not to cut edges of the sections 
or any of the threads or bands in removing 
glue, paper, or cloth. The main thing is to 
get a good hold for your paste, when you 
apply your new back. Next, lay your 
boards in place on your book, and holding 
all firmly, measure carefully from one fiap 
to the other across the back of the book. 
This measure should be taken under the 
fiaps to the extreme outer edge of each, and 
in an inch-thick book should measure at 
least three inches in width and should be 
a half an inch longer at the bottom and top 
than the book. Select from your pieces of 
cloth one which is nearest in shade and lay- 
ing it fiat on your cutting board, get your 
length right way of the cloth, lengthwise, 
not bias. Measure it exactly and cut by 
rule and knife. If used to scissors you may 
be able to cut exactly but as a rule you will 
find it best to cut by metal-edged ruler and 
knife. Be sure it is true and square, same 
width top and bottom. Apply your paste 
on the wrong side in generous quantities 
and rub down smooth. Then paste the back 
of your book, and the inside of your fiaps, 
putting paste on the exposed binder's board. 
You will have to apply a generous portion 
of paste as quite a per cent is absorbed by 
the binder's board. Now holding your book 
firmly against the edge of a desk or table 
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or using a saw file clamp apply the new 
back to the book and covers, taking care to 
have it perfectly true and square. You will 
find it stretches more in some directions 
than in others. But work it while it is wet, 
until it is just right, edges under the flaps 
are even and no wrinkles are visible, all is 
true and square. Paste the inside of your 
flaps and press them down firmly on the 
new cloth, carefully pasting down the raw 
edges, as they are prone to rough up by 
handling. The top and bottom flaps may be 
turned in, or cut so as to g^ inside the 
covers and left as a stay, top and bottom. 
Sometimes a bit of cord fitted in top and 
bottom makes a kind of headband and adds 
to the finish. Lay it one side with all the 
pasted surfaces exposed to dry, and when 
nearly dry place under moderate weight or 
in a letter-press. When thoroughly dry, get 
out your title, and pasting that on the 
wrong side and also pasting the back of 
your book, put the title on the back, leaving 
a space all around the edges so it will not 
be frayed out in handling. Be careful to 
paste all the edges down x>erfectly flat or 
they will wear loose or be picked loose and 
quickly ravel out. You will, of course, have 
to vary these methods from time to time to 
fit individual cases and also will probably 
improve on some of them. But the ideas 
are the same if the processes differ and some 
of them will help you on your stock of 
books and your binder's bills. 

0. E. Wire. 

Worcester County Law Library, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

THE TRUTH IN FICTION.* 

Paradoxical as it may seem, most fiction 
is both interesting and valuable in propor- 
tion to the amount of non-fictitious matter 
that it contains. A story, of course, may be 
of the highest worth for its literary style 
alone, but in general readers of fiction de- 
mand not only this, but accurate descrip- 
tion, correct characterization, philosophic 
appreciation of the sequence of events. 
Hence there has come to be a vast amount 
of truth in fiction. Indeed, novels might be 
divided into the various non-flction classes 
of any system of classiflcation, for there is 



scarcely a subject on whicli some of them 
do not give accurate information. There 
are novels of religion, of philosophy, of 
science, of art^ of travel, of history, of biog- 
raphy. Fiction may give true and accurate 
information on any or all of these subjects. 
The trouble is that the ordinary fiction 
reader has little or no guide to the accuracy 
of what he reads. It is different with many 
other classes of literature, say with a pro- 
fessed work of travel. Such a work» is pre- 
sumed to be true until it is convicted of 
falsehood, and a writer who tells us, we will 
say, of the great Chinese wall, is supposed 
to have really seen what he describes. In 
fiction there is no such presumption, and 
the reader who wishes to know what to 
believe often requires aid from some out- 
side source. One test can very readily be 
applied. Is the writer personally familiar 
with what he is describing to us? Has he 
lived among the scenes of his novel? Has 
he known its characters and their ways? 
Personal familiarity with the backg^und 
and material of a story is becoming more 
and more necessary to a writer, although 
superficial acquaintance is often regarded 
as an acceptable substitute for thorough 
knowledge, so that we read in the daily 
papers that Mr. Smith has gone to France 
to get local color for his forthcoming story 
of the Landes, and the reviewer of Mr. 
Jones* new novel of life in Paris notes 
prominently that its author spent six weeks 
in allowing himself to become saturated 
with the atmosphere of the Latin quarter. 
Absurd as this is, it is a straw which shows 
how the wind blows. Twenty-five years agt> 
Smith and Jones would have stayed at home 
and scraped their **color*' from the palettes 
of others, or evolved it, as the German did 
the camel, from their inner consciousness. 

All this suggests the value of a short list 
of books whose writers have had personal 
familiarity with some feature of which they 
treat, and which can be. used by those who 
do not care to read a novel of Parisian stu- 
dent life by a man who has never been out 
of Indiana^ or to be betrayed into the peru- 
sal of a story of Southern California by a 
lady who once spent a month at the Del 
Monte. Not that these might not be valu- 
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able and accurate; they might be both, but 
the element of personal knowledge is so 
easily proved to be present or absent that a 
list based on this alone is within the bounds 
of possibility; one based on other considera^ 
tions would be enormously difficult, and de- 
pendent upon individual opinion. To prove 
from contemporary evidence that Jane Aus- 
ten described with accuracy the manners of 
the period of which she wrote would be a 
task requiring time and special knowledge, 
but it takes no critical ability to know that 
she herself lived in that time and among the 
people whose manners she describes, and 
that therefore she presumably painted them 
to the life. 

The principle selection of such a list as is 
here proposed will bring together in it some 
strange comparisons. Evidently literary 
merit will have nothing to do with it, and 
neither will the probability of truth to 
nature as deduced from other sources. The 
narrator must be subjected to the same test 
as a witness in a court of law. The ques- 
tion is not whether the witness tells his tale 
well, or whether it is plausible; not even 
whether, as judged by other evidence, it is 
true. If he has not himself seen or experi- 
enced what he describes, what he says is not 
admitted as testimony. If he has, it comes 
before the court as evidence, and is judged 
on its merits, no matter how improbable it 
may be. 

The need of careful annotation of many 
of the items in the list is evident. A 
writer's description of scenery and localities 
may have higher accuracy than that con- 
tained in an avowed work of travel, while 
his characters may be unreal and his con- 
versations artificial. On the other hand, the 
localities in a book may be entirely ficti- 
tious, while the characterization and talk 
may be eminently true to regional peculiari- 
ties. 

So-called historical fiction is fdmost en- 
tirely excluded by this principle of selection. 
The best of it, as in the case of Scott, is well 
known to be inaccurate archeologically, and 
it is very doubtful whether it is ever possi- 
ble to write a tale that shall give an accurate 
picture of another age. Even conten^porary 
English writers who attempt to portray the 



social peculiarities of a nation so nearly re- 
lated to them as our own make ridiculous 
mistakes. How then shall a writer of our 
country succeed in photographing the age 
of Nero or of Louis XIV? But entirely 
apart from this, it is obvious ihsit descrip- 
tions based on personal experience have a 
unique value as testimony, in books as in a 
court of law, and that there is a vast 
amount of such description buried in the 
fiction, living, dead, and newborn, of the 
past century. 

The descriptions found in works of fiction 
are in many cases to be preferred to those 
contained in professed works of travel, for 
the reason that they are not written to go 
on record. When a writer sets down what 
he sees with the understanding <that it is 
to be regarded as in some degree authorita- 
tive, he is much more likely to deceive out- 
right, or to display a bias, or in other ways 
to be infiuenced by the personal equation. 
Where his descriptions are merely the setr 
ting to a story which he regards as the real 
gem, it is probable that he will simply tell 
us about things as they are. Furthermore, 
those who are familiar with social customs 
rarely write formal descriptions of them. 
Such descriptions are generally from the 
pens of foreign travelers, who are prone to 
all kinds of misunderstandings and absurdi- 
ties, or of writers in a subsequent era who 
get their information at second4iand. But 
in fiction the author frequently describes 
customs, manners, and scenes of the every- 
day life about him, and his testimony there- 
fore becomes valuable, as being that of an 
eyewitness. 

The preparation of an exhaustive and ac- 
curate list on the lines here indicated would 
be a task of some magnitude. It is to be 
hoped that some one may feel moved to un- 
dertake it. The following list pretends to 
be nothing more than the grouping of a few 
obvious titles to illustrate what has been 
said above. Of course all writers of "society 
novels'* depicting the contemporary life of 
their own countries belong in it, but this is 
so obvious that only a few have been in- 
cluded. The omission of a title does not 
necessarily mean that it should not be in- 
cluded. Often only one title among a num- 
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ber of similar works has been given. The 
specific statement of titles, however, does 
mean that the author has written some 
books that could not be included. Where 
all belong in the list the word **work8" or 
''novels" has been used. Thus some of Mrs. 
Burnett's best stories will be missed. 
Stephen Crane's best book (and probably his 
most realistic) has to be omitted because he 
got his realism at second-hand. Uncle 
Tom's cabin can hardly go in under Stowe, 
and so on. 

LIfinP OF NOVELS BY PEBSONB WHO HAD SPECIAL 

FACILITIES FOB KNOWINO FEBfiONALLY 

WHAT THEY DEPICT. 

Abbott, Rollo stories. 

Alcott^ Hospital sketches, Children's sto- 
ries. 

Allen, Kentucky cardinal, Summer in 
Arcady. 

Austen, J., Works. 

Balsac, Comedie humaine. 

Barlow, J., Irish tales. 

Barrie, Auld licht idylls, Window in 
Thrums. 

Becke, By reef and palm. 

Besant, Armorel of Lyonesse, All sorts 
and conditions of men. 

Bjomson, Norse stories. 

Black, W., Novels (chiefly for descriptions 
of scenery). 

Blackmore, Loma Doone (although "his- 
torical" the scenery and characteristics 
were personally familiar to the author). 

Boldrewood, Australian stories. 

Bourget, Novels. 

Boyesen, Novels. 

Bronte, Novels. 

Burnett, Lass of Lawrie's, Through one 
administration. Fair barbarian. 

Cable, Dr. Sevier, Grandissimes, John 
March, Cavalier. 

Cahan. Ykle. 

Caine, Manxman. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote. 

Clemens, S. L., Tom Sawyer. 

Collins, W., Man and wife. 

Conrad, J., Almayer's folly, Outcast of the 
islands. 

Crane, George's mother, Maggie. 

Crawford, Italian novels. 



Crockett, Stickit ministef, Sweetheart 
travelers. 

Cross (George Eliot), Daniel Deronda, Mid- 
dlemarch. Mill on the Floss. 

Daudet, Kings in exile. Jack, Sappho, etc. 

Davis, Gallegher, Von Bibber stories. 

Dickens (nearly all). 

DuMaurier, Trilby. 

Duncan, S. J., Storiee of India. 

Eggleston, £., Novels. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Franco-Prussian sto- 
ries. 

Ford, Hon. Peter Stirling. 

Frederic, Damnation of Theron Ware, In 
the valley, Seth's brother's wife. 

French (Octave Thane t), Stories western 
town, A missionary sheriff. 

Fuller, A., Pratt portraits. 

Fuller, H. B., Cliff dwellers. With the pro- 
cession. 

Furman, Sanctified town. 

Garland, Main-traveled roads, etc. 

Gaskell, Cranford. 

Goethe, Wilhelm Meister. 

Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grant, Unleavened bread. 

Habberton, Helen's babies. 

BEaggard, Dr. Thome. 

Halevy, Abbe Constantin. 

Hamblen, On many seas. 

Hardy, T., Wessex stories. 

Harland, Henry, American Jewish stories. 

Harraden, Ships that pass. 

Harte, F. B., Stories of the West. 

Hawkins (Hope), Dolly dialogues, Father 
Stafford, Mr. Witt's widow. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, New England 
stories (for scenery and characteristics). 

Holmes, Elsie Venner. 

Homung, Australian stories. 

Howell's Works. 

Jackson, Ramona. 

James, H. Jr., Works. 

Jerome, Three men In a boat, Three men 
on wheels. Stage land (caricature). 

King, Charles, U. S. army stories. 

Kipling, Stories of India. 

Lever, Irish stories. 

Lover, Handy Andy. 

Lush, Federal judge. 

MacDonald, G., Scotch stories. 

Manzoni, Betrothed. 
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Marryat, Captain, Sea stories. 

Mitford, Our villagre. 

Murfree, M. N., Tennessee stories. 

Oliphant, Works. 

Page, T. N., Sonthem stories. 

Phelps, Dr. Zay, Hedged in, Singular life, 
Trotty book. 

Pool, M. L., Works (chiefly for character 
and dialect). 

Balph, J., People we pass. 

Beade, Griffith Qaunt, Hard cash. Put 
yourself in his place, Simpleton, Terri- 
ble temptation. 

Remingfton, Men with the bark on. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 

Ridge, By order of the magistrate. 

Russell, Sea stories. 

Schreiner, Story of an African farm. 

Smith, F. H., Tom Grogan, Caleb Weart 

Stannard, English army stories. 

Steel, East Indian stories. 

SteTcnson, Island nights' entertainments, 
Ebb tide. 

Stowe, Oldtown folks. Minister's wooing, 
Oldtown fireside stories. 

Taylor, B., Story of Eennett. 

Tolstoi, Works. 

Tourgee, Foal's errand. 

Trollope, A., Works. 

Trowbridge, J. T., Stories, adult and Juve- 
nile. 

Turgeneff, Works. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphrey, Works. 

Warman, Railroad stories. 

Watson, Bonny brier bush. 

Wells, Wheels of chance. 

Wilkins, M. B. (All N. B. stories). 

Wister, Red men and white, Lin McLean. 

Xenos, Andronike. 

Zangwill, Hebrew stories. 

Zola, Works. 

A. E. BOBTWICK. 



BIBUOORAPHY IN A SHALL UBRARY.* 



In selecting books for reference work in 
a small library one must use great care in 
covering all fields in the book world. Yet 
much depends upon the community. A 
reference department in a mining district, 
lor instance, would need to contain more 
books dealing with mines and mining, as 



men who are occupied in this line are often 
unable to buy the books that would be most 
needed. In the list that I have prepared I 
have tried to cover a field for the average 
town or village library. In considering the 
books I have followed an alphabetical ar- 
rangement rather than a classed one. 

There is much good material in the books 
that librarians class as helps in reference 
work, but it means constant handling and 
using them to get all their good points. The 
first duty of a reference librarian is to 
familiarize himself or herself, as the case 
may be, with the reference collection at his 
or her disposal. Most often a person comes 
in in a great hurry, with only a moment to 
stay, but in that moment he wishes to secure 
the best, shortest, and most authoritative ac- 
count of the subject that he is investigating. 
Here the amiable and always ready and 
helpful reference librarian must show his 
knowledge of .the material at handk He 
must be able to lay his hand at once on the 
book that contains the desired material. 

C. K« Adams' Manual of historical litera- 
ture will be helpful in ascertaining the best 
histories vnitten on the French revolution, 
the Civil war in the United States, in fact 
the histories of all countries from ancient to 
modem times. It will aid the teacher as 
well as the librarian in courses of historical 
study. It has a good table of contents and 
is well indexed. 

Allibone's Critical dicUonary of English 
literature, with its supplement, gives one 
critical as well as biographical notes on 
English and American authors which often 
one is unable to find in other books. In the 
third volume of the main work there is a 
subject index with references to authors 
who have treated on each subject. Then 
there is also a list of authors under main 
headings, as Agriculture, Drama, and Her- 
aldry. When you have been asked periiaps 
ten times in one day who was a good writer 
on this subject, and who was the best writer 
on that subject, then you will appreciate 
this list. 

In Appleton's Annual cyclopaedia of im- 
portant events one will find the latest arti- 
cles and statistics on almost all conceivable 
subjects, from ecclesiastical afEairs to mili- 
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tary art and science. It is thoroughly in- 
dexed. Their cyelopcedia of American biog- 
raphy is considered the best on American 
biography. There is a disadvantage in hav- 
ing all descendants under the heads of the 
family instead of in a straight alphabetical 
order, but the books are well indexed, which 
greatly obviates this difficulty. 

Bartlett's Familiar quotations gfives selec- 
tions from ancient and modem writers. It 
has a good catch word index; also one of 
authors. 

In work with the church and missionary 
societies. Bliss' Cyclopaedia of missions is of 
great help. It contains news of all foreign 
missions with lists of mission stations. It 
also gives persons who are contemplating 
going as missionaries ideas of the difficul- 
ties they will meet in the various countries 
as regards religious beliefs, etc. The biblio- 
graphical notes are good, as are the statisti- 
cal tables. Considerable space is devoted to 
the Indians of America. The latest edition 
of this book is 1891, but with missionary 
journals the work can be brought down to 
the present. 

A little book that all reference librarians 
will find very helpful is Bowker & lies' 
Reader's guide to the study of economic, 
social, and political science. It gives the 
besti works published under specific head- 
ings included in the above named subjects. 

Brookings & Ringwalt's Briefs for debate 
is a volume much used in high school work 
and work with clubs. It gives good points 
for the affirmative to bring out as well as 
the negative, with bibliographical notes for 
both sides. 

Chambers' Book of days contains not only 
the important facts concerning each day in 
(the year, but includes matter connected 
with the church calendar, popular festivals, 
saint's days, phenomena connected with the 
seasonal changes, notable events, biograr 
phies and anecdotes. These are two useful 
books and are very popular in a reference 
room. 

It would seem out of place to speak of the 
merits of Champlin's three little reference 
books for the young folks: Cydopsedia of 
common things, of games and sports, and 
persons and places. The concise, spicy arti- 
cles are often helpful to grown-up children. 



Channing & Hart's Guide to the study of 
American history is of much aid to the 
librarian, as well as the teacher and general 
reader. Bibliographical notes are profuse 
and the suggestions for courses of study 
are excellent. 

Chisholm's The Times' gazetteer of the 
world, formerly published by Longmans, I 
have found to be the best and most com- 
plete geographical dictionary yet examined. 
The appendix contains valuable census sta- 
tistics and conmiercial tables. 

Crabb's English synonyms needs nothing 
more than mention, as does the Cumulative 
index to periodicals. 

Edgren & Burnet's French-English dic- 
tionary fully fills the place of the old stand- 
ard Spier & Surrenne. 

The 1901 edition of the A. L. A. index to 
general literature follows the plan of the 
former edition, alphabetical arrangement 
under subjects, which are brought out in 
heavy type. It gives the reports, publica- 
tions of boards and societies dealing with 
education, labor charities, and corrections. 

Gardiner's School atlas of English history 
is very good. It covers English history 
from the time of the Roman Britain to the 
present. The plans of noted battles are of 
unlimited value in school work. It is well 
indexed. 

Gordy & Twitchell as a Pathfinder to 
American history is very similar to Chan- 
ning & Hart, but it is well to have them 
both in a library, as each has its special 
features and merits. 

The new edition of the index to St Nicho- 
las, edited by Harriet Goss and Gertrude 
Baker, receives a very hearty welcome from 
all who are interested in work with the chil- 
dren. It follows an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, with sub-heads under subjects that 
are apt to have much material under them, 
as poetry which is subdivided into the heads 
— animals, birds, seasons, holidays, and 
fiowers. It would be well to count this on 
your first list of reference books. 

Hazell's Annual is an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of all things of interest in for- 
eign countries, from athletic records to gen- 
ealogical tables. It is accurate and is bio- 
graphical notes are helpful. 

For receipts, notes, and queries in useful 
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arts, Hopkins' Scientific American cyclo- 
pcedia is most useful, being an alphabetical 
arrangement of all questions which would 
come up on scientific and useful arts. It 
has good cross references and a list of 
chemical synonyms. Tables of weights and 
measures arei also scattered through the 
book. 

Hoyt & Ward's Cyclopsedia of practical 
quotations is most valuable. It gives the 
names, dates, and nationality of quoted 
authors. Its indexes are numerous. One 
special feature of the book is the exact cita- 
tion of the play or poem from which the 
quotation is taken. 

Johnson's Universal cyclopedia, which is 
to some extent founded on Chambers', is the 
best general encyclopesdia for ordinary use. 
Much original work will be found in this 
collection. I should not suggest the pur- 
chase of Britannica as it is too expensive 
for a small library and Johnson serves the 
purpose for general work. 

Kiepert's Atlas antiquus is excellent for 
ancient history. Its maps are well made 
and colored. It gives maps of the develop- 
ment of ancient countries with the develop- 
ment of their important cities. Its index is 
full and complete. 

Labor's Cyclopaedia of political science, 
political history of the United States, covers 
all ground in the above-mentioned fields. 
Its treatment of the United States is ex- 
haustive, and in most cases to be relied 
upon. 

Lamed'a History for ready reference, of 
which there is a 1901 edition being prepared, 
should be in every library even at the ex- 
pense of leaving out some others of minor 
importance. It is arranged primarily alpha- 
betically; secondarily, chronologically. Ex- 
haustive articles are given on all countries, 
treating each chronologically, with biblio- 
graphical notes at the end of each period. 
Its index is incorporated in the text. When 
a subject deals with several countries it is 
treated under one with cross references 
from all the others. A general bibliography 
is given at the end of volume one, and gen- 
ealogical charts and a chronology of im- 
portant events from B. C. 4777. The new 
edition, which will bring the work down to 



the present time, will make it very valuable 
to a library. 

The new feature in, "Who's who in Amer- 
ica," will be of great help to the librarian. 
Under an author's name is given a list of his 
writings. Following each title is the date 
of first publication, with a combined letter 
and number symbol which refers to a list of 
publishers. 

Leypoldt & Hes' Annotated list of books 
for girls and women and their clubs covers 
the entire field of literature, history, art, 
etc. It is well indexed and contains the 
form for a constitution and by-laws of a 
girls' club. 

Bev. C. E. Little's Cyclopssdia of classified 
dates replaces all previous publications of its 
kind. It is alphabetically arranged under 
countries, which are divided chronologically 
under army and navy, art, science and na- 
ture, births and deaths, church, letters, 
society and miscellany. Its index is very 
complete. As an appendix there isi a calen- 
dar for every year of the Christian era, with 
a short history of the calendar. 

In Lossing's Popular history of the United 
States we find a very good alphabet of 
United Sitates history, politics, and com- 
merce. 

For an interesting and an accurate ac- 
count of the history of art we turn to 
Ltibke. It is well illustrated and has an 
index of ancient and modem artists, and 
places treated upon in his books. 

Matson's Beferences for literary workers 
is a great deal in scope like Brookings and 
Biugwalt's Briefs for debate. It, however, 
covers a broader field of subjects. 

Bothwell's Mineral industry is the best 
annual on this subject. Its table of con- 
tents, which is very full, is alphabetically 
arranged with countries under subject head- 
ings. 

Mulhall's Dictionary of statistics contains 
statistics on all industries of this nature. It 
is arranged alphabetically by subject^ each 
of the larger subjects introduced with a con- 
spectus, or general table, showing the ap- 
proximate figures for each country for 
every ten years. Then each country is dealt 
with in detalL A full index with a list of 
reference books is given. 
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I*eck*s Dictionary of classical literature 
and antiquities assumes the usual form of 
such books, giving the essential facts con- 
cerning questions that most often arise in 
the life, literature, religion, and art of clas- 
sical antiquity. Bibliographical notes at 
the end of each article direct students to a 
more exhaustive treatise on the subject 
under investigation. In the appendix are 
found excellent tables of Greek and Roman 
weights and measures. 

Ploetz* Epitome of universal history is 
chronological, arranged under country, 
v^rhich is brought out in heavy type, as are 
important dates. Good genealogical charts 
are a feature of the book. It is especially 
good in English and American history and 
has a good index. 

The abridged edition of Poole's Index to 
periodical literature will be of value in the 
small library. It contains articles found in 
37 of the best periodicals, and covers from 
the year 1815 to the present. 

All are acquainted with the office and the 
merits of the Publisher's weekly. 

Rand, McNally's Enlarged business atlas 
and shipper's guide is often asked for in the 
small community. It not only gives the 
railroads of all countries, but gives the 
names of express companies doing business 
over each line. It contains maps of large 
cities, with streets, transportation com- 
panies, and public buildings of each. While 
not accurate in all instances, their Indexed 
atlas of the world is of fair merit. It gives 
historical, descriptive, and statistical matter 
relative to each city, with the latest census 
of them. Steiler's atlases are always good 
and not of great expense. 

Sargent's Reading for the young, with its 
supplement, is a classified bibliography of 
books for young readers. It fills a place 
that no other books cover, and the new edi- 
tion promises to be a great aid in the selec- 
tion of children's literature. 

Schmidt and Tanger's Dictionary of the 
English and German languages is, to my 
mind, more up-to-date and more attractive 
in make-up than Adler's. 

Smith's one-volume dictionary is very 
good on Bible questions as far as it goes. 
I should most heartily recommend the pur- 



chase of Hastings' dictionary of the Bible, 
as it is well edited and most accurate on all 
subjects treated. This is very expensive, 
but where possible it would be well to have 
these volumes in the library. 

The Statesman's year book, a statistical 
and historical annual of the civilized world, 
is very good for questions pertaining to 
foreign countries. Little space is devoted 
to the United States. At the end of the 
pages devoted to a country is given biblio- 
graphical notes and statistical tables. The 
bibliographical notices are to be relied 
upon. Spon's Mechanics' own book is 
purely of a mechanical nature, as its title 
would indicate. It is accurate, .and one of 
the best authorities on the subject. 

In recommending dictionaries for a small 
library I lean strongly in favor of the Cen- 
tury, as its definitions are good, the source 
of derivation of the words are accurate, and 
it mentions at length the derivatives. 
However, this is expensive for a small 
library, costing $48 new and from $20 to $30 
second-hand. The small library could con- 
sider itself well equipped with dictionaries 
if it owned the Standard and Webster's In- 
ternational. The Standard is an authority 
on pronunciation; its definitions and deriva- 
tives are good. Webster's is an authority 
on the division of words. Both of these 
dictionaries have good appendices, and the 
colored plates scattered through the Stand- 
ard are helpful on general subjects. 

Stedman's two volumes, the American an- 
thology and the Victorian anthology, give 
the best selections from eminent American 
and English authors of the period just pre- 
ceding the nineteenth century and those of 
the nineteenth century. It contains bio- 
graphical notes and good author and first 
line indexes. 

Sturgis & Erehbiel's Annotated bibli- 
ography of fine arts stands at the head of 
bibliographies on this subject. The anno- 
tations are good and the index is well pre- 
pared. A si>ecial feature of the work is that 
it gives the Decimal classification number 
for each entry. 

Lippincott's Universal pronouncing dic- 
tionary of biography and mythology is late 
and concise on the ground that it covers. 
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The United States Censtift bulletins, just 
published, give the latest population of all 
towns and cities in this country of ours. It 
is condensed from the 10-year census. If 
your library has any public documents the 
Catalog of documents of the fifty-third 
and fifty-fourth congress is a necessity. 
There is much good and recent material in 
public documents that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, and the reference librarian will 
find them a source of great help in his work. 
These catalogs and the Census bulletins 
may be obtained for the asking, from the 
government. 

Walsh's Curiosities of popular customs, 
and of rites, ceremonies, observances, and 
miscellaneous antiquities, covers about the 
same ground that Chambers' Book of days 
does, but its articles are more concise. His 
Handy book of literary curiosities needs lit^ 
tie said of it. 

Mrs. Waters, perhaps better known as 
Clara E. Clement, Painters, architects, en- 
gravers, and their works, is about the best 
one-volume edition on this subject. It 
covers from ancient times to the present. 
Her Artists of the nineteenth century, 
edited with Laurence Hutton, is of equal 
value to a small library. 

Wheeler's Dictionary of noted names in 
fiction, includes also pseudonyms, surnames 
bestowed on eminent men, and analogous 
popular appellations often referred to in 
literature and conversation. It is very good 
for quick reference work. Wheeler & 
Wheeler's Familiar allusions contains names 
of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, 
country seats, ruins, churches, ships, streets, 
etc. Their "Who Wrote It?" is very useful 
in searching for authors of books. It is 
alphabetically arranged under author and 
title. 

Willsey's Harper's book of facts is a clas- 
sified history of the world, and with Lamed 
it would be well to have it in every library. 
It is concise, and in all cases can be de- 
pended upon. Under large cities it gives a 
chronology of the important events con- 
nected with the place. Under main heads, 
such as sculpture, it gives a list of the most 
eminent sculptors of ancient and modern 
times. It has copious tables. The World's 



Almanac, or The Tribune, both cdver about 
the same ground, is a compilation of most 
every conceivable subject, mostly statistics. 
Athletic records are given. 

Young's Concordance to the Bible is the 
most complete and useful book of its kind. 

The four volumes known as the Old south 
leaflets, contain reprints of the constitu- 
tions of many of the large countries. The 
Magna Charta is given and many other im- 
portant documents of history. 

Elizabeth L. Abbott. 



THE READING OF OUR YOUTH.* 



One of the grav^ problems that we must 
face today is that of the reading of our 
young people — grave and imx)ortant because 
its results are so far reaching and so serious. 
Reading is not an accomplishment; it is one 
of the most potent factors in determining 
those qualities that go to make up charac- 
ter. Upon the kind of reading of the boys 
and girls of today depends the character of 
the men and women of tomorrow. We be- 
come like that which we love; hence the 
importance of the formation of a right liter- 
ary taste in the young cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

It is safe to say that never before in the 
world has the reading habit been so uni- 
versal, especially among children. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for librarians, teach- 
ers, parents, have all united to encourage 
this habit. And with what result? This — 
the publishers of the country have poured 
forth a flood of papers, magazines, and 
books filled, for the most part, with impos- 
sible adventures of the "dime novel" type 
or sentimental twaddle, both alike giving 
false ideas of life, vitiating the taste and 
weakening the mind and morals. Recently 
a prominent physician said to the writer: 
"I know dozens of our city boys whose every 
spare moment is devoted to reading books 
of adventure, and who, in vacation, spend 
all of their time in this way; they are regu- 
lar little debauchees in literature. This 
means a weakening of the mental fiber." 

If the great mass of juvenile literature 
could be used for a gigantic bonfire some 
Fourth of July, it would be a fitting cele- 
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bration of a second Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and, a wonderful blessing* to the 
world. I say "great mass** rather than all, 
because there are a few children's books 
that are pure and wholesome, but they are 
so much read by older people, and so much 
enjoyed by them, that it seems a misnomer 
to call them juvenile books. Let us, par- 
ents, teachers, librarians, endeavor to create 
a public sentiment that will sweep all this 
worthless, harmful literature out of our pub- 
lic libraries, school libraries, our homes, and 
eventually out of the market. You think 
me an iconoclast; if so, I am not alone. 
Charles Dudler Warner says: I wish nobody 
had ever written a word for children. Of 
all the worst influences of modem life, one 
of the most direct is what is called chil- 
dren's literature. Hamilton W. Mobie adds 
his testimony in the following words: Of 
the great mass of books written specifically 
for children it is not too much to say that 
it is a sin to put them in the hands of those 
who have no standards, and are dependent 
upon the judgment and taste of their elders; 
a sin against the children's intelligence, 
growth, and character. 

After these books have been banished do 
you think we shall find we have created an 
aching void? By no means; the world has 
an abundance of good literature, of books 
that are pure, wholesome, broadening, and 
strengthening. The beet books are none too 
good for our boys and girls. It has been 
said that "the very highest use to which the 
finest results of human living* and doing and 
thinking and speaking can be put is to feed 
the mind of a child in those memorable 
years when the spirit is finding itself and 
feeling the beauty of the world. This is 
the time when, as a rule, the intellectual 
fortunes of a child are settled for all time." 

Sometimes we make the mistake of think- 
ing that a child's reading needs no attention 
until he is ten or twelve years old. In all 
probability his tastes are by that time quite 
definitely settled. 

Those who have given much study and 
thought to the subject tell us that the foun- 
dations of one's literary taste are laid in 
the stories told him before he is able to 
read. Be this as it may, it is certainly true 



that just as soon as the child has learned 
to read, the greatest care and wisdom should 
be used in guiding him. Give him a large 
field of literature in which to roam, but be 
sure that every book in it is wholesome and 
ennobling:, and he will find his way then in 
safety. 

The imagination and the judgment are 
two of the mentcd qualities most desirable 
to develop through reading. Do not under- 
rate the imagination; "it is the chief source 
of human activity, the very mainspring of 
human progress. If our imagination did 
not picture to us better moral, political, and 
social conditions than we now enjoy, we 
should make no effort toward the better- 
ment of the world." Give to the young the 
records of the infancy of the world when 
imagination peopled the wood, the sea, the 
air with invisible beings. Have you ever 
seen a normal child with taste unspoiled 
who did not get the keenest enjoyment out 
of mythology and Grimm's and Andersen's 
fairy tales? Give him the great world epics, 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Niebelungenlied, 
and the old ballads. Where is the boy or 
girl who will not follow with unflagging in- 
terest the fortunes of Ulysses? Dr. Richard 
Burton tells of a boy of fifteen who was ab- 
sorbed in athletics, and felt only contempt 
for anything literary. From one of the best 
prose translations of the Odyssey Dr. Bur- 
ton read to him one canto each evening, 
carefully refraining from telling the boy 
that he was reading one of the great poems 
of the world. The lad became intensely 
interested in that old buccaneer, Ulysses. 
The mythology, the mystery, the movement 
of the story quickly won his enthusiastic 
attention, and he urged the reader on. A 
long step has been taken in the development 
of that boy's literary taste and judgment, 
^sop's fables, Bobinson Crusoe, Pilgrim's 
Progress — all appeal to the young mind. 
Shakespeare is a marvelous story-teller, and 
Lamb's Tales are appreciated by the little 
folks; Plutarch's Lives, sometimes called the 
pasture of great souls, Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Irving, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Kingsley, 
Franklin's Autobiog^raphy, and a host of 
biographies that read like novels, and his- 
tories that hold the attention from first to 
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last — all these are excellent. What if some 
of the thoui^hts in these books are beyond 
the full comprehension of the youthful 
reader? So much the better. We all know 
that the mind ''can receive and brood over 
and find delight in ideas it only dimly un- 
derstands and more than this, such ideas 
are often the most nutritious food for grow- 
ing minds.** 

How are we to get the young people to 
read these books, you ask? To obtain this 
result you yourself must be the first inspir- 
ing cause. Bead these books yourself; you 
cannot read a good book and be enthusiastic 
about it without winning many to read it. 
But you can inspire no love for these books 
if you have not read them, and know them 
only by hearsay, while your own time is 
spent in reading the light, vapid fiction of 
today. Encourage the boys and girls to 
begin libraries of their own to be made up 
of only the best books, and urge that they 
read every one of these. Make them feel 
that a good book is worth reading more 
than once. 

To help young readers one library had a 
"hero exhibit.** Pictures of heroes, men and 
women, were placed on the walls and tables, 
and under each the name and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. Every child coming into 
the room was handed a paper with three 
questions: Who is your favorite hero? 
Why? What makes a hero? The result of 
this exhibition was a great increase in the 
calls for individual biographies, and to 
many a young person a new and delightful 
field of literature was opened. This same 
plan could be used to lead readers into other 
lines. Then there is the plan of the Utica 
schools which could be used by any teacher 
willing to try it. A list of books is placed 
before the scholars and they are urged, but 
are not required, to read at least two or 
four books, according to the grade during 
the year. After reading a book the pupil 
reports to the teacher, and they talk it over 
together; sometimes the scholar's report is 
a written one. After this plan was adopted 
it was not an unusual sight to see a teacher 
and a group of pupils at the public library, 
Saturday or after school hours, looking over 
the books; and in three years the number 



of books read by the pupils increased three- 
fold. Books for this purpose are obtained 
from the public library and the school 
library. 

In Boston the Children's aid society in 
1887 devised the Children's home library 
movement, which has proved so successful 
in application that there are now over sixty- 
four such libraries in Boston, over sixteen 
in Albany, and in a dozen or more other cit- 
ies the plan has been adopted. For children 
from eight to fourteen years of age, eighteen 
or twenty good books are put into a suitable 
case, and placed in the home of a child 
whose opportunities of owning and using 
books are meager. Nine other children of 
the neighborhood joined with this child, 
who is called the librarian, to form a group. 
By these and their families the books are 
read. Once a week a visitor goes to the 
home where the books are, and spends an 
hour with the group, talking of the books 
read, playing games, singing, telling stories, 
and possibly pursuing some definite line of 
study. These young people form a habit 
of reading, and realize the pleasure and 
benefit of having a library in the home. 
This work could be taken up by the teach- 
ers, dubs, children's aid societies, mission- 
ary societies, Sunday-school teachers or indi- 
viduals. 

Whatever device is used to lead and g^uide 
young people in their choice of books, its 
success after all depends, as I have said, 
upon us. We, teacher, parent, librarian, 
must ourselves inspire these boys and girls, 
who look up to us for guidance, with a love 
for the highest and best through our own 
intense love for those qualities. We are 
dealing with immortal souls whose develop- 
ment will be deeply affected by the quality 
of the reading we give them — affected not 
only for time, but for eternity. 

Lettie M. Cbafts. 



WHAT CRITICAL MAGAZINES QIVE BE5T 
AID IN THE SELECTION OF BOOKS.* 



The librarian of the small library, to 
whom this talk is especially addressed, is, 
by the nature of her environment, dependent 
upon book reviews for the selection of new 
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books. Situated as she is in a commiinity 
where the so-called book store might more 
truthfully be termed a cigar stand, she can- 
not choose except at the option of the critic, 
and, alas, how often does the critic fail to 
tell her the very thing which she was most 
anxious to know. 

She should, of course, understand her pub- 
lic well enough that she might be able, if 
furnished with proper reviews, to discrimi- 
nately select what will not only please, but 
prove profitable. Without this knowledge 
the quality of a review matters little, or, 
at any rate, becomes a secondary issue. For 
instance, if her public contains a large num- 
ber of people who are well informed on 
electricity, it matters not how tex'hnical be 
the books she purchases for them; but if, 
on the other hand, they are only interested, 
and not well informed, it behooves her to 
know whether the book be elementary from 
the standpoint of the expert or the begin- 
ner. 

It is true that the librarian is usually ably 
assisted in making new orders by what is 
called a book committee, but too often this 
committee deserts as soon as their particu- 
lar desires have been gratified; and, after 
all, the librarian is the only one who is in a 
position to know just what the public 
wants, and upon her must devolve the labor 
of finding that which most nearly meets 
this want. 

The first concern is with the nature of 
the reviews which are published. It seems, 
indeed, that the day when the lamb, as 
represented by the author, and the lion, in 
the person of the critic, shall dwell together 
in happiness has truly arrived. The larger 
per cent of the criticisms which reach us are 
purely impressionistic, judged wholly by 
the personal taste, environment, and educa- 
tion of the writer. Few, indeed, are they 
who consider from an academic or compara- 
tive standpoint. Only by experience and ob- 
servation are we able to judge correctly; 
and in this day, when every man is his own 
critic, too often do the conventional ideas 
and standards of the time obscure the pro- 
found conception of an unforced and au- 
thoritative utterance of some soul, while 
aiK>ther book, containing no expression of 




life, no secret of V^ inheritance, tempera- 
ment or genius, is placed high upon the 
pedestal of popular adoration. 

But written, as are so many reviews, with 
a half glance at the contents, and, as is 
particularly the case with fiction, before any 
perspective is reached, the wonder is not 
that they are faulty but that they are not 
more so; and if comparison under such cir- 
cumstances proves difficult, classification, 
the librarians* stand-by, becomes practically 
impossible. In fact the really critical re- 
view, which not only treats of the book 
comparatively, but gives some idea of its 
classification, is seldom seen; the majority 
partaking more of the nature of an adver- 
tisement. 

I would not have the idea prevail that this 
is the fault of the reviewer in every case. 
Like the rest of us he must live, and when 
the magazine or newspaper for which he 
works stipulates that all reviews of books 
written by persons hailing from a certain 
locality shall be favorable, what is left for 
him but to write such. When it is known 
that in a city, not one thousand miles from 
Indianapolis, a reviewer was relieved be- 
cause a favorable criticism of a book, by a 
prominent politician of the opposite faith, 
was written, and escaping the eagle eye of 
the editor, duly appeared, much to the con- 
sternation of the staff, we cannot wonder 
that many of the reviews we read are not 
only stilted, if not absolutely false. 

In conversation with a newspaper man 
upon this point he insisted that such a 
course as this was absolutely right; that the 
policy of the paper stood for a certain 
thing, and this must be maintained at all 
hazards. But why? Uow many of the 
party henchmen read book reviews? As 1 
understand it, certain departments of a 
newspaper are created to meet certain 
wants, and surely the value of all utterances 
will be immeasurably enhanced by the ele- 
ment of fairness and true speaking. And 
what makes thia argument the more forci- 
ble is that certain and far better papers fol- 
low this method. Better no review afa all 
than the one written at the dictation of a 
certain policy. 

Some periodicals pursue the method of 
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omission; that is, they fail to mention a 
book which does not reach a certain stand- 
ard of excellence. That this method is not 
fair to the reader is apparent, and more 
clearly so when we consider that some of 
our very best critical journals often fail to 
review a book until it has been issued 
months or even a year. You are often at a 
loss to determine whether the review is de- 
layed or purposely omitted. 

Librarians of small libraries are not so 
much troubled with the problem of exclu- 
sion of what might be termed vicious litera- 
ture, as that which has so little vitality that 
it cannot well be named; though any book 
which grives the reader one new thought or 
a fresh bit of humor, is well worth while. 

The discussion of the critical periodicals 
which follows is by no means exhaustive, 
and, as has been stated before, only includes 
those which more probably come within the 
reach of the average librarian. 

The Critic, edited by Jeanette and Joseph 
B. Gilder, impresses one at all times with its 
fairness. One evidence of this is the 
prompt correction of any error which may 
have inadvertently crept in. They have a 
list of library reports on popular books, 
gathered from the representative cities of 
the United States and Canada, which is in- 
tended to show what books other than fic- 
tion are being read, though the most popu- 
lar novel is added. The reviews in the 
Critic are always just, but often too brief. 
Especially is this true of the department, 
the Book-buyers' guide. 

Harry Thurston Peck, as editor infuses a 
good deal of acid into the Bookman. Ap- 
parently his judgment of a new book is 
often influenced by his opinion of the author 
rather than the book in hand. The Book- 
man's table and Novel notes are both valu- 
able departments, as well as the record of 
sales of new books for the month. These 
departments in the Critic and Bookman, the 
one gathered from the libraries and the 
other from the bookseller, are not supposed 
in any sense to be critical, but merely show 
the trend of public opinion, a thing which 
the librarian, if she would have her library 
well patronized, must consider. So much 
space in the Bookman is devoted to matters 



foreign to book reviews that it cannot al- 
ways be said to be of the highest practical 
value to the librarian. 

Like the Critic and the Bookman, the Cur- 
rent literature is valuable as giving infor- 
mation about authors. The reviews col- 
lected from the best sources, under the title 
of the Library table, are useful. The selec- 
tions from new books are often of aid also. 

The New York Times Saturday review is 
a most valuable assistant. Filled with re- 
views of the latest books, the majority of 
them signed by well-known persons, it is 
at once authoritative and up-to-date, and I 
would especially emphasize both these 
points as being of first importance to the 
librarian. Too often when making up a 
new order the only information to be found 
upon the really new book is the publisher's 
advertisement, and while Mr. Howell's 
opinion that no book should be read until 
it is a year old is very pertinent, so far 
there seems to be no general tendency to 
adopt it. 

The Times review is a weekly publication, 
takes up the books as they are issued, and 
the reviews are of such character that the 
contents of the book, and what its particu- 
lar value to your own readers would be, is 
easily determined. 

Though we may agree with Mr. Howells 
that Barrett Wendel's book, A Literary His- 
tory of America, might better have been 
named a study of New England authorship 
in its rise and decline, with some glances at 
American literature, his opinion of the Dial 
is of interest as being one of the very few 
things in the West which he found to com- 
mend. "In Chicago, meantime, at this 
moment the most populous and characteris- 
tic Western city, there is considerable pub- 
lication, and this includes a fortnightly 
paper, the Dial, which seems at present the 
most unbiased, good-humored, and sensible 
organ of American criticism." 

As it only appears twice a month it can- 
not always be as prompt as some others, 
but its reviews are always of the highest 
order, the majority of them being signed, 
and it gives a due amount of attention to 
fiction. 

What has been said of the Dial may, in 
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great party be said of the Nation, though a 
great many of the books which it reviews 
are not such as would interest the average 
reader. 

Upon special subjects the Historical re- 
view. Science, Educational review, and Bird 
lore are of great assistance. 

To all these might be added a number of 
magazines which are not essentially critical, 
but by reason of reviews, extracts from 
books, or a hint upon contents, prove use- 
ful; such are the Outlook, Independent, 
North American Review, Uterary Digest, 
Living Age, and some others. 

But, as we all know, there is no royal rule 
by which we may discriminate, and choose 
as carefully as we may the public is always 
ready to wonder why this book is in the 
library and why that one is not. But, 

If we could win to the Eden tree where the 

four great rivers flow. 
And the wreath of ^ve is red on the turf as 

she left it long ago; 
And if we could come when the sentry slept, 

and softly scurry through, 
By the favor of God we might know as 

much as our father Adam knew. 

Jennie Elsod. 



RBFERBNCB WORK WITH CHILDREN.* 



Believing that the formation of a wise 
reading habit and the love of good books 
are the greatest safeguards that can be 
thrown around young people, the cultivation 
of this habit becomes one of the principal 
objects of all those who have them in 
charge. Habits are formed by actions oft 
repeated and are early learned, hence the 
necessity of right thinking on the part of 
parents and teachers, as well as librarians, 
that the best results may be gained, for we 
claim that the real growth and character 
development of the child depends largely 
upon the reading matter placed within his 
reach. 

If we can aid young people to cultivate a 
habit of reading, help them to acquire a 
knowledge of what to read, and teach them 
a good method of reading, we shall have 
done much toward laying the foundation 



upon which a strong character may be built. 

The province of the library is to inform, 
to amuse, to inspire; or the result of all 
reading is, first, information; second, recre- 
ation, and, third, inspiration. Reference 
work deals only with the first of these, that 
is, reading for information; and that with 
children is much wider than with adults, in 
that it includes not only the finding of the 
material, but also instruction and training 
in the use of that material. Beference work 
with children would include all work or 
help given them at the library that would 
lead them to gain information as to the real 
use of books. Aside from supplying ma- 
terial on various topics it means that the 
librarian is responsible to a certain extent 
for the intelligent use of that material by 
each individual child. Not only is the child 
to gain information on the subject in hand, 
but he is to learn while gaining it the use 
of reference books in general; is to become 
familiar with such books, learning to hunt 
down a subject. 

It is possible to so train the children that 
come into the library so one may turn them 
loose with the reference books, feeling sure 
they will be able to find their own way. 
They are to learn that the library is a work- 
shop as well as a pleasure place. 

Much is said, more has been written, 
about children's reading, their books, and 
the relation of their reading to school work; 
but the use of books as tools in delving for 
knowledge does not receive the attention it 
deserves. 

Mr. Dana says the destiny of the child is 
not affected by the ability to read, but by 
the use he makes of that ability. 

The ability to read, then, is merely a 
means to an end. If we would have grown 
people more appreciative of the value of the 
public library, and better able to use it, we 
must give more time to the children, to 
their training in the use of the library and 
its tools. They should be trained to read 
topically, getting from many books the in- 
formation on .any special subject. 

They should learn to know what a library 
is, what it contains, and how to use it; how 
to read with economy of time, by making 
use of topic and page headings, tables of 
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contents and index, the card catalog, Poole's 
index, and such other helps as the library 
may contain. 

We cannot begin this too early, for these, 
our future citizens, are eager and ready to 
fall into line. Make them feel that the li- 
brary is not merely a pleasant place but a 
workroom, the good use of the tools therein 
an absolute necessity would they have their 
education complete. In brief, they must be 
made to see in the familiar use of the li- 
brary in all its departments such results as 
will make it an actual necessity in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

Do your best to make each child feel that 
you are personally interested in the com- 
plete solution of the question under inyes- 
tigation. 

Those of you who last summer laughed at 
J. E. Hosmer's droll way of giving expres- 
sion to the absurdities that occasionally 
come under the observation of the librarian, 
may, perhaps, recall a story he tells of a 
little one coming to him with a question, 
hoping to gain a solution: What animal 
famous in fable made a daring leap which 
excited great merriment and afterwards re- 
sulted in an elopement? Says Dr. Hosmer, I 
looked up the answer and it was one of my 
early triumphs as a librarian: The cow 
jumped over the moon, the little dog 
laughed to see such sport and the dish ran 
away with the spoon. 

Yes, perhaps we are called upon to spend 
time on things that seem at the time trivial 
and unprofitable, but I claim that taking 
interest in any topic the children may pre- 
sent is not time wasted, if, by doing so, we 
gain their confidence; for in the world of 
little people lies the librarian's greatest op- 
portunity, and we are there in the library 
not only to supply needs, but also wants. 

The library and the school act and react 
upon each other. We have to find out how 
can the library be made most serviceable 
to the child in the daily performance of his 
work in the school, while with the teacher 
rests the problem of how can the school life 
be ordered so as to give him the greatest 
possible command of good books in after 
life. 

The best results come where there is 



hearty cooperation between teachers and 
librarian, and it is only of late years that 
any such cooperation has been attempted. 

The library, then, is to serve as an as- 
sistant to the school in the education of the 
children. Its judicious use will serve to 
broaden and enrich the prescribed course of 
the school. No amount of discussion about 
books can take the .place of personal contact 
with the books themselves. Hours spent 
delving in books have much to do in the de- 
velopment of the child. 

The children, then, are to be taught the 
use of dictionaries and encyclopcedias, of 
gazetteers, and indexes. They are to learn 
how to use the library for essay work. In 
short, they must learn how and where to 
dive for the pearls concealed therein. 

In some of the larger libraries we learn 
that classes are being sent in from the 
schools at regular intervals to be taught by 
the librarian. Very good wherever and 
whenever this is practicable; but how many 
of the librarians of our state have time for 
class instruction? 

I suppose ours is not far from an average 
library. With 7,000 volumes we lend some- 
thing like 28,000 volumes each year; our 
three reading tables are comfortably filled 
most of the time during the school year, in 
the early evening are crowded with readers, 
most of them doing reference work. 

Having no assistance in my work I have 
found that while work in classes is utterly 
impossible, individual work is most effec- 
tive; that it pays to give time to children, 
to teach them the use of these guideposts 
to the wealth of information contained in 
the library; that one child who had been 
quietly shown how to use them gladly 
passes on his knowledge to the next one, 
and so the leaven spreads through the 
schools, and the result in prc^ortion to the 
time actually given by the librarian is sure 
to be an hundredfold. 

The testimony of our teachers is that the 
school children do show marked improve- 
ment in their ability to handle books, get- 
ting more from them and getting it in less 
time than they were able to do formerly, 
and that their reference work in the library 
has brought them in contact^ hence made 
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them f amfliar, with many books they would 
not have known otherwise. 

S. S. Green has said: "Bear in mind that 
while you cannot have too much knowledge, 
a good librarian needs to be a walking bibli- 
ography rather than a walking encyclo- 
pflBdia. And this is certainly true. Vou 
need to tell not so much what, as where and 
how." 

Beference work with children. 

To sum up, then, the gist of the whole 
matter, we need to know clearly the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Object of library work in general. 

2. Books are read for information, for 
recreation, for inspiration. 

3. Subject deals with, first, reading for 
information. 

4. With children it includes not ouly this, 
but learning how to use the library. 

5. Reference work with children the li- 
brarian's greatest opportunity. 

6. Library a workshop as well as a pleas- 
ure place. I 

7. Destiny of the child not so much af- 
fected by his ability to read as by the use 
he makes of that ability. 

8. Show personal interest in the child; 
look after wants as well as needs. 

9. No amount of discussion about books 
takes the place of personal .contact with the 
books themselyes. 

10. Children are to be taught the use of 
the great helps contained .in the library; 
catalogs, indexes, etc. 

11. Best done individually rather than In 
classes in most libraries. ^ 

12. Librarian needs to be a walking bibli- 
ography rather than a walking encyclo- 
p»dia, though she cannot have too much 
knowledge. 

13. Testimony of teachers as to pupil's 
ability to handle books for information 
compared with former times. 

Reference work with children requires 
much enthusiasm and perseverance, great 
patience and tact, and full faith in the mis- 
sion of the library; and when the present 
library movement, with its hearty coopera- 
tion between librarians and teachers, has 
had time to exert its influence over even one 
generation, unlimited possibilities will un- 
fold« 

Bxuji S. HAinrA. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OP FICTION.* 



There is no subject before the library 
world today of greater importance than the 
problem of fiction. As has been said, fiction 
is the great fact of the time. Hitherto we 
have for the most part dealt with it nega- 
tively; have endeavored to limit, reduce, 
check its circulation; but we may as well 
face this fact and see what can be done with 
it. People will read fiction; they will read 
a great deal of fiction, and it is altogether 
desirable and necessary that they should. 
Certainly we do. I venture to say that fic- 
tion forms seventy-five per cent of the read- 
ing, or at least seventy-five per cent of the 
number of books read by the majority of 
librarians and library assistants, and why 
should we expect anything else of the pub- 
Uc? 

It makes comparatively little difference 
whether a given library circulates seventy- 
five per cent or seventy per cent of fiction, 
but it does make a very great deal of differ- 
ence what percentage of that percentage is 
strong, wholesome imaginative, true fiction, 
the product of the great minds and great 
hearts of the writers of power, what per- 
centage is of fiction dealing with the prob- 
lems and interests of the life of the day, 
what percentage is of morbid, introspective, 
decadent fiction, and what part is of the 
weak, sentimental, vapid or commonplace 
sort; and it is of the highest importance in 
estimating the work done by a library dur- 
ing a period of years to know how these per- 
centages have relatively increased or de- 
creased, as the result of the library's effort 
to better the taste of the community. Sta- 
tistics of this kind would come much nearer 
being an index to the work of the library 
than any mere statement of the reduction of 
the percentage of fiction circulated. But 
how are we to determine these facts? As 
long as Mary J. Holmes, E. P. Roe, et al., 
are grouped with Thackeray and George 
Eliot as fiction, as though that were all 
there is to it, we shall not and cannot know. 
And, moreover, so long as our fiction find- 
ing-lists are simply undiscriminating alpha- 
betical lists of authors and titles, in which 
Mary J. and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Marion 
Harland and Henry Harland stand side by 
side, presented with sweet impartiality, how 
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can we expect the quality of the reading 
done to improve very greatly? 

It is the experience at the information 
desk in the Pratt Institute Library, as it is 
doubtless in every open shelf library, that 
many people come to the library wanting 
to read the best, but confessing ignorance as 
to what it is, and it is information of this 
sort, this kind of discrimination, that the 
reader has a right to expect from the 
library. It is a curious thing, a result 
doubtless of the effort to reduce the circu- 
lation of fiction that the libraries have been 
so ready to furnish this sort of information 
for every other class of literature. There 
are few libraries so poor that they have not 
some lists of books and articles — their own 
or taken from the bulletins of other 
libraries — on every subject except fiction. 
Something has been done, of course. There 
are Mr. Griswold's lists of descriptive novels, 
Mr. Dana's list of a hundred novels, Mr. 
Thomson's ideas, which are beginning to be 
talked about, and the recent symposium in 
the Saturday Times, that showed that much 
thought was being directed toward the sub- 
ject; but very little has been actually ac- 
complished so far as I know. 

A word just here as to what we have done 
ourselves may be pardoned. About five 
years ago a class was started in the Pratt 
Institute Library School, in an experimen- 
tal, tentative way, which we called the Fic- 
tion Seminary. The plan was to study, not 
the standard authors, with which the stu- 
dentvj were presumably familiar, but the 
more recent minor authors of promise and 
interest, of whose works we had found the 
average student very ignorant. I had come 
to realize by my own experience at the loan 
desk during the first few years of my work 
in the library the opportunities for helpful 
suggestion the desk assistant has, even in a 
closed shelf library, and the necessity of a 
knowledge on her part of the character and 
value of the largest possible number of the 
writers of fiction, and the course was an 
outcome of this realization. The plan also 
included a study of what we may term 
'* borderland** fiction and of the writers of 
continental Europe. The aim of the study 
is to find out the essential characteristicB 



of the author; the kind of work, whether 
novels of incident, manners, etc.; influence 
of his work, wholesome, elevating, morbid 
or depressing; other writers he is nearest 
akin to; the kind of people to whom he 
would appeal, etc. With the borderland fic- 
tion, si>ecial study is made of the qualities 
that attract readers, the use that could be 
made of these books, and the writers next 
higher in rank whose works might be sub- 
stituted, and through whom the reader 
could be led to better things. To stimulate 
thought in this direction we gave the class 
as a problem this year the construction of a 
ladder leading up from one of these "bor- 
derland** novelists whom they had studied 
to some author in standard fiction. The re- 
sults are suggestive and interesting, of 
course not to be followed in any given case, 
but helpful. 

One or two examples may not be without 
interest: 
Rhoda Broughton: "Joan,** "Nancy .** 

Jessie Fothergill. "Kith and kin," "Lasses 
of Leverhouse," "First VioUn." 

Mrs. Walford: "Mr. Smith," "Mischief of 
Monica." 

Walter Besant: "Chaplain of the Fleet,** 
"Armorel of Lyonesse.*' 

Thomas Hardy: "The woodlandera," '*Far 
from the madding crowd." 

R. D. Blackmore: "Cripps the carrier," 
"Kit and Kitty." 

Charlotte Bronte: "Jane Eyre,*' "Shirley.** 

George EUot: "Middlemarch,** "MiU on 
the Floss." 
Mary J. Holmes. 

Rosa N. Carey. 

Amanda Douglas. 

Edna Lyall: "In the golden days." 

Amelia Barr: "Bow of orange ribbon.** 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 

George McDonald: "St. George and St. 
Michael.** 

Walter Scott. 
Amanda Douglas. 

Clara L. Bumham. 

Amelia Barr. 

Anthony Hope. 

Marion Crawford. 

Gilbert Parker. 

Bulwer Lytton. 
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Walter Scott. 
Marie Corelli: psychical novel, "Romanoe of 
two worlds." 

"Zanoni." 

"Man with the broken ear." 

"Mr. Isaacs." 

"Amos Judd." 

"Brushwood boy." 

"Peter Ibbetson." 
Marie Corelli: psychological novel, "Sor- 
rows of Satan." 

"Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." 

"Right of way." 

"Tale of two cities." 

"Romola." 

"Scarlet letter." 

"Tess of the Durbervilles." 

"Les miserables." 

The students have been brought by the 
effort to a realization of the limitations of 
their own reading from the professional 
point of view, and to an appreciation of the 
need for some assistance to aid them in 
grouping and connecting authors of fiction. 
Any one who has done circulating work, es- 
pecially in a closed shelf library, knows that 
dreadfully blank feeling experienced when 
called on suddenly by a borrower for a nice 
book "like that" (one just returned). 
**That" may be— we will say— "Ardath." 
Here is an opportunity; can she think of 
something "like that," only better? It may 
be that "Phra the Phoenician" will occur to 
her, or "Mr. Isaacs," but if no such happy 
thought comes, where shall she turn for 
help? The catalog is of no assistance, the 
alphabetically arranged rows of books on 
the shelves stare at her without response; 
with a dozen other people waiting there is 
no time for prolonged search, and, baffled, 
she hands out *^he sorrows of Satan," feel- 
ing regretfully that one chance has been 
missed. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to have 
some kind of arrangement or classification 
of fiction, first, for the sake of the readier 
who wants the best but knows not what it 
is, or who wants a story about some subject 
in which he is interested, or who would 
want it if he knew such an one was to be 
found; secondly for the assistant, whose 
own reading is not adequate to all the de- 



mands made upon it; and lastly, in order 
that library statistics should be approxi- 
mately a true measure and indication of 
the quality as well as the quantity of the 
work done. 

The next question Is, what kind of an ar- 
rangement? There are several possible 
bases for a classification of fiction. 

1st. By type or kind. There are novels 
of manners and social life, novels of inci- 
dent, novels of character study and develop- 
ment, fanciful and fantastic tales, humorous 
stories, simple love stories. 

2d. By subject. Historical novels (these 
may be novels of incident, as "The three 
guardsmen," or of manners, like "Henry 
Esmond," or novels of character develop- 
ment, like "Romola," sociological, scientific, 
religious, musical, novels, and so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

3d. By literary quality or the grade of 
the author, a rank determined in part by 
his personal force and in part by his literary 
style. Dynamic force and literary quality 
are very different things, of course, and yet 
as manifested in literature they are so com- 
bined that it would be hardly possible to 
separate them as bases of arrangement. 

4th. By ethical infiuence. This I men- 
tion merely as a possibility. It would be 
too difficult to determine to be practicable 
for use, but it would probably be found to 
be a factor in determining the rank of an 
author. 

Now, which of these is the more impor- 
tant and which would be the more available 
in actual use? This must, I think, be con- 
sidered in relation to the next question, 
which of equal importance, how are we to 
apply practically this idea of fiction classi- 
fication? On the shelves, in the catalogs, or 
by means of lists and bulletins? 

Taking up for a moment the arrangement 
on the shelves: shall we arrange our fiction 
by kind, grouping the novels of incident, 
manners, character development? That is 
probably the line of cleavage along which 
our individual preferences divide. Some of 
us dislike novels of incident, others espe- 
cially enjoy novels of character development, 
but too often the same book is enjoyed by 
different people for different reasons, and 
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there would be great difference of opinion 
as to what type of novel any given story 
might be. This basis is therefore not to be 
seriously considered, I think. It is per- 
fectly possible to work out a scheme for 
cla8sif3ing novels by subject; the Decimal 
or the Expansive classification could be used 
with very little difficulty, as there are novels 
that would go into all of the main classes 
and many of the sub-divisions. The diffi- 
culty in such a scheme is that it would sep- 
arate the novels by the same author, and a 
very large number of people read novels be- 
cause of their fondness for a given author 
rather than because of the subject dealt 
with. 

It would be very possible to grade fiction 
into three or four classes by the rank of the 
author, an aristocracy, an upper middle 
class, a lower middle class, and a lowest 
class. These could be marked 1, 2, 3, 4, with 
a Cutter number for the author. One great 
objection to this plan is that there are very 
many authors whose work belongs in more 
than one class — Charles Reade, for example. 
**The cloister and the hearth" would belong 
in 1, "Foul play", and "White lies" in 2, "A 
terrible temptation" in 3 or 4. Bulwer's 
work belongs in at least three classes. 
Many authors have one or two best novels 
very much above the rest and this difference 
could not be emphasized by such an ar- 
rangement. For this reason I am strongly 
attracted by an idea worked out by Mr. E. 
W. Gaillard, of the Webster Free Library, 
for designating the rank of books by covers 
of different colors. By this plan the works 
of an author could be kept together, the 
authors arranged in alphabetical order, and 
yet the grade of the individual book shown 
unmistakably. Stars or other labels of dif- 
ferent colors could be used by libraries that 
object to the use of covers, and the same 
designation on the book-card would enable 
the statistics to be kept by class. 

But when it comes to the catalog, the 
thing is much more simple. Working on a 
suggestion received some time ago from 
Miss Hitchler, then of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, I have for several years 
advised our classes to make subject head- 
ings for fiction in their dictionary catalogs, 



and have given them practice in so d<^ng. 
They have done this not only for historical 
fiction but for novels dealing with social, 
religious, and other questions, and I hope 
have carried on the practice in their own 
library work. Much can be done in this 
way to encourage the purposeful reading of 
fiction. The manner of treatment of the 
subject, whether it be a novel of incident 
and complicated plot, a novel of manners 
and social life, or a novel of character study, 
could be indicated by a note on the card, 
and such facts as that of the narration be- 
ing in the first person and the use of dialect, 
should also be noted. 

But the best field for this kind of work 
is the fiction finding-list. Instead of the 
simple alphabet of authors and titles, of 
which most of our finding-lists consist, we 
could have a classified list, with author and 
title and subject indexes, the great books in 
each class indicated by an asterisk or other 
sign, or a dictionary list with subject head- 
ings and references^ or graded lists with 
subject arrangement and indexes. The pos- 
sibilities here are boundless. Of course the 
serious impediment in the way is the ab- 
sence of any aids to the making of such 
lists. Few of us know our fiction suf- 
ficiently to care to expose our knowledge to 
the rude gaze of the world. What is needed 
before any such plan becomes practical is a 
subject index to fiction, which to be success- 
ful must be the result of cooperative action. 
Some library association, or group of asso- 
ciations, could render no more important 
service to the cause of improved reading 
than by taking up this work. 

The New York Library Club has, since this 
article was written, appointed a conunittee 
to consider steps to bs taken toward the 
preparation of a subject index to prose fic- 
tion. 

JOSSPHINS ADA3C6 BATHBONB. 



The commission earnestly request that all 
libraries intending to participate in the 
clearing-house for periodicals, sf5^^^^4 kjf a rl 
duplicates to the State Hwise/' Concora, •' 

N. H., express charges prepaid, not later 
than October 1, 1902. 
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This number of the BuUetin completes the 
third volume of the new aeries. With the 
next number (March, 1903) a title pagre and 
index to Volumes I to m will be issued 
and a new pagination begun. 



The commission have during the past year 
received several inquiries from persons de- 
sirous of obtaining positions in libraries. 
Believing that they can be of service both 
to such applicants and to the libraries by 
the establishment of a bureau of registra- 
tion, they invite persona desiring positions 
in libraries to register with the secretary of 
the commission, sending full description of 
their education and experience, and copies 
of letters of recommendation. They also in- 
vite libraries desiring to employ librarians 
or assistants to communicate with the secre- 
tary, stating fully their needs. Careful rec- 
ords will be kept and an efPort made to be 
of service by bringing to the notice of such 
libraries suitable persons to fill positions 
therein. The commission wiU not under- 
take to investigate the actual qualiflcationB 
of applicants, but rather will submit to 



libraries for investigation the statements 
and recommendations of such applicants as 
appear from the records to be qualified for 
the position to be filled. 



The commission believe that the clearing 
house for periodicals is to be a success. 
Already quite a large number of periodicals 
have been received from libraries in differ- 
ent parts of the state, and other libraries 
have written that they will send later. As 
there seems to be some misunderstanding 
about the length of time the clearing house 
is to run, the commission desire to announce 
that they wiU continue it for a year at leasts 
This means that a library may send in its 
duplicates at any time during the next year 
and have its wants supplied so far as they 
can be. The first attempt to supply wants 
will be made about the first of December. 



Mr. Fletcher's paper in this number is so 
filled with the same spirit that is very much 
in evidence in the summer library school 
which is held each year in Amherst, Mass., 
under his charge that we cannot refrain 
froin making mention of the fact. While it 
is no part of the province of this BuUetin 
to advertise anything, the commission be- 
lieve that th^ are justified In saying that 
one of the principal elements contributing 
to the success of this sdiool has been the 
teaching of library work along the broad 
lines suggested by his paper. 
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5U0QESTI0NS FOR INCREASING THE 
USEFULNESS OP SMALL LIBRARIES. 



' The library ranks second only to the 
school as an educational institution. Car- 
lyle said, **The true university of these days 
is a collection of books." 

The moral and educational value of a 
library is hard to estimate but depends 
largely upon the kind of books, the class of 
borrowers, and the character and personal 
efforts pf the librarian. In this list the 
librarian, perhaps, has most influence, for 
the personal element is a very strong factor 
and, I believe, is much more potent in the 
town than in the city. One might almost 
say that the librarian's personal influence 
is in inverse ratio to the population. 

LTBRABTAN*8 BBBPOITOIBIUTT. 

The big city library is much like a big 
machine, and the work done is, of necessity, 
somewhat like machine work. The librarian 
himself only occasionally comes into per* 
sonal touch with the borrower, and the 
amount of work which must be done re^ 
quires system and detail. Thus it comes 
about that one person does one thing while 
another does another, and each knows only 
his own part of the work; but in the libra- 
ries of the small towns hand work is possi- 
ble. We all know how much higher hand 
work ranks than machine work. In these 
small libraries the librarian does all parts 
of the work herself, handles all the books, 
becomes individually acquainted with them, 
and knows personally all her borrowers. 
Herein lies her opportunity, and her respon- 
sibility as well, for getting the right book 
into the hands of the right reader. 

It is true that in many of the small 
towns the charge of the library is only a 
side issue with the librarian, her calling, 
perhaps, being that of school teacher, dress- 
maker, or housekeeper. Since this is the 
case, the amount of interest shown and the 
good work done by these librarians deserve 
high praise. Nevertheless, I fear that many 
of them underestimate their calling to the 
library work, and do not realize the re- 
sponsibilities laid upon them with the 
ofiSce. They need to know the character 
of the books that they are handing out to 



the school girls and boys. These should be 
books with high ideals, pure motives, and 
good language. Better a few such than 
many of the poorer sort. 

The minds of school children are so im- 
pressionable that we cannot overrate the 
value of good reading during this period of 
their lives. The choice of such reading lies 
largely in the hands of the librarian in the 
small town, for she knows each boy and girl 
and can influence each, personally. If she 
happens to be a school teacher she has the 
added advantage of knowing Just what 
books would be most helpful to the chil- 
dren in connection with their studies; if a 
housekeeper and a mother, she knows which 
cook books are best and most practical, and 
which juvenile books are best suited to the 
children of different ages. So, while there 
may be disadvantages in spending only part 
of one's time in the library, there are also 
advantages. 

Is this too much to expect of the libra- 
rian who receives, perhaps, twenty-flve dol- 
lars a year for her services? Yes, if merely 
the money value be considered, but if it be 
looked upon as an opportimity for doing 
good, as patriotic missionary work for the 
town and for the nation, it will be found 
that many have vrillingly spent themselves 
for such ends in the past, and many more as 
willingly will spend themselves in the future. 

TBAUnNO A SUBBTlTUTJfi. 

It is a good idea for the librarian to inter- 
est some young person of the town in the 
work of the library and to train her or him, 
as the case may be, so that there may be 
some one to step into the gap in case of 
the librarian's illness or necessary absence. 
It is better for the librarian and better for 
the library to have some such person upon 
whom to rely in time of need, and it would 
be a rare town which did not have some 
person who was "fond of books," and would 
be glad to give her services until she had 
learned the ways, for the sake of being "in 
the library." 

MAKING THE LIBRABT ATTBAOTIVB. 

Libraries in the small towns often are 
lodged in some room in the town hall. 
These rooms, sometimes, are lacking in 
any feature of beauty or comfort. To make 
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them in the least degree homelike and 
cheery is, indeed, a work of art, and greatly 
to be praised is the librarian who accom- 
plishes it. 

Plants do much towards making a room 
inviting, but when a room is open only a 
few hours a week and not heated the rest 
of the time, plants are out of the question 
during cold weather. 

Pictures will keep in cold rooms without 
attention, and they go far towards making 
a room attractive, but let them be chosen 
with care. Better a few of the best than 
many of the x>oorer sort. 

The books themselves, if uncovered, do 
much to brighten a room and to make it 
cheerful and homelike. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the shelves which are usually against 
the walls are shut in by wooden doors, so 
that no books are visible except as each 
door is unlocked by the librarian. 

Where the books are placed in the room of 
a town hall Used for town meetings, enter- 
tainments, dances, and fairs, this concealing 
of the books would seem a necessity, unless 
glass doors could be afforded. When the 
library has a room of its own, doors of any 
sort can well be dispensed with, and the 
room gain thereby in cheerfulness and at- 
tractiveness. 

YISITINO libbabhs. 

One can often gain good ideaa for her 
home library by visiting other libraries and 
by talking over the work with those who 
are interested. Make a point, then, as 
opportunity offers, of visiting libraries 
either large or small. Seldom will one go 
in the right spirit without finding the visit 
productive of good either to the visitor or 
to the one visited. Often it will prove so 
to both. 

UBRABT laarmros. 

Library meetings are another source of 
help, of which the librarians of the small 
libraries do not avail themselves quite so 
much as perhaps they might. 

The idea seems to prevail that these meet- 
ings are helpful only to those in the large 
libraries. This may have been true at one 
time, but of late years especial pains has 
been taken to make the meetings practical 
and helpful to the workers in small libraries. 



Several times it has been my pleasure to 
hear from the librarian of some village li- 
brary, who had attended one or two meet- 
ings, such an expression as, — ^"Whyl I had 
no idea that there would be anything in 
these meetings that would be helpful to me. 
It is so hard to get to them that I hardly 
had thought it worth while to make the 
effort, but I certainly shall do so after this. 
I have enjoyed it so much!" 

NON-FICnON. 

The two-book system has been mentioned 
before in these columns, but I beg leave to 
advocate it once more, especially to those 
librarians whose issue of fiction is over sixty- 
five per cent. In this case the probability is 
that many good books of non-fiction are 
standing on the shelves unused, month after 
month. 

Many are they who, if they can have only 
one book, will take the fiction every time, 
but if they can have their indispensable 
story (Md some other book, they often will 
be glad to take a work of history, travel, 
or biography, or some of the numerous 
nature books which have been published 
during the last few years. At least, give 
them the chance. 

I would suggest going even farther than 
this and allovidng those who have club 
papers to write, or those who wish to pur- 
sue any course of study or research, to take 
a number of books at a time and to keep 
such as long as needed, provided no one else 
wants them. With this arrangement it 
should be understood by the borrower that 
after he has had a book two weeks it must 
be returned at once, on notice that it is 
caUed for by some one else. This plan vdll 
be found to facilitate study and will put 
into circulation books that otherwise might 
long stand unused on the shelves. 

SUimAT-SGBDOL T.TBBATlTIBft. 

In times past every Simday-school had its 
ovim library, and though of late years some 
have done away with this function, prob- 
ably most of the country churches through- 
out New Hampshire still have their Sunday- 
school libraries. Presumably these librsr 
ries, for the most part^ are small and can 
add few new books yearly. Is there not a 
chance here for the town library to be of 
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use? Why not send to the chnrch each 
week a nnmber of books selected from the 
town library by the librarian, or by some 
committee from the Sunday Hschool? 

Is it not probable that there are people 
in the commimity, living at a distance 
from the library, who regularly attend 
church and Sundaynschool, but often find it 
inconvenient to visit the library during the 
time when it is open? Why should they 
not be served through the Sunday-school 
library? 

BBAKCfHEB. 

These people might, perhaps, be served 
in another way quite as well, if they live in 
some hamlet or outlying village where 
there is no library. There probably would 
be some one in the community who would 
be willing to take charge at his own home 
of a dozen or mote books sent out by the 
town library, and to circulate them among 
his neighbors. 

These books could be sent from the li- 
brary once in two weeks, once a month, or 
once in two months, as seemed best to suit 
the conditions of the case. If there is a 
school in the district, very likely the school 
teacher would be willing to taKe charge of 
the books. 

Each of these ways has been successfully 
tried in diiferent localities. Each has its 
advantages. In the case of the books in the 
home, they are usually available at all 
hours of the day and evening, while in the 
school they are attainable only at given 
hours. On the other hand, if issued through 
the school, the teacher has the opportunity 
and the great advantage of guiding the read- 
ing of her pupils along helpful lines. 

There are many attractive books now 
which have been published to supply just 
this need of supplementary reading for the 
schools. Oftentimes, too, when a parent 
does not care enough about reading to go 
even a short distance for a book, he will 
pick up and read one which he finds ready 
to his hand, brought by his child. If cer- 
tain books are wanted by the people, the 
names of such could be sent with the books 
returned, and the librarian could send in 
the next lot such as were available. 

This method would apply just as well if 



the Sunday-school were used as the medium 
of distribution. People could leave on one 
Sunday the names of books wanted on the 
next. 

INTER-LIBIULBT LOAK. 

In these days, the thought of the brother- 
hood of man so pervades society that it 
touches the heart even of institutions and 
makes one library glad to supply another's 
need. . 

The libraries in some of the large cities, 
and also some of the college libraries, wiU 
send books, such as the smaller libraries 
cannot afford to buy, with no charge but 
that of traUsportation; this the borrower in 
all cases must agree to pay. This is a great 
help to the student who often cannot afford 
to buy all the books he needs and whose 
home library cannot supply him. 

This use of the town library as a medium 
through which to get books from the larger 
libraries, is somewhat recent* and conse- 
quently the opportunities thus afforded have 
not been so fully improved as they doubt- 
less wiU be in the future. 

In some places the legal aspect still is 
considered paramount, and no books are al- 
lowed to go out of the town because the 
taxpayers, having paid for the books, may 
find fault if they are loaned to any one 
who has not shared in the expense. But 
the larger libraries are taking a broader 
and more liberal view of the matter, and 
maintain that we are all working for the 
same end; that all our work is for the 
educating and uplifting of the people, and 
therefore we should work shoulder to shoul- 
der, and "lend a hand.'* 

No harm seems to have come as yet (at 
least we have heard of no lawsuits) from 
this liberal interpretation of rights and 
privileges, and we feel confident that as 
time passes, these privileges will be extended 
rather than curtailed. In fact, there is now 
pending before congress a bill to lower the 
rate of postage on books sent from libraries, 
in order to facilitate just this wider use of 
books. 

One library, in its liberality, goes so far 
as to loan not only books but pictures, and 
in sufficient numbers so that the smaller 
library may have picture exhibitions. 
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This same idea might be carried out in a 
somewhat different way between the small 
town libraries. Each library has some 
books not possessed by another. A certain 
number of these books might be sent from 
one town b'brary to another for a limited 
time, perhaps a month or two, and then 
exchanged for others. In this way the vari- 
ous libraries in a section could place before 
their readers a larger number of books than 
any one library could afford to buy. This 
could probably be accomplished without ex- 
pense, for in almost any community there 
would be some public-spirited man who, for 
the good of all concerned, would be willing 
to carry the books free of charge. Even if 
the service were paid for, the expense 
would be slight. 

PIOTUBBB.* 

Pictures have come to be a recognized 
element in the work of most of the larger 
libraries and in many of the smaller ones. 
Some of the town libraries, however, have 
not yet taken up this branch of the work 
and it is to such that I would say a few 
words. 

In speaking of pictures I refer especially 
to those which may be circulated as are 
books, whether they be unmounted, 
mounted, or framed. Few doubt that the 
usefulness and good influence of any library 
are increased by the addition of this depart- 
ment. 

The Perry, the Brown, the Cosmos, and 
the Witter pictures are all good and all in- 
expensive. In many places these pictures 
are used quite largely by the women's clubs 
for illustrating papers and talks. They 
have also been found useful to school teach- 
ers in teaching history and in promoting 
the love of art. Some have found them 
helpful in teaching Sunday-school lessons. 

These same ends may be gained in 
another way. Advertisements and cheap 
magazines abound. From these may be 
gathered a wealth of pictures which, if 
sorted and well arranged In scrapbooks, 
make most interesting and instructive vol- 
umes both for young and old. Or these pic- 

• An excellent article on this subject by Miss Caro- 
Uae U. Garland appeared in the Bullbtik for Decem- 
ber, 1901. 



tures may be mounted on cardboard and 
arranged by subject. (See Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1901.) 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood. I 
am not advocating advertisements and Perry 
pictures above others. If the library can 
afford mounted photographs, have them by 
all means, and have framed pictures, also, 
to issue to the homes. Yes, the time has 
actually come when framed pictures are 
issued, like books, from public libraries. 

A few photographs of the best pictures of 
the great masters, framed in good taste and 
issued to the homes of the people, surely 
would do much to educate and cultivate. 

If the library funds allow the purchase of 
but few pictures, it might be well to make 
the rule that only one framed picture at a 
time should he issued to a family. I should 
advise, however, that the time limit for such 
pictures be made longer than for the book — 
perhaps one month instead of two weeks. 
The beauty of a picture and its meaning are 
not always upon the surface, but grow upon 
one day by day. 

Do not let the taking of a picture deprive 
the borrower of a book. Let the picture be 
ladditional. Possibly the borrower may enjoy 
it so much that he may be Interested to 
learn something of the artist, or be led to 
inquire more fully concerning the subject 
of the picture. 

But if the more expensive photographs are 
entirely out of the question for the present, 
a good start may be made with advertise- 
ments or magazine pictures, and the inex- 
pensive prints. These will be found much 
better than nothing. 

BOBAPBOOKS. 

Beference was made to arranging in scrap- 
books such pictures as were obtained from 
magazines and advertisements. These scrap- 
books come within the reach of all and if 
well arranged will be found useful in any 
library. 

A Biblical scrapbook might be made which 
would help to illustrate the Sunday-school 
lessons. 

A scrapbook containing pictures of au- 
thors and their homes, with short selections 
from their works and some information 
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about them, would be helpful to those be- 
grinning the study of literature, and inter- 
esting to almost any one. 

Another book might be made with history 
for its subject, and another with art. thus 
imparting information and encouraging 
study in one of the pleasantest of ways. 

UBBARY CLUBS. 

A library club might be formed in each 
neighborhood for the making of these scrap- 
books, and for helping the library in any 
way possible. 

The club should have at its head some 
person interested in the work, who would 
stimulate the gathering of material and 
superintend its arrangement into books. 
Whoever may or may not be in such a club, 
be sure to let the children have some con- 
nection vdth it. To make the children feel 
that they have a part in the library and 
that they are of use to it is a sure way to 
make it more useful to them. 

UNCOYEBED BOOKS. 

What is more inviting, more tempting, 
than the shelves and tables of a book store? 
You drop in on a hurried errand, and before 
you can get away some bright cover or 
pleasing binding catches your eye, and you 
must stop to see what the book is. How 
many times this results in a purchase the 
bookseller knows full well, and continues to 
display his books in spite of many shopworn 
volumes left on his hands. If he covered 
all his books it would save many soiled 
copies, which must be sold at a great dis- 
count or not at all, yet he doesn't do it. 

If it pays the book-seller not to cover his 
books, why should the public library cover 
theirs? As a fact, very few libraries nowa- 
days do cover their books. They want the 
books read, and many more books will be 
read if they are attractive. The books cer- 
tainly will be more attractive if they are 
not all clothed in the same color and style 
of dress; in other words, if they wear their 
own individual costumes instead of being 
covered from head to foot with a kitchen 
apron. Of course the reason is given that 
the books get badly soiled. As a rule, I 
believe it will be found that the book has to 
go to the bindery by the time it is disagree- 
ably soiled. If it should get soiled before 



it needs rebinding, then cover it. The p6o* 
pie will then have had the good of the bind- 
ing while it was fresh and new. 

Mabie could never have been in a library 
with covered books when he fancied himself 
at the keyboard of an organ, the pipes of 
which were the gilded and many-colored 
rows on the shelves, from which he could 
have music of his own choosing. 

F. Mabel Winchell. 



SELECTED BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY.* 



The subject of photography has been so 
developed in very recent years that the ma- 
jority of books generally regarded as good 
are becoming old, not exactly obsolete, but 
yet enough out of date to be excluded from 
the order list of today. 

Popular interest in photography has in 
late years increased in proportion to the 
growth of the subject matter of photogra- 
phy itself. New applications of scientific 
and industrial value, new processes of 
beauty, a growing belief that photography 
has some claim to recognition as a branch of 
art, all this, and more, make frequent the 
calls for information along its several lines. 
As a result, many books have been written 
to satisfy this demand. From these, a rela- 
tively small group of the t)est have been 
chosen as likely to form a suitable collec- 
tion for a small library. 

Tennant & Ward publish a classified list 
of standard photographic books (American 
and English), at present obtainable. Date 
of publication, price, and brief notes as to 
scope and character of each book render the 
list very helpful. 

A bibliography of photography was beg^n 
in the "Photo-Era" in February,' 1902, and 
will be continued during the year. 

PEBIODICALS. 

Photo-Miniature. (Monthly.) $2.50. Single 
numbers, 25 cents. Tennant & Ward, 
287 4th Ave., New York. 

The beat treatment of particular subjects seems now 
to be given in the "Photo-Miniature," which forms a 
series of monographs. The information they give 
cannot be had elsewhere except at considerable ex- 
pense. They are thorough, concise, and practical on 
each subject treated. 

Contcnta: 1. Modem lenses. 2. The pose in por- 
traiture. 8. Hand-camera work. 4. Photography 
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outdoors. 6. Stereoscopic photography. 6. Ortho- 
chromatic photography. 7. Platlnotype processes. 
8. Photography at home. 9. Lantern slides. 10. 
The "blue print." 11. Developers and development. 
12. Retouching negatives and prints. 13. Photo- 
graphing flowers and trees. 14. Street photography. 
15. Intensification and reduction. 16. Bromide print- 
ing and enlarging. 17. The carbon process. 18. 
Chemical notions for photographers. 19. Photo- 
graphing children. 80. Trimming, mounting, and 
framing. 21. Albumen and plain paper printing. 22. 
Gum-bichromate printing. 28. Photographic manlpu> 
lations. 24. Photographing clouds. 26. Landscape 
photography. 26.' Telephotography. 27. Pinhole 
(lensless) photography. 28. Seashore photography. 
89. Flashlight photography. 30. Photographing in- 
teriors. 31. Photographing at night. 82. Defects In 
negatives. 88. The dark-room. 

Photo-Era. (Monthly.) 170 Summer St., 

Boston. $1.50. 

Of excellent make-up. Inclines toward the pictorial 
side of photography. 

Photo-Beacon. (Monthly.) 409 Security 

Bldg., Chicago. $1. 

Has excellent editor. Like above emphasises pic- 
torial element. 

Photo-American. (Monthly.) 131 Bible 
House, New York. $1. 
Good all around amateur class Journal. 

AlVnUAL PX7BLI0ATI0NB. 

Photograms. Tennant A, Ward. Paper, $1; 
cloth, $1.25. 

Reproduces and describes the best photographic 
pictures of each year; with illustrations, descriptions, 
and critiques of the principal exhibitions, complete- 
ly representing the progress of pictorial photography. 

First published for year 1896. The very best thing 
oo pictorial photography, a complete set very de- 
sirable. 

American annual of photography Scorill A 
Adams, New York. Paper, 75 cents. 

International annual and American process 

year book. £. & H. T. Anthony, New 

York. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Above are good* of about equal yalue. Bach con- 
tains a great deal of valuable matter, papers on Tari- 
ous topics, tables, formulae, etc. 

QBNBRAL BEFEBENOS. 

Bay ley, R. C. Photography in colors; pop- 
ular description of best known methods. 
1900. Tennant & Ward. 50 cents. 

Supplies a popular demand for something on color 
photogn^hy. 

Black, Alexander. Photog^raphy indoors and 

out. 1893. (Riverside library for young 

people.) Houghton. 75 cents. 

An admirably planned book, very interestingly 
written. Its historical account particularly so. Cov- 
ers the whole field of work within the amateur rang*, 
has appendix of useful tables and formule and notes 



on chemistry of photography, color and stersoacopio 
photography. The illustrations and numerous dia- 
grams make It a very helpful book. 

Burbank, W. H. The photographic nega- 
tive. 1888. Scovill. $1.50. 

— Photographic printing methods. 1889. 
ScoviU. $1. 

These are still valuable works, particularly the 
Utter. 

Harrison, W. J. History of photography. 
1887. Scovill. Net, $1. 
The best history. 

Hinton, A. H. Practical pictorial photog^ 
raphy. 1898-99. 2 parts in 1. Tennant 
& Ward. $1.25. 
By a master of the subject. 

Photo-Beacon exposure tables. Photo-Bea- 
con Company. Paper, 25 cents. 

Of great assistance in the saving of plates from 
under and over-exposure. 

Todd, F. D. First step in photography. 
1897. Photo-Beacon Company. Paper, 
25 cents. 

— Second step in photography. 1897. Pho- 
to-Beacon Company. Paper, 50 cents. 

SnuOl in slxe, straight to the point. A book the 
young photographer should own. 

Wilson, E. Lw Cyclopeedic photography. 
1894. Tennant <& Ward. $4. 

2,600 references, alphabetically arranged, illustrated 
and well bound. Excellent for ready reference. 

Woodbury, W. £. Photographic amuse- 
ments. 1895. Scovill. $1.50. 

Descriptive of novel effects obtainable with cam- 
era, spirit photography, same person reappearing 
several times in same group, etc. Something the 
boys will surely want. 



THE UBRARIAN AND THE GARRET. 



The Squire was dead, and the house where 
he had lived for fifty years was to be en* 
larged and remodeled for a summer home 
for one of his daughters. One afternoon 
her boy came into the library virith this 
message, spoken so fluently, even breath- 
lessly, as to suggest long study and many 
repetitions by the way. ^'Mother says there 
are some old magazines and newspapers in 
the garret that are no use to her and you 
may have them if you want them, and she 
is cleaning out the house and if you would 
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like them she will send the farm-wagon 
down as soon as I get home/' 

The librarian bethought herself of an un- 
used cupboard, where the gift could be 
stored for a time, sent word to the boy's 
mother that it would give her great pleas- 
ure to take the periodicals, and in the course 
of an hour, with the help of the boy and 
the "hired man," who drove the wagon, had 
packed them into the cupboard to await a 
leisure day. 

The librarian was a woman of middle age 
who gave nominally two afternoons and an 
evening a week, but really most of her 
time, to the town library. She had for 
years bought books wisely and carefully 
out of its small funds, and knew in what 
classes it was deficient. She had several 
sets of magazines, and a glance at the gift 
showed her there were no complete volumes, 
and that some of the pictures had been cut 
out or painted by the children. How could 
she make the best use of the odd numbers? 

The next morning she sorted the wagon- 
load, and found about a hundred numbers 
of "Harper's" magazines from 1850 to 1870, 
fifty numbers of the "Atlantic" from 1858 
to 1875, fifteen or twenty of "Godey's Lady's 
Book" in the '40's, and a miscellaneous lot of 
the "Century," "Scribner," "McClure," and 
"Munsey." Besides these, there were old 
newspapers, yellow and creased, and some 
pamphlets and paper-covered novels. 

The Squire was of Abolitionist stock, and 
among the newspapers were twenty or 
thirty numbers of William Lloyd Garrison's 
"Liberator," with a slave in chains on the 
first page and a chapter of Wilkie Collins's 
"Dead Secret" on the last. There were a 
six months' file of "The Carpet Bag," a 
humorous paper published in Boston in the 
'50's; one of "Vanity Fair," before the elec- 
tion of 1860; anti-slavery tracts; funeral 
sermons; two of the three numbers of "The 
Pioneer," edited by James Bussell Lowell; 
an odd number or two of "The Dial"; two 
paper-covered novels, "The Children of the 
Phalanstery" and "Henry Russell, a tale of 
the year 2,000," and one or two of Emer- 
son's lectures in their original pamphlet 
form, that suggested the influences at work 
in the years when the Squire was a young 
man in a lawyer's ofiice in Boston. There 



were, too, speeches in congress and state 
documents that were sent to him after he 
went |to fthe legislature, and warrants for 
town meetings and town reports, in a pile 
with copies of "Jane Eyre" and "The Mys- 
teries of Paris," in small double-columned 
type and brown paper covers. If the Squire's 
daughter had been the reading member of 
the family, she would never have given away 
books that had held her spellbound imder 
the eaves of the garret in rainy days. 

The librarian kept all the purely local 
matter, a file of the village newspaper, and 
the town warrants and reports. She sent 
the "Liberator" and the political pamphlets 
to the state library and put aside whatever 
had an interest connected with the New 
England reformers to wait until she could 
take advice from one of the librarians of 
large city libraries whom she had met at 
Magnolia, as to what to do with them. By 
this time the morning was over. The next 
rainy day she attacked the magazines. She 
knew her "Harper" in the early days, and 
going through the numbers with the famil- 
iarity which comes of long practice, she took 
the signatures carefully apart, placed in one 
pile articles on Benjamin Franklin, the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, Paul Jones, Pontiac, and 
Commodore Perry; in another, accounts of 
Russia, Sweden, and India; in a third, arti- 
cles on gorillas, reindeer, and other animals; 
in a fourth, ghost stories and weird tales; 
and in a fifth, the Editor's Drawer, with its 
funny stories to amuse invalids or furnish 
illustrations for speeches. Some good short 
stories, which the librarian remembered 
with pleasure, were placed in a sixth pile, 
and the remaining fragments put away for 
the sake of the pictures, which the Woman's 
Club of the town would be glad to cut and 
mount according to directions already pub- 
lished in several state bulletins. 

On another day the librarian turned her 
attention to the "Atlantic Monthly," and 
made a collection of out-of-door papers 
by Higginson, Burroughs, and Thoreau, 
another of pleasant short stories, like Rose 
Terry Cooke's "Lizzy Griswold's Thanksgiv- 
ing," or Miss Alcott's "Modem Cinderella" 
and "Debby's Debut," and historical or lit^ 
erary essays on such subjects as the Eng- 
lish laureates or Jane Austen. She scii- 
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sored poems which are not easy to find or 
are out of print in book form, like Brown- 
eirs "Bay Fight,*' in "Harper," and his 
"Abraham Lincoln," in the "Atlantic." She 
collected amusing stories like Bayard Tay- 
lor's "Experiences of the A. C"; kept Har- 
riet Prescott Spolford's "Midsummer and 
May" and "Amber Gods" for the delight of a 
bookish young girl to whom they would 
open broad paths of poetry, history, and 
romance; and arranged political articles, 
carefully sorted by subjects, for the Acad- 
emy Debating Club. 

The odd numbers of "Godey" furnished 
stories by Hawthorne and Poc, besides many 
glimpses of social and domestic life for 
club papers on such subjects as "The Wo- 
man of Today and Her Grandmother." All 
the fashion plates that the children had not 
cut out for paper dolls were put aside to be 
mounted and labelled with the year in which 
they were published. Writers and illustra- 
tors of novels and stories often make slips 
in describing costumes for the want of just 
such helps as these, and the librarian knew 
that at least one ambitious young woman 
in her town was writing novels and short 
stories of the period before the Civil War. 
The fashion plates, too, would be a gre&i 
help in costuming for plays and tableaux, 
and the librarian added many illustrations 
from later magazines, even up to the peas- 
ants from the current number of "Munsey," 
a duplicate copy of which had been g^ven 
to her. 

She sorted the articles in "Scribner" and 
the "Century" just as she had the earlier 
periodicals, fastened subjects together with 
Niagara clips or Konaklips, at fifteen cents 
a box, and put them into stout brown paper 
covers. They are in use just now by 
schools, invalids, and general readers, and 
with careful handling will last for several 
years. After the fashion plates and cos- 
tume pictures were mounted, the librarian 
hung them around the walls of the library 
for a week or two, and sent a notice of 
them to the village paper, which attracted 
visitors from other towns and gave them an 
impulse to make the contents of their gar- 
rets useful to their own town libraries. 
CABOums M. Hkwtns. 



MODERN LIBRARIAN5HIP. 



Modern librarianship has distinctly a 
three-fold aspect: the scholarly, the adminis- 
trative, and the missionary. A whimsical 
writer in a recent number of the "Book- 
Buyer" enters a plea for the "old-fashioned 
librarian," which seta him forth as above all 
else a scholar, — to such an extent simply a 
scholar that neither of the other aspects of 
the calling appeals to him in the slightest, — 
his library goes practically unregulated, 
administers itself as best it may, — while the 
public cheerfully stays away and is hardly 
aware that such an institution is in ex- 
istence. 

The new-fashioned librarian is above all 
else an administrator. He organizes, classi- 
fies, catalogues (in several different ways), 
introduces "systems," — charging systems, 
two-book systems, delivery systems, and so 
on. His assistants constitute a "staff," — 
in some libraries their "time" is automati- 
cally kept; they are graded, their work is 
carefully suited out to them, they must be 
methodical, regular, industrious. This means 
that our libraries have waked up and 
caught something of the stirring, bustling 
air of the age, which is as it must be if they 
are to appeal to such an age and serve it. 
At the same time they have caught the altru- 
istic spirit of the time and, waiting no longer 
for the public to seek them out, are almost 
ready to force spiritual pabulum down 
men's throats. The librarian is not now 
worthy of his place who does not consider 
unused books a reproach and an unreading 
people a field for his most earnest efforts. 
So he makes his library attractive, adver- 
tises it, opens a children's room, a smoking- 
room, a museum, sends books out into the 
highways and hedges, to schools, shops, 
engine-houses, police stations, jails, tene- 
ment houses, and any place where some 
reader may be found or made. Here again 
we see the library caught in the movement 
of the times, and responding to its noblest 
incentives. 

But just when the administrative and the 
missionary aspects of librarianship are so 
much to the fore, is it not a good time to 
put in a plea for more of the spirit and at- 
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mosphere of scholarship behind the libra- 
rian's desk? This brief article is intended 
as such a plea. \t enters no objection to 
the fullest development of the other aspects 
of librarianship, but in the spirit of the 
Scripture which says, "These things ought 
ye to have done and not have left the other 
undone,** it urges the essentially scholarly 
character of our calling. An illiterate libra- 
rian, — this would be a contradiction in 
terms; we all recognize that, but is it not 
true that too many librarians are content 
with but slight attention to the truly pro- 
fessional aspects of their work? 

So far as my influence can reach, I wish 
to protest against a merely administrative 
and merely humanitarian conception of this 
work, and I would go so far as to decidedly 
discourage any one from taking it up who 
did not intend and determine, whatever 
present attainments may be, to become, as 
rapidly as possible, a scholar, in the best 
sense of the term. And I mean not a mere 
smatterer, but one who is with some thor- 
oughness conversant with all the subjects, 
excepting of course in some technical fields, 
represented in the library; and I mean fur- 
ther, not having a mere catalogue knowl- 
edge, knowing who has written on the vari- 
ous subjects, but a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of the pros and cons of all ques- 
tions, historical, scientific, and literary, 
which come within the range of the library's 
resources. I know from experience what it 
is to have to confess ignorance of a subject 
which a patron of the library may speak of 
and wish to get light upon, but I also know 
that no one having the spirit of the true 
librarian will rest content in such ignorance 
or accept any such shallow excuse for it as 
is often given, — "one cannot be a specialist 
in everything.*' 

No; but one can have enough knowledge 
of everything to avoid being an ignoramus 
with regard to any matters of general infor- 
mation, and it is a fact that nothing is 
nowadays more common than complaints 
that we find clerks in book stores and li- 
brary attendants who seem to accept the 
role of ignoramus with the utmost cheer- 
fulness. 

So I say it is not enough for the librarian 
to know how to do certain work, and to 



have also a spirit of helpfulness and a desire 
to make the library as useful as possible. 
These are great things and are worth much 
more by themselves than the "old-fash- 
ioned** librarianship, which was scholarly 
only. But we must have the transfusion of 
the new with the old. Libraries are spring- 
ing up as by magic, and with equal rapid- 
ity the small libraries are assuming size and 
importance. 

Let us, so far as we may, insist that our 
librarians shall accept their work in the 
truly professional spirit, not as a technical 
pursuit. Fortunately for us librarians, our 
work itself is with books. Let us never 
handle one without snatching from it some 
knowledge or truth. One may get at the 
gist of a book in cutting the leaves. I am 
not quite sure that mere contact with books 
in itself does not, by some subtle psychic 
process, convey to the eager and receptive 
soul some spiritual tonic and uplift. The 
great thing is to have the necessary recep- 
tivity, the scholar*s quick, active, hungry, 
assimilative mind. Then in a thousand ways 
one becomes learned. Each new fact or truth 
falls into its due place and leads on to 
another. And the old marvel is repeated — 

" — ^the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he 
knew." 

So should the live librarian impress the 
public, and never rest contented with any- 
thing short of that kind of knowledge, of 
learning, and of discernment which will 
make him fellow of the best minds in his 
community. A college education may do 
this for a person, or it may not. There are 
hosts of uneducated college graduates. 

One other consideration: A library will 
do its best work for a community by help- 
ing its scholars — teachers, preachers, law- 
yers, writers. The librarian must meet 
them on their level, and in a sense know 
more than they. And it can be done. 

But some one will ask, "Do you intend 
this to apply to the average librarian of the 
small country library?" Certainly I do. 
To be sure, many such have no idea of mak- 
ing librarianship a life work — they are wait- 
ing for something (or some man) to turn 
up. Never mind. A young woman will make 
a better wife and mother for having some- 
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tiling of a liberal education, and it is a truly 
liberal education that can be got in the way 
I have indicated. Instead of fancy work or 
light reading to fill up waiting time in a 
library then, there should be study. A read- 
ing knowledge of several languages can be 
acquired without too much effort, and such 
knowledge is a principal key to scholar- 
ship. Going quietly and earnestly to work, 
a young person with very little of what are 
called educational advantages may become 
a more acceptable candidate for responsible 
and lucrative library positions than another, 
even a college g^raduate, who has had a li- 
brary school training, but has someway 
missed scholarship, which is the sine qua 
itoi>, the one thing needful, of true librarian- 
ship. 

W. I. Flbtoheb, 
Librarian of Amherst College, 



STUDYING THE LOCAL COMMUNITY. 



Not many individuals and not many com- 
munities are so "single minded** as not to 
need considering from several different 
points of view. 

Dr. Holmes's humorous characterization 
of "the young fellow called John,** in the 
"Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,*' vrUl 
readily occur to every one. There is, says 
Dr. Holmes, "1. The real John; known only 
to his Maker. 2. John's ideal John; never 
the real one, and often very unlike him. 
3. Thomas's ideal John; never the real 
John, nor John*s John, but often very un- 
like either." 

So far as one's reading is concerned, if we 
were dealing with a company of skilled 
artisans (electricians, for instance), it would 
be both appropriate and necessary to con- 
sider the electrician's reading as being, in 
part at least, in some other field than elec- 
tricity. To paraphrase Dr. Holmes, we 
might say that there is, first, the "electrical" 
electrician (for whom we must provide 
"technical" books) ; second, the "individual" 
electrician (with individual hobbies such as 
photography or taxidermy, for whom, also, 
we must provide books); and, lastly, the 
"all-round" electrician (the man for whom 
a library of the widest and most catholic 



scope must be provided, in the gradual un* 
folding of all the powers of his mind). "" 
Communities are not so very different 
from individuals in this regard. One of the 
chief differences between a large and a small 
library, it is true, lies in the facility with 
which the above requirements can be met; 
but even the small library is not without 
its opportunities and obligations in this 
respect. If, for instance, the community is 
one which has a chemical industry, or is 
devoted to sheep-raising or to carriage-build- 
ing, an obvious line of books to be pur- 
chased by the local library is suggested by 
each one of these operations. But, in the 
second place, it is no less the duty of the 
librarian to keep himself informed of the 
existence of a camera club in his commu- 
nity, or of a class for the study of Italian 
art. And, in the third place, it is also his 
duty to keep in mind the needs of the "all- 
round" man, and, so far as other conditions 
will admit, see that the library grows sym- 
metrically, and is not glaringly deficient in 
"the books of all time." 

"So far as other conditions will admit," 
as just stated, this should be aimed at; and 
it may well be acknowledged that here is 
one of the most difficult of the librarian's 
problems. "Books are made to be read," 
and it is neither economy nor veisdom to 
have much "dead wood" on the shelves, — 
books never looked at from one end of the 
year to the other. But there are few desir- 
able results in this world which come about 
spontaneously, and without the exercise of 
any human effort, patience, and skill. Per- 
haps there is no one principle which has 
been so fruitful in the direction above indi- 
cated, — that of securing readers for the 
library's best books, — as that of allying the 
local library with some definite local cen- 
ter of thought and interest. One conspic- 
uous instance of this success is in the dose 
juxtaposition of school and library, at Glen 
Haven, N. Y. (recently described in the Oc- 
tober Library Journal). An instance of a 
different class is the close juxtaposition of 
the local library and local natural history 
museum at Chocorua, N. H. Other instances 
familiar to all New Hampshire librarians, 
are the close alliances between the local 
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libraries and the local study clubs or classes 
which are found all over the state. 

It is always well to look difficulties 
squarely in the face, and one of the funda- 
mental difficulties in the case of the smaller 
libraries is unquestionably the painfully 
small sum available for salaries. But have 
we in every instance exhausted all our op- 
portunities for profiting by unpfiid disinter- 
ested counsel and suggestion, and cheerful 
placing of time and service at the disposal 
of the local library, on the part of public- 
spirited men and women? I have in mind 
more than one such instance of conspic- 
uous public service, within the limits of the 
state of New Hampshire, by accomplished 
men and women, both "residents" and "non- 
residents." Have we discovered them all? 
I am quite content to leave the subject with 
this query. 

William E. Footer. 

Providence Public Library, 
October 25, 1902. 



A SBLBCTBD LIST OP BOOKS ON MUNI- 
CIPAL GOVERNMENT.* 



There is throughout Wisconsin a strong 
and growing interest in questions of munici- 
pal government. The Wisconsin Municipal 
League has a large membership, and is one 
of the three state leagues issuing a regular 
periodical. This bulletin has been prepared 
as a short, practical list of books to meet 
the needs of members of the League, and as 
a guide to the literature of the subject which 
will be of special use and value In Wisconsin. 

Librarians who are quick to feel the pub- 
lic interests and alert to respond effectively, 
have, through the renewed interest in these 
vital questions of good government^ an op- 
portunity to make the library useful to 
thinking people. Library boards may well 
supply a few of the best books on municipal 
questions, and through them appeal to a 
class of readers who are most influential in 
promoting public welfare. 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
has traveling libraries on municipal govern- 
ment which contain most of the books in- 
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eluded in this list These libraries may be 
had for the cost of transportation, upon 
application from any public library, city 
council, village board, or group of respon- 
sible citizens. The traveling libraries will 
be most needed in small towns and villages 
where the book funds are so limited that it 
is impossible to buy many books on one 
special subject. 

For more extended lists of books readers 
may be referred to the bibliography in the 
report of the National Municipal League's 
committee on instruction in municipal gov- 
ernment, and to Brook's "Bibliography of 
municipal problems and city conditions." 
Ed. 2, 1901. $1.50. 

Baker, M. N. Municipal engineering and 
sanitation. 1902. Macmillan. Net, $1.25. 

A very valuable treatise, desisned for the uie of 
oltj officers and the general public. Its strong points 
are its eoncreteness and valuable suggestions. 

C<mtmts: Ways and means of conununicatlon; 
Municipal supplies; Ck>llection and disposal oT 
wastes; Protection of life, health, and property; 
Administration, ilnanoe, and public policy. 

Bemis, E. W., ed. Municipal monopolies; a 
collection of papers by American econ- 
omists and specialists. 1899. (Library 
of economics and politics.) Crowell, $2. 

A lucid and popular presentation of the main prop- 
ositions with reference to water, lighting, street 
railways, and telephones. 

ContmU: Water-works (M. N. Baker); Municipal 
electric lighting (J. R. Commons); Latest electric 
light reporto (B. W. Bemis); Validity of electric light 
comparisons (F. A. C. Perrine); Telephone (Prank 
Parsons); Municipal franchises in New York (Msx 
West); Legal aspects of monopoly (Frank Parsons); 
Street railways (B. W. Bemis); Gas (B. W. Bemis); 
Regulation or ownership (B. W. Bemis). 

Dallinger, F. W. Nominations for elective 
office in the United States. 1897. (Har- 
vard historical studies.) Longmans. 
Net, $1.50. 

A Taluable study of the methods of making nomi- 
nations in the United States. 

Contents: Historical sketch of nominating ma- 
chinery in the United States; Description of the 
present system of nomination; Defects of the pres- 
ent system; Remedies for existing cTlls. 

Fairlie, J. A. Municipal administration. 

1901. Macmillan. Net, $3. 

The best general treatise on the subject of city 
gOTemment; should be read first if possible. 

Contentt: Municipal history; Municipal actlTlties; 
Municipal finances; Municipal organization. 

Gladden, Washington. The Cosmopolis City 

Club. 1893. Century. $1. 

An attempt to present in a simple and concrete 
form a few suggestions as to the methods In which 
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citlsont may co-operate in the study of the subject, 
and a few hints as to the direction which municipal 
reforms are likely to take. 

Gillette, H. P. Economics of road construc- 
tion. 1901. English News Publishing 
Company. $1. 

A Terr practical little guide for citj engineers 
and contractors. 

OontenU: Historical reriew; Earth roads and 
earthwork; Gravel roads; Macadam roads; Telford 
roads; Suounary and conclusions. 

Johnson, J. B. Becently improved methods 

of sewage disposal. 1900. (Bulletin of 

the University of Wisconsin.) 25 cents. 

A concise and clear account of the septic system 
of sewage disposal. Can be read with profit by gen- 
eral reader. Wisconsin libraries may obtain this 
bulletin without charge from the University library. 

Maltbie, M. R. Municipal functions; a 
study of the development, scope, and 
tendency of municipal socialism. (Mu- 
nicipal Affairs. December, 1898.) 52 
William St., New York. 50 cents. 

The best study of what cities are doing. Full of 
valuable information. 

OontenU: Bvolution of the city; Present activities; 
Tendency toward municipal socialism. 

Nation Municipal League. Proceedings. 
1895-1900. V. 1-6. Published by the 
League. Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 
$6.50. 

These volumes contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion and discussion upon various municipal ques- 
tions. They include proceedings of the national con- 
ferences for good city government except those of 
the first conference (1894) which are out of print. 
Host of the volumes contain reports on conditions in 
American cities and a review of municipal progress 
during the year. Following is a synopsis of the 
papers and addresses. 

V. 1. (1894-1896) 

Some essentials of good city government In the 
way of granting franchises (B. W. Bemls); Propor- 
tional representation and municijMU reform (J. W. 
Jenks) ; Results obtained by voluntary and temporary 
movements (W. O. Low) ; Municipal leagues and good 
government clubs (Herbert Welsh); The elements of 
a model charter for American cities (B. J. James); 
Uniform organisation for Ohio cities (B. J. Blandin) ; 
Municipal government by national parties (Charles 
Richardson); Civic federation of Chicago (A. W. 
Small); Law enforcement societies (O. F. Blliott); 
Oood city government from the physician's and san- 
itarian's standpoint (J. S. Billings); Municipal gov- 
ernment from woman's standpoint (Mrs. C. A. Run- 
kle); Civic religion (Washington Gladden); The work 
of Christian Bndeavor societies in behalf of better 
cltlsenshlp (J. W. Baer); A logical system of muni- 
cipal elecUons (C. C. P. Clark). 

V. 2. (1896) 

The recent revolt In Baltimore (C. M. Howard); 
Chicago since the adoption of municipal civil ser- 
vice reform (Merritt Starr); The work of the Ohio 
State Board of Conunerce (T. L. Johnson); Munici- 
pal ownership of street railways (Charles Richard- 
son); Municipal ownership (F. M. Loomls); Public 
control of municipal franchises (H. 8. Pingree); 



The relation of a municipality to quasi-public cor- 
porations enjoying municipal franchises (W. M. Sal- 
ter); State boards of municipal control (F. W. 
Holls); Reform of our municipal councils (H. W. 
WUliams); Shall we have one or two legislative 
chambers? (8. B. Capen); A single or a double coun- 
cil (J. A. BuUer); Should municipal legislators re- 
ceive a salary? (J. W. Pryor); The necessity of ex- 
cluding politics from municipal business (O. B. 
Waring). 

V. 8. (1897) 

Municipal voters (Charles Richardson); Municipal 
reform and the churches (T. N. Strong); The powers 
of municipal corporations (F. J. Ooodnow); Ameri- 
can political ideas and InsUtuUons in their relation 
to the conditions of city life (L. S. Rowe) ; The legis- 
lature in city and sUte. 1797-1897 (H. B. Deming); 
The exclusion of partisan politics from municipal 
affairs (F. M. Loomls); Commercial organizations 
and municipal reform (Ryerson Ritchie); The wage- 
earner in politics ((}eorge Chance); The business 
man in municipal politics (Franklin MacVeagh). 

V. 4. (1898) 

Proposed constitutional amendment; Proposed mu- 
nicipal corporations act; The municipal problem in 
the United States (H. B. Deming) ; The place of the 
council and of the mayor in the organisation of 
municipal government (F. J. Ooodnow); The city in 
the United States, the pr<H>er bcg^ of its activities 
(Albert Shaw); Municipal franchises (Charles Rich- 
ardson); The closing work of the 19th century (S. B. 
Capen); Proportional representation and municipal 
reform (W. D. Fouike). 

V. 6. (1899) 
An examination of the proposed municipal pro- 
gram (D. F. Wilcox); Political parties and city gov- 
ernment under the proposed municipal program 
(F. J. (Joodnow); Public opinion and city govern- 
ment under the proposed municipal program (H. B. 
Deming); A general view of the new municipal 
program (J. A. Butler); The power to Incur indebt- 
edness under the proi>osed municipal program (B. S. 
Color); Public accounting under the proposed muni- 
cipal program (L. S. Rowe) ; The financial reports <a 
municipalities, with special reference to the require- 
ment of uniformity (B. M. Hartwell); The import- 
ance of uniformity for purposes of comparison (8. B. 
Sparling); Financial control over municipal receipts 
and expenditures (A. F. Crosby); The accounting 
of public service industries (C. W. Tooke); Ac- 
counts of grantees of municipal franchises (W. 8. 
Allen); The work of the Ohio Municipal Code 0>m- 
mission (Edward Kibler); The work of the Ohio 
Commission (B. J. Blandin); The status of the pub- 
lic service corporation question (H. A. Garfield). 

V. 6. (1900) 
An essential element in good city government 
(C. J. Bonaparte); Some features of the new munici- 
pal program (J. A. Butler); The new municipal 
program and Wisconsin cities (Joshua Stark); Does 
the new municipal program confer dangerous pow- 
ers on the maycnr? (Charles Richardson); The small 
city and the municipal program (S. B. Sparling); 
An essential safeguard to executive responsibility 
((}eorge McAneny); Representation of different city 
Interests in che council ( W. D. Fouike) ; The improp- 
er influence on legislation by public service com- 
panies (J. F. Burke); The Influence of public service 
corporations on city government (Washington Glad- 
den); Dangers of the commercial spirit in politics 
(B. 8. Coler); Public policy concerning rapid transit 
(O. B. B. HookOT): The government of the city of 
Glasgow (Albert Lasenby); Primary elecUon laws 
(A. P. Wilder); Municipal poliUcal parUes (M. R. 
Maltbie): Uniform municipal accounting (M. N. 
Baker); Uniform municipal accounting (J. B. Ga- 
boon); Uniform accounting and state examination of 
public accounts (H. B. Henderson). 
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New York (city)— Mayor's committee, 1897. 
Beport to the legislature on public baths 
and public-comfort stations. Published 
by the state. Net, $1. 

Price, G. M. Handbook on sanitation. 1901. 

Wiley. Net, $1.50. 

iHontents: Sanltarx Bcience; Sanitary practice; San- 
itaiT Inspection; Sanltarx law. 

Robinson, C. M. Improvement of towns and 
cities; or. The practical basis of civil 
Aesthetics. 1901. Putnam. Net, $1.25. 

A splendid presentation of the problems of public 
art in cities. It is a very readable and suggestive 
book. 

ContenU: Foundations of civic beauty: Site of the 
ci^; Tbe street plan; The elementary construction; 
Beauty in the street: Suppression and repression; 
Advertisement problem; Making utilities beautiful; 
The tree's importance; Aesthetic phase of social and 
philanthropic effort: Possibilities of gardening; 
Parks and drives; Squares and playgrounds; Archi- 
tectural development; Architectural obligations; 
Aesthetic phase of educational eftort: Function and 
placing of sculpture; Popular education in art; 
Means to seoure civic aesthetics:. Work of individuals 
and societies; Work of officials. 

Sedgwick, W. T. Principles of sanitary sci- 
ence and the public health, with special 
reference to the causation and preven- 
tion of infectious diseases. 1902. Mac- 
millan. Net^ $3. 

One of the best books on the subject and the most 
recent. 

C<mten$9: Health and disease; Infection and conta- 
gion, their dissemination and control; Fundamental 
problems of public sanitation. 

Shaw, Albert. Municipal government in 
continental Europe. 1893. Macmillan. 
Net, $2. 

— Municipal government in Great Britain. 

1895. MacmiUan. Net, $2. 

The two books quoted above are Indispensable. 
They are written with a charm which is unsur- 
passed in the literature on city government. 

U. S. — ^Labor department. Water, gas, and 
electric-light plants under private and 



municipal ownership. 1900. (Annual 
report, 1899.) No' charge. 
A storehouse of statistics. 

Waring, G. E., jr. Street-cleaning and the 

disposal of a city*s wastes. 1897. Dou- 

bledaj'. Net, $1.25. 

Colonel Waring was the best authority on the 
subject of street cleaning. This book is full of val- 
uable suggestions on the subject. 

Weber, A. F. Growth of cities in the 19th 
century. Macmillan. Net, $4. 

A study of the growth of urban population and a 
discussion of its causes. 

Zueblin, Charles. American municipal prog- 
ress. 1902. Macmillan. Net, $1.25. 

"In the preparation of this work Prof. Zueblin 
has repeatedly conducted personal investigations into 
the social life of the leading cities of Europe, espe- 
cially England, and the United States. It will take 
up the problem of the so-called public utilities, pub- 
lic schools, libraries, children's playgrounds, public 
baths, public g/mnaslums, etc. All these questions • 
will be discussed from the standpoint of public 
welfare." FubH9her'9 annoHncement. 

PEBI0DI0AL8. 

Municipal affairs. (Quarterly.) 52 William 
St., New York. $2. 

Mimicipal engineering. (Monthly.) Indi- 
anapolis. $2. 

Municipality. (Monthly.) Madison, Wis. $1. 



Miss Mary Bartlett Harris, of the Pills- 
bury Free Library of Warner, N. H., has a 
"poster" comer in the reading-room which 
attracts much attention and helps to in- 
crease the circulation of the books. She 
makes use of the showy and often artistic 
**poster8" issued by the publishers, arrang- 
ing them in as tasty a manner as possible, 
so that they strike the eye at once on enter- 
ing the room. From time to time these are 
changed as new books come in. 
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